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PREFACE. 


It  is  solely  the  historical  aspect  and  worth  of  the  two  tracts  herewith 
presented  that  appealed  to  their  editor  and  first  suggested  to  him 
their  preparation  for  publication.  Had  preparation  in  question 
depended  for  its  motive  merely  on  considerations  of  the  texts' 
philologic  interest  or  value  it  would,  to  speak  frankly,  never  have 
been  undertaken.  The  editor,  who  disclaims  qualification  as  a 
philologist,  regards  these  Lives  as  very  valuable  historical  material, 
publication  of  which  may  serve  to  light  up  some  dark  corners  of 
our  Celtic  ecclesiastical  past.  He  is  egotist  enough  to  hope  that 
the  present "  blazing  of  the  track,"  inadequate  and  feeble  though 
it  be,  may  induce  other  and  better  equipped  explorers  to  follow. 

The  present  editor  was  studying  the  Life  of  Declan  for  quite 
another  purpose  when,  some  years  since,  the  zealous  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Irish  Texts  Society  suggested  to  him  publication  of  the  tract 
in  its  present  form,  and  addition  of  the  Life  of  Carthach.  What- 
ever credit  therefore  is  due  to  originating  this  work  is  Miss  Hull's, 
and  her's  alone. 

The  editor's  best  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  most  grate- 
fully tendered,  to  Rev.  M.  Sheehan,  D.D.,  D.Ph.,  Rev.  Paul 
Walsh,  Rev.  J.  MacErlhean,  S.J.,  M.A.,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  R. 
O'Foley,  who,  at  much  expense  of  time  and  labour,  have  carefully 
read  the  proofs,  and,  with  unselfish  prodigality  of  their  scholarly 
resources,  have  made  many  valuable  suggestions  and  corrections. 
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Page  3,  line  21  ;  insert  "six"  after  "twenty." 
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8;  for  "victorious"  read  "poisonous." 
26;  insert  " -\  "  after  "Ailbe." 

24;  for  "  for  something      .      .      .      keep  them,"  read 
"when  their  followers  threatened  to  separate 
them  by  force  if  they  did  not  go." 
21 ;  for  '\\\\"  read  '\\n." 
23;  for  "may"  read  "will." 
2  ;   for  "  round  about  "  read  "  under  tribute  to  him." 
15  ;  for  "  thence  "  read  "  from  him." 
27;  after  "and"  insert   "she"   and  for  "its"  read 

"her." 
18:   for  "  iniof\binle,"  read  "  miopbuite.'' 
7;  for  "to  a  woman,"  read  "as  a  woman's  bride- 
price." 

8;  for  "touched  her"  read  "did  injury  to  anyone." 
15  ;  for  "  pin  "  read  "  jvin." 
13  ;  for  "  }v\l€iu\i]\  "  read  "  pAlCfw\ij\" 

9;  for  "the  renowned  abbess"  read  "in  honoured." 
10;  for  "stout"  read  "generous." 
23 ;  for  "the  passage  of  the"  read  "foot-passengers  or." 


There  are  perhaps  half-a-dozen  additional  very  obvious  printer's 
errors  which  the  ordinary  reader  can  correct  for  himself. 
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I. —GENERAL. 

A  most  distinctive  class  of  ancient  Irish  literature,  and  probably 
the  class  that  is  least  popularly  familiar,  is  the  hagiographical. 
It  is,  the  present  writer  ventures  to  submit,  as  valuable  as  it  is 
distinctive  and  as  well  worthy  of  study  as  it  is  neglected.  While 
annals,  tales  and  poetry  have  found  editors  the  Lives  of  Irish 
Saints  have  remained  largely  a  mine  unworked.  Into  the  causes 
of  this  strange  neglect  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  intro- 
duction to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  glance  in  passing  at  one  of  the 
reasons  which  has  been  alleged  in  explanation,  scil.  : — that  the 
"Lives"  are  uncritical  and  romantic,  that  they  abound  in  wild 
legends,  chronological  impossibilities  and  all  sorts  of  incredible 
stories,  and,  finally,  that  miracles  are  multiplied  till  the  miracu- 
lous becomes  the  ordinary,  and  that  marvels  are  magnified 
till  the  narrative  borders  on  the  ludicrous.  The  Saint  as  he  is 
sketched  is  sometimes  a  positively  repulsive  being — arrogant, 
venomous,  and  cruel ;  he  demands  two  eyes  or  more  for  one,  and, 
pucklike,  fairly  revels  in  mischief !  As  painted  he  is  in  fact  more 
a  pagan  deity  than  a  Christian  man. 

The  foregoing  charges  may,  or  must,  be  admitted  partially 
or  in  full,  but  such  admission  implies  no  denial  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  Lives.  All  archaic  literature,  be  it  remembered,  is 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  uncritical,  and  it  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  writer's  times  and  surroundings.  That  imagination 
should  sometimes  run  riot  and  the  pen  be  carried  beyond  the 
boundary  line  of  the  strictly  literal  is  perhaps  nothing  much  to 
be  marvelled  at  in  the  case  of  the  supernatural  minded  Celt  with 
religion  for  his  theme.  Did  the  scribe  believe  what  he  wrote 
when  he  recounted  the  multiplied  marvels  of  his  holy  patron's 
life  ?  Doubtless  he  did — and  why  not !  To  the  unsophisticated 
monastic  and  mediaeval  mind,  as  to  the  mind  of  primitive  man. 
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the  marvellous  and  supernatural  is  almost  as  real  and  near  as 
the  commonplace  and  natural.  If  anyone  doubts  this  let  him 
study  the  mind  of  the  modern  Irish  peasant ;  let  him  get  beneath 
its  surface  and  inside  its  guardian  ring  of  shrinking  reserve  ;  there 
he  will  find  the  same  material  exactly  as  composed  the  mind  of 
the  tenth  century  biographers  of  Declan  and  Mochuda.  Dreamers 
and  visionaries  were  of  as  frequent  occurrence  in  Erin  of  ages  ago 
as  they  are  to-day.  Then  as  now  the  supernatural  and  marvellous 
had  a  wondrous  fascination  for  the  Celtic  mind.  Sometimes  the 
attraction  becomes  so  strong  as  seemingly  to  overbalance  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  fact  from  fancy.  Of  St.  Bridget  we  are 
gravely  told  that  to  dry  her  wet  cloak  she  hung  it  out  on  a  sun- 
beam !  Another  Saint  sailed  away  to  a  foreign  land  on  a  sod 
from  his  native  hillside  !  More  than  once  we  find  a  flagstone 
turned  into  a  raft  to  bear  a  missionary  band  beyond  the  seas ! 
St.  Fursey  exchanged  diseases  with  his  friend  Magnentius,  and, 
stranger  still,  the  exchange  was  arranged  and  effected  by  correspond- 
ence !  To  the  saints  moreover  are  ascribed  lives  of  incredible 
duration — to  Mochta,  Ibar,  Seachnal,  and  Brendan,  for  instance, 
three  hundred  years  each  ;  St.  Mochaemog  is  credited  with  a  life 
of  four  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  and  so  on  ! 

Clan,  or  tribe,  rivalry  was  doubtless  one  of  the  things  which  made 
for  the  invention  and  multiplication  of  miracles.  If  the  patron  of 
the  Decies  is  credited  with  a  miracle,  the  tribesmen  of  Ossory  must 
go  one  better  and  attribute  to  their  tribal  saint  a  marvel  more 
striking  still.  The  hagiographers  of  Decies  retort  for  their  patron 
by  a  claim  of  yet  another  miracle  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  feared 
too  that  occasionally  a  less  worthy  motive  than  tribal  honour 
prompted  the  imagination  of  our  Irish  hagiographers — the  desire 
to  exploit  the  saint  and  his  honour  for  worldly  gain. 

The  "  Lives"  of  the  Irish  Saints  contain  an  immense  quantity  of 
material  of  first  rate  importance  for  the  historian  of  the  Celtic 
church.  Underneath  the  later  concoction  of  fable  is  a  solid  sub- 
stratum of  fact  which  no  serious  student  can  ignore.  Even  where 
the  narrative  is  otherwise  plainly  myth  or  fiction  it  sheds  many  a 
useful  sidelight  on  ancient  manners,  customs  and  laws  as  well  as 
on  the  curious  and  often  intricate  operations  of  the  Celtic  mind. 
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By  "Lives"  are  here  meant  the  old  MS.  biographies  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  ages  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
Sometimes  these  "Lives"  are  styled  "Acts."  Generally  we  have 
only  one  standard  "Lift"  of  a  saint  and  of  this  there  are  usually 
several  copies,  scattered  in  various  libraries  and  collections. 
Occasionally  a  second  Life  is  found  differing  essentially  from  the 
first,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  different  copies  are  only  recensions  of  a  single 
original.  Some  of  the  MSS.  are  parchment  but  the  majority  are 
in  paper  ;  some  Lives  again  are  merely  fragments  and  no  doubt 
scores  if  not  hundreds  of  others  have  been  entirely  lost.  Of  many 
hundreds  of  our  Irish  saints  we  have  only  the  meagre  details  supplied 
by  the  martyrologies,  with  perhaps  occasional  references  to  them 
in  the  Lives  of  other  saints.  Again,  finally,  the  memory  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  saints  additional  survives  only  in  place 
names  or  is  entirely  lost. 

There  still  survive  probably  over  a  hundred  "Lives" — possibly 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  this,  however,  does  not  imply  that  therefore 
we  have  Lives  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  saints, 
for  many  of  the  saints  whose  Acts  survive  have  really  two  sets 
of  the  latter — one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Irish  ;  moreover,  of 
a  few  of  the  Latin  Lives  and  of  a  larger  number  of  the  Irish 
Lives  we  have  two  or  more  recensions.  There  are,  for  instance, 
three  independent  Lives  of  St.  Mochuda  and  one  of  these  is  in 
two  recensions. 

The  surviving  Lives  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
great  classes — the  Latin  Lives  and  the  Irish, — written  in  Latin 
and  Irish  respectively.  We  have  a  Latin  Life  only  of  some  saints, 
an  Irish  Life  only  of  others,  and  of  others  again  we  have  a  Latin 
Life  and  an  Irish.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  Acts  which 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Colgan  or  the  Bollandists  do 
not  of  course  rank  as  Latin  Lives.  Whether  the  Latin  Lives  proper 
are  free  translations  of  the  Irish  Lives  or  the  Irish  Lives  translations 
of  Latin  originals  remains  still,  to  a  large  extent,  an  open  question. 
Plummer  ("  Vitae  SSm.  Hib.,"  Introd.)  seems  to  favour  the  Latin 
Lives  as  the  originals.  His  reasoning  here  however  leaves  one 
rather  unconvinced.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  matter 
at  length,  but  a  new  bit  of  evidence  which  makes  against  the  theory 
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of  Latin  originals  may  be  quoted  ;  it  is  furnished  by  the  well  known 
collection  of  Latin  Lives  known  as  the  Codex  Salmanticensis,  to 
which  are  appended  brief  marginal  notes  in  mixed  middle  Irish 
and  Latin.  One  such  note  to  the  Life  of  St.  Cuangus  of  Lismore 
(recte  Liathmore)  requests  a  prayer  for  him  who  has  translated  the 
Life  out  of  Irish  into  Latin.  If  one  of  the  Lives,  and  this  a  typical 
or  characteristic  Life,  be  a  translation,  we  may  perhaps  assume 
that  the  others,  or  most  of  them,  are  translations  also.  In  any 
case  we  may  assume  as  certain  that  there  were  original  Irish 
materials  or  data  from  which  the  formal  Lives  (Irish  or  Latin) 
were  compiled.  • 

The  Latin  Lives  are  contained  mainly  in  four  great  collections. 
The  first  and  probably  the  most  important  of  these  is  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels,  included  chiefly  in  a  large  MS.  known  as 
Codex  Salmanticensis  from  the  fact  that  it  belonged  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  Irish  College  of  Salamanca.  The  second 
collection  is  in  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  and  the  third  in  Trinity 
College  Library.  The  two  latter  may  for  practical  purposes  be 
regarded  as  one,  for  they  are  sister  MSS. — copied  from  the  same 
original.  The  Marsh's  Library  collection  is  almost  certainly,  teste 
Plummer,  the  document  referred  to  by  Colgan  as  Codex  Kilken- 
niensis  and  it  is  quite  certainly  the  Codex  Ardmachanus  of  Fleming. 
The  fourth  collection  (or  the  third,  if  we  take  as  one  the  two  last 
mentioned,)  is  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  amongst  what  are  known 
as  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  Of  minor  importance,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  the  collections  in  the  Franciscan  Library,  Merchants' 
Quay,  Dublin,  and  in  Maynooth  College  respectively.  The  first  of 
the  enumerated  collections  was  published  in  extenso,  about 
twenty-five  years  since,  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  while  recently 
the  gist  of  all  the  Latin  collections  has  been  edited  with  rare  scholar- 
ship by  Rev.  Charles  Plummer  of  Oxford.  Incidentally  may  be 
noted  the  one  defect  in  Mr.  Plummer's  great  work — its  author's 
almost  irritating  insistence  on  pagan  origins,  nature  myths,  and 
heathen  survivals.  Besides  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  Plummer, 
Colgan  and  the  Bollandists  have  published  some  Latin  Lives,  and 
a  few  isolated  "Lives"  have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
by  other  more  or  less  competent  editors. 
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The  Irish  Lives,  though  more  numerous  than  the  Latin,  are 
less  accessible.  The  chief  repertorium  of  the  former  is  the  Bur- 
gundian  or  Royal  Library,  Brussels.  The  MS.  collection  at  Brussels 
appears  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Irish  Franciscans  of 
Louvain  and  much  of  it  is  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of 
Michael  O'Clery.  There  are  also  several  collections  of  Irish  Livas 
in  Ireland — in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  instance,  and  Trinity 
College  Libraries.  Finally,  there  are  a  few  Irish  Lives  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  in  the  British  Museum,  Marsh's  Library,  &c,  and  in 
addition  there  are  manjr  Lives  in  private  hands.  In  this  connection 
it-can  be  no  harm,  and  may  do  some  good,  to  note  that  an  ap- 
parently brisk,  if  unpatriotic,  trade  in  Irish  MSS.  (including  of 
course  "Lives"  of  Saints)  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States. 
Wealthy,  but  often  ignorant,  Irish-Americans,  who  are  unable  to 
read  them,  are  making  collections  of  Irish  MSS.  and  rare  Irish 
books,  to  Ireland's  loss.  Some  Irish  MSS.  too,  including  Lives 
of  Saints,  have  been  carried  away  as  mementoes  of  the  old  land  by 
departing  emigrants. 

The  date  or  period  at  which  the  Lives  (Latin  and  Irish) 
were  written  is  manifestly,  for  half  a  dozen  good  reasons,  a 
question  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  student  of  the  subject. 
Alas,  that  the  question  has  to  some  extent  successfully  defied 
quite  satisfactory  solution.  We  can,  so  far,  only  conjecture — 
though  the  probabilities  seem  strong  and  the  grounds  solid.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  Latin  Lives  date  as  a  rule  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  they  were  put  into  something  like 
their  present  form  for  reading  (perhaps  in  the  refectory)  in  the 
great  religious  houses.  They  were  copied  and  re-copied  during  the 
succeeding  centuries  and  the  scribes  according  to  their  knowledge, 
devotion  or  caprice  made  various  additions,  subtractions  and 
occasional  multiplications.  The  Irish  Lives  are  almost  certainly 
of  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  the  Latin  and  are  based  partly 
(i.e.  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  miracles)  on  local  tradition,  and 
partly  (i.e.  as  regards  the  purely  historical  element)  on  the  authority 
of  written  materials.  They  too  were,  no  doubt,  copied  and  inter- 
polated much  as  were  the  Latin  Lives.  The  present  copies  of  Irish 
Lives  date  as  a  rule  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
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only,  and  the  fact  that  the  Latin  and  the  Irish  Life  (where  theie 
is  this  double  biography)  sometimes  agree  very  perfectly  may 
indicate  that  the  Latin  translation  or  Life  is  very  late. 

The  chief  published  collections  of  Irish  Saints'  Lives  may  be 
set  down  as  seven,  scil.  : — five  in  Latin  and  one  each  in  Irish  and 
English.  The  Latin  collections  are  the  Bollandists',  Colgan's, 
Messingham's,  Fleming's,  and  Plummer's  ;  the  Irish  collection  is 
Stokes'  ('Lives  of  Sainis  from  the  Book  of  Lismore")  and  the  English 
is  of  course  O'Hanlon's. 

Most  striking,  probably,  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "Lives" 
is  their  very  evident  effort  to  exalt  and  glorify  the  saint  at  any 
cost.  With  this  end  of  glorification  in  view  the  hagiographer  is 
prepared  to  swallow  everything  and  record  anything.  He  has,  in 
fact,  no  critical  sense  and  possibly  he  would  regard  possession  of 
such  a  sense  as  rather  an  evil  thing  and  use  of  it  as  irreverent. 
He  does  not,  as  a  consequence,  succeed  in  presenting  us  with 
a  very  life-like  or  convincing  portrait  of  either  the  man  or  the 
saint.  Indeed  the  saint,  as  drawn  in  the  Lives,  is,  as  already 
hinted,  a  very  unsaintlike  individual — almost  as  ready  to  curse 
as  to  pray  and  certainly  very  much  more  likely  to  smite  the 
aggressor  than  to  present  to  him  the  other  cheek.  In  the  text 
we  shall  see  St.  Mochuda,  whose  Life  is  a  specially  sane  piece  of 
work,  cursing  on  the  same  occasion,  first,  King  Blathmac  and  the 
Prince  of  Cluain,  then,  the  rich  man  Cronan  who  sympathised 
with  the  eviction,  next  an  individual  named  Dubhsulach  who 
winked  insolently  at  him,  and  finally  the  people  of  St.  Columba's 
holy  city  of  Durrow  who  had  stirred  up  hostile  feeling  against  him. 
liven  gentle  female  saints  can  hurl  an  imprecation  too.  St.  Lais- 
rech,  for  instance,  condemned  the  lands  of  those  who  refused  her 
tribute,  to— nettles,  elder  shrub,  and  corncrakes  !  It  is  pretty 
plain  that  the  compilers  of  the  lives  had  some  prerogatives,  claims 
or  rights  to  uphold — hence  this  frequent  insistence  on  the  evil  of 
resisting  the  Saint  and  presumably  his  successors. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Irish  ascetics  appears  very  clear 
through  all  the  exaggeration  and  all  the  biographical  absurdity  ; 
it  is  their  spirit  of  intense  mortification.  To  understand  this  we 
have  only  to  study  one  of  the  ancient  Irish  Monastic  Rules  or  one 
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of  the  Irish  Penitentials  as  edited  by  D'Achery  ("  S picilegium")  or 
Wasserschleben  (" Irische  Kanonensammerlung").  Severest  fasting, 
unquestioning  obedience  and  perpetual  self  renunciation  were 
inculcated  by  the  Rules  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  they 
were  observed  with  extraordinary  fidelity.  The  Rule  of  Maelruin 
absolutely  forbade  the  use  of  meat  or  of  beer.  Such  a  prohibition 
a  thousand  years  ago  was  an  immensely  more  grevious  thing 
than  it  would  sound  to-day.  Wheaten  bread  might  partially 
supply  the  place  of  meat  to-day,  but  meat  was  easier  to  procure 
than  bread  in  the  eighth  century.  Again,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
tea  or  coffee  there  was  none  and  even  milk  was  often  difficult  or 
impossible  to  procure  in  winter.  So  severe  in  fact  was  the  fast 
that  religious  sometimes  died  of  it.  Bread  and  water  being  found 
insufficient  to  sustain  life  and  health,  gruel  was  substituted  in 
some  monasteries  and  of  this  monastic  gruel  there  were  three 
varieties: — (a)  "gruel  upon  water"  in  which  the  liquid  was  so 
thick  that  the  meal  reached  the  surface,  (b)  "gruel  between  two 
waters"  in  which  the  meal,  while  it  did  not  rise  to  the  surface,  did 
not  quite  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  (c)  "gruel  under  water"  which 
was  so  weak  and  so  badly  boiled  that  the  meal  easily  fell  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  case  of  penitents  the  first  brand  of  gruel  was 
prescribed  for  light  offences,  the  second  kind  for  sins  of  ordinary 
gravity,  and  the  "gruel  under  water"  for  extraordinary  crimes  (vid. 
Messrs.  Gwynne  and  Purton  on  the  Rule  of  Maelruin,  &c.)  The 
most  implicit,  exact  and  prompt  obedience  was  prescribed  and 
observed.  An  overseer  of  Mochuda's  monastery  at  Rahen  had 
occasion  to  order  by  name  a  young  monk  called  Colman  to  do 
something  which  involved  his  wading  into  a  river.  Instantly 
a  dozen  Colmans  plunged  into  the  water.  Instances  of  extraordin- 
ary penance  abound,  beside  which  the  austerities  of  Simon  Stylites 
almost  pale.  The  Irish  saints'  love  of  solitude  was  also  a  verv 
marked  characteristic.  Desert  places  and  solitary  islands  of  the 
ocean  possessed  an  apparently  wonderful  fascination  for  them. 
The  more  inaccessible  or  forbidding  the  island  the  more  it  was  in 
request  as  a  penitential  retreat.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  hundred 
islands  around  the  Irish  coast  which,  one  time  or  another,  did  not 
harbour  some  saint  or  solitary  upon  its  rocky  bosom. 
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The  testimony  of  the  "Lives"  to  the  saints'  love  and  practice 
of  prayer  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  more  trustworthy  docu- 
ments. Besides  private  prayers,  the  whole  psalter  seems  to  have 
been  recited  each  day,  in  three  parts  of  fifty  psalms  each.  Tn  addition, 
an  immense  number  of  Pater  Nosters  was  prescribed.  The  office 
and  prayers  were  generally  pretty  liberally  interspersed  with 
genuflexions  or  prostrations,  of  which  a  certain  anchorite  performed 
as  many  as  seven  hundred  daily.  Another  penitential  action 
which  accompanied  prayer  was  the  cros-figtil.  This  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  arms  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  ;  if  anyone  wants  to 
know  how  difficult  a  practice  this  is  let  him  try  it  for,  say,  fifteen 
minutes.  Regarding  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office  it  was  of 
counsel,  and  probably  of  precept,  that  it  should  not  be  from  memory 
merely,  but  that  the  psalms  should  all  be  read.  For  this  a  good 
reason  was  given  by  Maelruin,  i.e.  that  the  recitation  might  engage 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  tongue  and  thought.  An  Irish  homily  refers 
to  the  mortification  of  the  saints  and  religious  of  the  time  as 
martyrdom,  of  which  it  distinguishes  three  kinds — red,  white, 
and  blue.  Red  martyrdom  was  death  for  the  faith  ;  white  martyr- 
dom was  the  discipline  of  fasting,  labour  and  bodily  austerities, 
while  blue  martyrdom  was  abnegation  of  the  will  and  heartfelt 
sorrow  for  sin. 

One  of  the  puzzles  of  Irish  hagiology  is  the  great  age  attributed 
to  certain  saints — periods  of  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  and  even 
four  hundred  years.  Did  the  original  compilers  of  the  Life  intend 
this  ?  Whatever  the  full  explanation  be  the  writers  of  the  Lives 
were  clearly  animated  by  a  desire  to  make  their  saint  cotemporary 
and,  if  possible,  a  disciple,  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  monastic 
founders,  or  at  any  rate  to  prove  him  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  Erin.  There  was  special  anxiety  to  connect  the  saint  with 
Bangor  or  Clonard.  To  effect  the  connection  in  question  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  carry  the  life  backwards,  at  other  times  to 
carry  it  forwards,  and  occasionally  to  lengthen  it  both  backwards 
and  forwards.  Dr.  Chas.  O'Connor  gives  a  not  very  convincing 
explanation  of  the  three-hundred-year  "Lives,"  scil.  : — that  the 
saint  lived  in  three  centuries — during  the  whole  of  one  centurjr 
and  in  the  end  and  beginning  respectively  of  the  preceding  and 
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succeeding  centuries.  This  explanation,  even  if  satisfactory  for 
the  three-hundred-year  Lives,  would  not  help  at  all  towards  the 
Lives  of  four  hundred  years.  A  common  explanation  is  that 
the  scribe  mistook  numerals  in  the  MS.  before  him  and  wrote  the 
wrong  figures.  There  is  no  doubt  that  copying  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  error  as  regards  numerals.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  make  a 
mistake  in  a  numeral  than  in  a  letter  ;  the  context  will  enable  one 
to  correct  the  letter,  while  it  will  give  him  no  clue  as  regards  a 
numeral.  On  the  subject  of  the  alleged  longevity  of  Irish  Saints 
Anscombe  has  recently  been  elaborating  in  Eriu  a  new  and  very 
ingenious  theory.  Somewhat  unfortunately  the  author  happens 
to  be  a  rather  frequent  propounder  of  ingenious  theories.  His 
explanation  is  briefly — the  use  and  confusion  of  different  systems 
of  chronology.  He  alleges  that  the  original  writers  used  what 
is  called  the  Diocletian  Era  or  the  "Era  of  the  Martyrs"  as  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  their  chronological  system  and,  in  support  of  his 
position,  he  adduces  the  fact  that  this,  which  was  the  most  ancient 
of  all  ecclesiastical  eras,  was  the  era  used  by  the  schismatics  in 
Britain  and  that  it  was  introduced  by  St.  Patrick. 

As  against  the  contradictions,  anachronisms  and  extravagances 
of  the  Lives  we  have  to  put  the  fact  that  generally  speaking 
the  latter  corroborate  one  another,  and  that  they  receive  extern 
corroboration  from  the  annals.  Such  disagreements  as  occur  are 
only  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  documents  dealing  with 
times  so  remote.  To  the  credit  side  too  must  go  the  fact  that 
references  to  Celtic  geography  and  to  local  history  are  all  as  a  rule 
accurate.  Of  continental  geography  and  history  however  the 
writers1  of  the  Lives  show  much  ignorance,  but  scarcely  quite 
as  much  as  the  corresponding  ignorance  shown  by  Continental 
writers  about  Ireland. 

The  missionary  methods  of  the  early  Irish  Church  and  its 
monastic  or  semi-monastic  system  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
peculiar,  if  not  unique.  A  missionary  system  more  or  less  similar 
must  however  have  prevailed  generally  in  that  age.  What  other 
system  could  have  been  nearly  as  successful  amongst  a  pagan 
people  circumstanced  as  the  Irish  were  ?  The  community  system 
alone  afforded  the  necessary  mutual  encouragement  and  protection 
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to  the  missionaries.  Each  monastic  station  became  a  base  of 
operations.  The  numerous  diminutive  dioceses,  quasi-dioceses,  or 
tribal  churches,  were  little  more  than  extensive  parishes  and  the 
missionary  bishops  were  little  more  in  jurisdiction  than  glorified 
parish  priests.  The  bishop's  muintir,  that  is  the  members  of  bis 
household,  were  his  assistant  clergy.  Having  converted  the 
chieftain  or  head  of  the  tribe  the  missionary  had  but  to  instruct 
and  baptise  the  tribesmen  and  to  erect  churches  for  them.  Land 
and  materials  for  the  church  were  provided  by  the  Clan  or  the 
Claa's  head,  and  lands  for  support  of  the  missioner  or  of  the 
missionary  community  were  allotted  just  as  they  had  been  pre- 
viously allotted  to  the  pagan  priesthood  ;  in  fact  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  lands  of  the  pagan  priests  became  in  many 
cases,  the  endowment  of  the  Christian  establishment.  It  is  not 
necessary,  by  the  way,  to  assume  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  as 
Patrick  left  it,  was  formally  monastic.  The  clergy  lived  in  com- 
munity, it  is  true,  but  it  was  under  a  somewhat  elastic  rule,  which 
was  really  rather  a  series  of  Christian  and  Religious  counsels.  A 
more  formal  monasticism  had  developed  by  the  time  of  Mochuda  , 
this  was  evidently  influenced  by  the  spread  of  St.  Benedict's  Rule, 
as  Patrick's  quasi-monasticism,  nearly  two  centuries  previously, 
had  been  influenced  by  Pachomius  and  St.  Basil,  through  Lerins. 
The  real  peculiarity  in  Ireland  was  that  when  the  community- 
missionary-system  was  no  longer  necessary  it  was  not  abandoned 
as  in  other  lands  but  was  rather  developed  and  emphasised. 


II.— ST.   DECLAN. 

"  If  thou  hast  the  right,  O  Erin,  to  a  champion  of  battle  to  aid  thee  thou 
hast  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand,  Declan  of  Ardmore "  (Martyrology  01 
Oengus). 

Five   miles   or    less    to    the    east  of  Youghal   Harbour,  on  the 

southern  Irish  coast,  a  short,  rocky  and  rather  elevated  promontory 

juts,   with   a  south-easterly  trend,   into   the   ocean.     Maps   and 

admiralty  charts  call  it  Ram  Head,  but  the  real  name  is  Ceann-a- 

Rama  and  popularly  it  is  often  styled  Ardmore  Head.     The  material 
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of  this  inhospitable  coast  is  a  hard  metamorphic  schist  which  bids 
defiance  to  time  and  weather.  Landwards  the  shore  curves  in 
clay  cliffs  to  the  north-east,  leaving,  between  it  and  the  iron  head- 
land beyond,  a  shallow  exposed  bay  wherein  many  a  proud  ship 
has  met  her  doom.  Nestling  at  the  north  side  of  the  headland 
and  sheltered  by  the  latter  from  Atlantic  storms  stands  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  groups  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  in 
Ireland — all  that  has  survived  of  St.  Declan's  holy  city  of  Ardmore. 
This  embraces  a  beautiful  and  perfect  round  tower,  a  singularly 
interesting  ruined  church  commonly  called  the  cathedral,  the  ruins 
of  a  second  church  beside  a  holy  well,  a  primitive  oratory,  a  couple 
of  ogham  inscribed  pillar  stones,  &c,  &c. 

No  Irish  saint  perhaps  has  so  strong  a  local  hold  as  Declan 
or  has  left  so  abiding  a  popular  memory.     Nevertheless  his  period 
is  one  of  the  great  disputed  questions  of  early  Irish  history.     Accord- 
ing to  the  express  testimony  of  his  Life,  corroborated  by  testimony 
of  the  Lives  of  SS.  Ailbhe  and  Ciaran,  he  preceded  St.  Patrick  in 
the  Irish  mission  and  was  a  co-temporary  of  the  national  apostle. 
Objection,  exception  or  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Declan's  early 
period  is  based  less  on  any  inherent  improbability  in  the  theory 
itself    than    on    contradictions    and    inconsistencies    in  the  Life. 
Beyond  any    doubt   the  Life  does    actually  contradict  itself ;    it 
makes  Declan  a  cotemporary  of  Patrick  in  the  fifth  century  and 
a  cotemporary  likewise  of  St.   David  a  century  later.     In  any 
attempted  solution  of  the  difficulty  involved  it  may  be  helpful  to 
remember  a  special  motive  likely  to  animate  a  tribal  histrographer, 
scil.  : — the  family  relationship,  if  we  ma}^  so  call  it,  of  the  two 
saints  ;   David  was  bishop  of  the  Deisi  colony  in  Wales  as  Declan 
was  bishop  of  their  kinsmen  of  southern  Ireland.     It  was  very 
probably  part  of  the  writer's  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  links 
of  kindred  which  bound  the  separated  Deisi ;    witness  his  allusion 
later  to  the   alleged  visit    of   Declan  to  his  kinsmen  of  Bregia. 
Possibly  there  were  several  Declans,  as  there  were  scores  of  Colmans, 
Finians,  &c,  and  hence  perhaps  the  confusion  and  some  of  the 
apparent  inconsistencies.     There  was  certainly  a  second  Declan, 
a  disciple  of  St.  Virgilius,  to  whom  the  latter  committed  care  of 
a  church  in  Austria  where  he  died  towards  close  of  eighth  century. 
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Again  we  find  mention  of  a  St.  Declan  who  was  a  foster  son  of 
Mogue  of  Ferns,  and  so  on.  It  is  too  much,  as  Delehaye  ("Legendes 
Hagiographiques")  remarks,  to  expect  the  populace  to  distinguish 
between  namesakes.  Great  men  are  so  rare  !  Is  it  likely  there 
should  have  lived  two  saints  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  country  ! 
The  latest  commentators  on  the  question  of  St.  Declan 's 
period — and  the}'  happen  to  be  amongst  the  most  weighty — argue- 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  pre-Patrician  mission  [Cfr.  Prof.  Kuno 
Meyer,  "Learning  in  Ireland  in  the  Fifth  Century").  Discussing 
the  way  in  which  letters  first  reached  our  distant  island  of  the 
west  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  proficiency  of  sixth-century 
Ireland  in  classical  learning  Ziminer  and  Meyer  contend  that  the 
seeds  of  that  literarj^  culture,  which  flourished  in  Ireland  of  the 
sixth  century,  had  been  sown  therein  in  the  first  and  second  decades 
of  the  preceding  century  by  Gaulish  scholars  who  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  owing  to  invasion  of  the  latter  by  Goths  and 
other  barbarians.  The  fact  that  these  scholars,  who  were  mostly 
Christians,  sought  asylum  in  Ireland  indicates  that  Christianity  had 
already  penetrated  thither,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  was  known  and 
tolerated  there.  Dr.  Meyer  answers  the  objection  that  if  so  large 
and  so  important  an  invasion  of  scholars  took  place  we  ought 
have  some  reference  to  the  fact  in  the  Irish  annals.  The  annals, 
he  replies,  are  of  local  origin  and  they  rarely  refer  in  their  oldest 
parts  to  national  events  :  moreover  they  are  very  meagre  in  their 
information  about  the  fifth  century.  One  Irish  reference  to  the 
Gaulish  scholars  is,  however,  adduced  in  corroboration ;  it  occurs  in 
that  well  known  passage  in  St.  Patrick's  "  Confessio"  where  the  saint 
cries  out  against  certain  "rhetoricians"  in  Ireland  who  were  hostile 
to  him  and  pagan, — "You  rhetoricians  who  do  not  know  the 
Lord,  hear  and  search  Who  it  was  that  called  me  up,  fool  though 
I  be,  from  the  midst  of  those  who  think  themselves  wise  and  skilled 
in  the  law  and  mighty  orators  and  powerful  in  everything."  Who 
were  these  "rhetorici"  that  have  made  this  passage  so  difficult  for 
commentators  and  have  caused  so  various  constructions  to  be 
put  upon  it  ?  It  is  clear,  the  professor  maintains,  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  pagan  rhetors  from  Gaul  whose  arrogant  presumption, 
founded  on  their  learning,  made  them  regard  with  disdain  the 
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comparatively  illiterate  apostle  of  the  Scots.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  classic  passage  of  Tacitus  wherein  he  alludes  to  the  harbours 
( »f  Ireland  as  being  more  familiar  to  continental  mariners  than  those 
of  Britain.  We  have  references  moreover  to  refugee  Christians 
who  fled  to  Ireland  from  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  more 
than  a  century  before  St.  Patrick's  day  ;  in  addition  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  many  Irishmen — Christians  like  Celestius  the  lieutenant 
of  Pelagius,  and  possibly  Pelagius  himself,  amongst  them — had 
risen  to  distinction  or  notoriety  abroad  before  middle  of  the  fifth 
centur}'. 

Possibly  the  best  way  to  present  the  question  of  Declan's 
age  is  to  put  in  tabulated  form  the  arguments  of  the  pre-Patrician 
advocates  against  the  counter  contentions  of  those  who  claim 
that  Declan's  period  is  later  than  Patrick's  : — ■ 

For  the  Pre-Patrician  Mission.  Against     Theory     of     Early     Fifth 

I. — Positive     statement     of     Life,  Century  period, 

corroborated  by  Lives  of  SS.  Ciaran  I. — Contradictions,  anachronisms, 
and  Ailbhe.  &c,  of  Life. 

II. — Patrick's  apparent  avoidance  II. — Lack  of  allusion  to  Declan  in 
of  the  Principality  of  Decies.  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick. 

III. — The  peculiar  Declan  cult  and  III. — Prosper's  testimony  to  the 
the  strong  local  hold  which  Declan  mission  of  Palladius  as  first  bishop 
has  maintained.  to  the  believing  Scots. 

IV. — Alleged  motives  for  later  in- 
vention of  Pre-Patrician  story^ 


In  this  matter  and  at  this  hour  it  is  hardly  worth  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  Lanigan  and  the  scholars  of  the  past.  Much 
evidence  not  available  in  Lanigan's  day  is  now  at  the  service  of 
scholars.  We  are  to  look  rather  at  the  reasoning  of  Colgan,  Ussher, 
and  Lanigan  than  to  the  mere  weight  of  their  names. 

Referring  in  order  to  our  tabulated  grounds  of  argument, 
pro  and  con,  and  taking  the  pro  arguments  first,  we  may  (I) 
discard  as  evidence  for  our  purpose  the  Life  of  St.  Ibar  which  is 
very  fragmentary  and  otherwise  a  rather  unsatisfactory  document. 
The  Lives  of  Ailbhe,  Ciaran,  and  Declan  are  however  mutually 
corroborative  and  consistent.  The  Roman  visit  and  the  alleged 
tutelage  under  Hilarius  are  probably  embellishments  ;  they  look 
like  inventions  to  explain  something  and  they  may  contain  more 
than  a  kernel  of  truth.  At  any  rate  they  are  matters  requiring 
further  investigation  and  elucidation.     In  this  connection  it  may 
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be  useful  to  recall  that  the  Life  (Latin)  of  St.  Ciaran  has  been 
attributed  by  Colgan  to  Evinus  the  disciple  and  panegyrist  of 
St.  Patrick. 

Patrick's  apparent  neglect  of  the  Decies  (II.)  may  have  no 
special  significance.  At  best  it  is  but  negative  evidence :  taken, 
however,  in  connection  with  (I.)  and  its  consectaria  it  is  suggestive. 
We  can  hardly  help  speculating  why  the  apostle — passing  as  it  were 
by  its  front  door — should  have  given  the  go-bye  to  a  region  so  im- 
portant as  the  Munster  Decies.  Perhaps  he  sent  preachers  into  it ; 
perhaps  there  was  no  special  necessity  for  3  formal  mission,  as  the 
faith  had  already  found  entrance.  It  is  a  little  noteworthy  too 
that  we  do  not  find  St.  Patrick's  name  surviving  in  any  ecclesias- 
tical connection  with  the  Decies,  if  we  except  Patrick's  Well,  near 
Clonmel,  and  this  Well  is  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  territorial 
frontier.  Moreover  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  Tipperary 
County  had  been  ceded  by  Aengus  to  the  Deisi,  only  just  previous 
to  Patrick's  advent,  and  had  hardly  yet  had  sufficient  time  to 
become  absorbed.  The  whole  story  of  Declan's  alleged  relations 
with  Patrick  undoubtedly  suggests  some  irregularity  in  Declan's 
mission — an  irregularity  which  was  capable  of  rectification  through 
Patrick  and  which  de  facto  was  finally  so  rectified. 

(III.)  No  one  in  Eastern  Munster  requires  to  be  told  how 
strong  is  the  cult  of  St.  Declan  throughout  Decies  and  the  adjacent 
territory.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Declan  tradition 
in  Waterford  and  Cork  is  a  spiritual  actuality,  extraordinary 
and  unique,  even  in  a  land  which  till  recently  paid  special 
popular  honour  to  its  local  saints.  In  traditional  popular  regard 
Declan  in  the  Decies  has  ever  stood  first,  foremost,  and  pioneer. 
Carthage,  founder  of  the  tribal  see,  has  held  and  holds  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  people  only  a  secondary  place.  Declan,  whence- 
soever  or  whenever  he  came,  is  regarded  as  the  spiritual  father  to 
whom  the  Deisi  owe  the  gift  of  faith.  How  far  this  tradition  and 
the  implied  belief  in  Declan's  priority  and  independent  mission  are 
derived  from  circulation  of  the  "Life"  throughout  Munster  in  the 
last  few  centuries  it  is  difficult  to  gauge,  but  the  tradition  seems 
to  have  flourished  as  vigorously  in  the  days  of  Colgan  as  it  does 
to-day.     Declan's  "  pattern"  at  Ardmore  continues  to  be  still  the 
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most  noted  celebration  of  its  kind  in  Ireland.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  participated  in  by  as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  people 
from  all  parts  of  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Tipperary.  The  scenes  and 
ceremonies  have  been  so  frequently  described  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  recount  them  here — suffice  it  to  say  that  the  devotional  practices 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  celebration  is  of  a  purely  popular  character 
receiving"  no  approbation,  and  but  bare  toleration,  from  church  or 
clergy.  Even  to  the  present  day  Declan's  name  is  borne  as  their 
pra?nomen  by  hundreds  of  Waterford  men,  and,  before  introduction 
of  the  modern  practice  of  christening  with  foolish  foreign  names, 
its  use  was  far  more  common,  as  the  ancient  baptismal  registers 
of  Ardmore,  Old  Parish,  and  Clashmore  attest.  On  the  other 
hand  Declan's  name  is  associated  with  comparatively  few  places 
in  the  Decies.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  Relig  Deaglain,  a  dis- 
used graveyard  and  early  church  site  on  the  townland  of  Drumroe, 
near  Cappoquin.  There  was  also  an  ancient  church  called  Kill- 
deglain,  near  Stradbally. 

Against  the  theory  of  the  pre-Patrician  or  citra-Patrician 
mission  we  have  first  the  objection,  which  really  has  no  weight, 
and  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  discuss,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Christianity  at  that  earby  date  to  have  found  its  way  to  this  distant 
island,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  world.  An  argument  on  a 
different  plane  is  (I.),  the  undoubtedly  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent character  of  the  Life.  It  is  easy  however  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  point.  Modern  critical  methods  were  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  days  of  our  hagiographer,  who  wrote,  moreover, 
for  edification  only  in  a  credulous  age.  Most  of  the  historical 
documents  of  the  period  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  uncritical 
but  that  does  not  discredit  their  testimony  however  much  it  may 
confuse  their  editors.  It  can  be  urged  moreover  that  two  mutually 
incompatible  genealogies  of  the  saint  are  given.  The  genealogy 
given  by  MacFirbisigh  seems  in  fact  to  disagree  in  almost  every 
possible  detail  with  the  genealogy  in  23  M.  50  R.I. A.  That 
however  is  like  an  argument  that  Declan  never  existed.  It  really 
suggests  and  almost  postulates  the  existence  of  a  second  Declan 
whose  Acts  and  those  of  our  Declan  have  become  mutually  con- 
fused. 
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(II.)  Absence  of  Declan's  name  from  the  Acts  of  Patrick  is  a 
negative  argument.  It  is  explicable  perhaps  by  the  supposed 
irregularity  of  Declan's  preaching.  Declan  was  certainly  earlier 
than  Mochuda  and  yet  there  is  no  reference  to  him  in  the  Life  of  the 
latter  saint.  Ailbhe  however  is  referred  to  in  the  Tripartite  Life 
of  Patrick  and  the  cases  of  Ailbhe  and  Declan  are  a  pari ;  the 
two  saints  stand  or  fall  together. 

(IV.)  Motives  for  invention  of  the  pre-Patrician  myth  are  alleged, 
scil.  : — to  rebut  certain  claims  to  jurisdiction,  tribute  or  visitation 
advanced  by  Armagh  in  after  ages.  It  is  hard  to  see  however 
how  resistance  to  the  claims  in  question  could  be  better  justified 
on  the  theory  of  a  pre-Patrician  Declan,  who  admittedly 
acknowledged  Patrick's  supremacy,  than  on  the  admission  of  a 
post-Patrician  mission. 

That  in  Declan  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  early  Christian 
teacher  of  the  Decies  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  not  anterior  to 
Patrick  he  must  have  been  the  latter's  cotemporary.  Declan 
however  had  failed  to  convert  the  chieftain  of  his  race  and  for 
this — reading  between  the  lines  of  the  "Life" — we.  seem  to  hear 
Patrick  blaming  him. 

The  monuments  proper  of  Declan  remaining  at  Ardmore  are 

(a)  his  oratory  near  the  Cathedral  and  Round  Tower  in  the  graveyard, 

(b)  his  stone  on  the  beach,  (c)  his  well  on  the  cliff,  and  (d)  another 
stone  said  to  have  been  found  in  his  tomb  and  preserved  at  Ardmore 
for  long  ages  with  great  reveration.  The  "Life"  refers  moreover 
to  the  saint's  pastoral  staff  and  his  bell  but  these  have  disappeared 
for  centuries. 

The  "Oratory"  is  simply  a  primitive  church  of  the  usual  sixth 
century  type  :  it  stands  13'  4"  x  8'  9"  in  the  clear,  and  has,  or  had, 
the  usual  high-pitched  gables  and  square-headed  west  doorway 
with  inclining  jambs.  Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  early 
oratory  is  seen  in  the  curious  antae  or  prolongation  of  the 
side  walls.  Locally  the  little  building  is  known  as  the  beAtiriACAn, 
in  allusion,  most  likely,  to  its  high  gables  or  the  finials  which 
once,  no  doubt,  in  Irish  fashion,  adorned  its  roof.  Though 
somewhat  later  than  Declan's  time  this  primitive  building  is  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  Saint.      Popularly  it  is  supposed 
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to  be  his  grave  and  within  it  is  a  hollow  space  scooped  out, 
wherein  it  is  said  his  ashes  once  reposed.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  tradition  is  quite  correct  as  to  the  saint's  grave,  over  which 
the  little  church  was  erected  in  the  century  following  Declan's 
death.  The  oratory  was  furnished  with  a  roof  of  slate  by  Bishop 
Mills  in  1716. 

"St.  Declan's  Stone"  is  a  glacial  boulder  of  very  hard  con- 
glomerate which  lies  on  a  rocky  ledge  of  beach  beneath  the  village 
of  Ardmore.  It  measures  some  8'  6"  x  4'  6"  x  4'  0"  and  reposes 
upon  two  slightly  jutting  points  of  the  underlying  metamorphic 
rock.  Wonderful  virtues  are  attributed  to  St.  Declan's  Stone, 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  patronal  feast,  is  visited  by  hundreds 
of  devotees  who,  to  participate  in  its  healing  efficacy  and  bene- 
ficence, crawl  laboriously  on  face  and  hands  through  the  narrow 
space  between  the  boulder  and  the  underlying  rock.  Near  by,  at 
foot  of  a  new  storm-wall,  are  two  similar  but  somewhat  smaller 
boulders  which,  like  their  venerated  and  more  famous  neighbour, 
were  all  wrenched  originally  by  a  glacier  from  their  home  in  the 
Comeragh  Mountains  twenty  miles  away. 

"St.  Declan's  Well,"  beside  some  remains  of  a  rather  large 
and  apparently  twelfth  century  church  on  the  cliff,  in  the  townland 
of  Dj^sert  is  diverted  into  a  shallow  basin  in  which  pilgrims  bathe 
feet  and  hands.  Set  in  some  comparatively  modern  masonry  over 
the  well  are  a  carved  crucifixion  and  other  figures  of  apparenth' 
late  mediaeval  character.  Some  malicious  interference  with  this 
well  led,  nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  to  much  popular  indigna- 
tion and  excitement. 

The  second  "St  Declan's  Stone"  was  a  small,  cross-inscribed, 
jet-black  piece  of  slate  or  marble,  approximately — 2"  or  3"  x  1|". 
Formerly  it  seems  to  have  had  a  small  silver  cross  inset  and  was 
in  great  demand  locally  as  an  amulet  for  cattle  curing.  It  dis- 
appeared however,  some  fifty  years  or  so  since,  but  very  probably 
it  could  still  be  recovered  in  Dungarvan. 

Far  the  most  striking  of  all  the  monuments  at  Ardmore  is, 
of  course,  the  Round  Tower  which,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation, stands  with  its  conical  cap  of  stone  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
high.     Two  remarkable,  if  not  unique,  features  of  the  tower  are 
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the  series  of  sculptured  corbels  which  project  between  the  floors 
on  the  inside,  and  the  four  projecting  belts  or  zones  of  masonry 
which  divide  the  tower  into  storeys  externally.  The  tower's 
architectural  anomalies  are  paralleled  by  its  history  which  is 
correspondingly  unique  :  it  stood  a  regular  siege  in  1642,  when 
ordnance  was  brought  to  bear  on  it  and  it  was  defended  by  forty 
confederates  against  the  English  under  Lords  Dungarvan  and 
Broghil. 

A  few  yards  to  north  of  the  Round  Tower  stands  "The 
Cathedral"  illustrating  almost  every  phase  of  ecclesiastical  arch- 
itecture which  flourished  in  Ireland  from  St.  Patrick  to  the 
Reformation— Cyclopean,  Celtic-Romanesque,  Transitional  and 
Pointed.  The  chancel  arch  is  possibly  the  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  Transitional  that  we  have.  An 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  church  is  the  wonderful  series  of  Celtic 
arcades  and  panels  filled  with  archaic  sculptures  in  relief  which 
occupy  the  whole  external  face  of  the  west  gable. 

St.  Deolan's  foundation  at  Ardmore  seems  {teste  Moran's 
Archdall)  to  have  been  one  of  the  Irish  religious  houses  which 
accepted  the  reform  of  Pope  Innocent  at  the  Lateran  Council  and 
to  have  transformed  itself  into  a  Regular  Canonry.  It  would  how- 
ever be  possible  to  hold,  on  the  evidence,  that  it  degenerated  into 
a  mere  parochial  church.  We  hear  indeed  of  two  or  three  episcopal 
successors  of  the  saint,  scil.  :■ — Ultan  who  immediately  followed 
him,  Eugene  who  witnessed  a  charter  to  the  abbey  of  Cork  in 
1174,  and  Moelettrim  O  Duibhe-rathre  who  died  in  1303  after  he 
had,  according  to  the  annals  of  Inisfallen,  "erected  and  finished 
the  Church"  of  Ardmore.  The  "Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  and  Gall" 
have  reference,  circa  824  or  825,  to  plunder  by  the  Northmen  of 
Disert  Tipraite  which  is  almost  certainly  the  church  of  Dysert  by 
the  Holy  Well  at  Ardmore.  The  same  fleet,  on  the  same  expedition, 
plundered  Dunderrow  (near  Kinsale),  Inisshannon  (Bandon  River), 
Lismore,  and  Kilmolash. 

Regarding  the  age  of  our  "Life"  it  is  difficult  with  the  data 
at  hand  to  say  anything  very  definite.  While  dogmatism  however 
is  dangerous  indefiniteness  is  unsatisfying.  True,  we  cannot  trace 
the  genealogy  of  the  present  version  beyond  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  but  its  references  to  ancient  monuments  existing  at  date 
of  its  compilation  show  it  to  be  many  centuries  older.  Its  language 
proves  little  or  nothing,  for,  being  a  popular  work,  it  would  be 
modernised  to  date  by  each  successive  scribe.  Colgan  was  of 
opinion  it  was  a  composition  of  the  eighth  century.  Ussher  and 
Ware,  who  had  the  Life  in  very  ancient  codices,  also  thought  it 
of  great  antiquity.  Papebrach,  the  Bollandist,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  the  Life  could  not  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century, 
but  this  opinion  of  his  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  misappre- 
hension. In  the  absence  of  all  diocesan  colour  or  allusion  one 
feels  constrained  to  assign  the  production  to  some  period  previous 
to  Rathbreasail.  We  should  not  perhaps  be  iar  wrong  in  assigning 
the  first  collection  of  materials  to  somewhere  in  the  eighth  century 
or  in  the  century  succeeding.  The  very  vigorous  ecclesiastical 
revival  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  conclusion  of  the  Danish  wars, 
must  have  led  to  some  revision  of  the  country's  religious  literature. 
The  introduction,  a  century  and-a-half  later,  of  the  great  religious 
orders  most  probably  led  to  translation  of  the  Life  into  Latin  and 
its  casting  into  shape  for  reading  in  refectory  or  choir. 

Only  three  surviving  copies  of  the  Irish  Life  are  known  to  the 
writer  :  one  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  the  second  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  Collection  (M.  23,  50,  pp.  109-120),  and  the 
third  in  possession  of  Professor  Hyde.  As  the  second  and  third 
enumerated  are  copies  of  one  imperfect  exemplar  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  collate  both  with  the  Brussels  MS.  which 
has  furnished  the  text  here  printed.  M.  23,  50  (R.I.  A.)  has  however 
been  so  collated  and  the  marginal  references  initialled  B  are  to 
that  imperfect  copy.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  Murphy  "na  Raheenach,"  and  is  dated  1740.  It 
has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  more  than  the  important 
variants. 

The  present  text  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Brussels  MS.  plus 
lengthening  of  contractions.  As  regards  lengthening  in  question 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  well  known  contraction  for  eA  or  e  has 
been  uniformly  transliterated  e.  Otherwise  orthography  of  the 
MS.  has  been  scrupulously  followed — even  where  inconsistent  or 
incorrect.      For  the  division   into    paragraphs  the  editor  is    not 
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responsible  ;  he  has  merely  followed  the  division  originated, 
or  adopted,  by  the  scribe.  The  Life  herewith  presented  was 
copied  in  1629  by  Brother  Michael  O'Clery  of  the  Four  Masters' 
staff  from  an  older  MS.  of  Eochy  O'Heffernan's  dated  1582.  The 
MS.  of  O'Heffernan  is  referred  to  by  our  scribe  as  feinleAb-Ap,  but 
his  reference  is  rather  to  the  contents  than  to  the  copy.  Apparently 
O'Clery  did  more  than  transcribe  ;  he  re-edited,  as  was  his  wont, 
into  the  literary  Irish  of  his  day.  A  page  of  the  Brussels  MS., 
reproduced  in  facsimile  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  will 
give  the  student  a  good  idea  of  O'Clery's  script  and  style. 

Occasional  notes  on  Declan  in  the  martyrologies  and  else- 
where give  some  further  information  about  our  saint.  Unfortu- 
nately however  the  alleged  facts  are  not  always  capable  of  recon- 
ciliation with  statements  of  our  "Life,"  and  again  the  existence  of 
a  second,  otherwise  unknown,  Declan  is  suggested.  The  intro- 
duction of  rye  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Calendar  of  Oengus, 
as  introduction  of  wheat  is  credited  to  St.  Finan  Camm,  and 
introduction  of  bees  to  St.  Modomnoc, — "  It  was  the  full  of  his  shoe 
that  Declan  brought,  the  full  of  his  shoe  likewise  Finan,  but  the 
full  of  his  bell  Modomnoc"  (Cal.  Oeng.,  April  7th).  More  puzzling 
is  the  note  in  the  same  Calendar  which  makes  Declan  a  foster  son 
of  Mogue  of  Ferns  !  This  entry  illustrates  the  way  in  which 
errors  originate.  A  former  scribe  inadvertently  copied  in,  after 
Declan's  name,  portion  of  the  entry  immediately  following  which 
relates  to  Colman  Hua  Liathain.  Successive  scribes  re-copied  the 
error  without  discovering  it  and  so  it  became  stereotj^ped. 


III.— ST.   MOCHUDA. 

"  It  was  he  (Mochuda)  that  had  the  famous  congregation  consisting  of  seven 
hundred  and  ten  persons;  an  angel  used  to  address  every  third  man  of  them." 
(Martyrology  of  Donegal). 

In  some  respects  the  Life  of  Mochuda  here  presented  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  corresponding  Life  of  Declan.  The  former  document  is  in 
all  essentials  a  very  sober  historical  narrative — accurate  wherever 
we  can  test  it,  credible  and  harmonious  on  the  whole.  Philologically, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  of  little  value, — certainly  a  much  less  valuable  Life 
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than  Declan's  ;  historically,  however  (and  question  of  the  pre- 
Patrician  mission  apart)  it  is  immensely  the  more  important 
document.  On  one  point  do  we  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  its 
author,  scil. :  that  he  has  not  given  us  more  specifically  the  motives 
underlying-  Mochuda's  expulsion  from  Rahen — one  of  the  three 
worst  counsels  ever  given  in  Erin.  Reading  between  his  lines  we 
spell,  jealousy — invidia  religiosorum.  Another  jealousy  too  is 
suggested — the  mutual  distrust  of  north  and  south  which  has 
been  the  canker-worm  of  Irish  political  life  for  fifteen  hundred 
3'ears,  making  intelligible  if  not  justifying  the  indignation  of  a 
certain  distinguished  Irishman  who  wanted  to  know  the  man's 
name,  in  order  to  curse  its  owner,  who  first  divided  Ireland  into 
two  provinces. 

Three  different  Lives  of  Mochuda  are  known  to  the  present 
writer.  Two  of  them  are  contained  in  a  MS.  at  Brussels  (Cjr. 
Bindon,  p.  8,  13)  and  of  one  of  these  there  is  a  copy  in  a  MS.  of 
Dineen's  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (Stowe  Collection,  A.  IV,  I.) 
Dineen  appears  to  have  been  a  Cork  or  Kerry  man  and  to  have 
worked  under  the  patronage  of  that  rather  noted  Franciscan 
Father  Francis  Matthew  (O'Mahony),  who  was  put  to  death  at 
Cork  by  Inchiquin  in  1644.  The  bald  text  of  Dineen's  "Life" 
was  published  a  few  year's  since,  without  translation,  in  the  Irish 
Rosary.  The  corresponding  Brussels  copy  is  in  Michael  O'Clery's 
familiar  hand.  In  it  occuis  the  strange  pagan-flavoured  story  of 
the  British  Monk  Constantine.  O'Clery's  copy  was  made  in 
January,  1627,  at  the  Friary  of  Drouish  from  the  Book  of  Tadhg 
O'Ceanan  and  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  tract  entitled — "*Oo 
tn^cAiV)  11a  Su.4n.Ac."  The  bell  of  Mochuda,  by  the  wa}^,  which 
the  saint  rang  against  Blathmac,  was  called  the  glassan  of  Hui 
Suanaig  in  later  times. 

The  "Life"  here  printed,  which  follows  the  Latin  Life  so 
closely  that  one  seems  a  late  translation  of  the  other,  is  as  far  as 
the  editor  is  aware,  contained  in  a  single  MS.  only.  This  is  M.  23, 
50,  R.I. A-.,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Murphy,  "na  Raheenach." 
Murphy  was  a  Co.  Cork  schoolmaster,  scribe,  and  poet,  of  whom 
a  biographical  sketch  will  be  found  prefixed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Foley 
to  the  collection  of   Murphy's  poems  that  he  has  edited.     The 
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sobriquet,  "  na  Raheenach,"  is  really  a  kind  of  tribal  designation. 
The  "Life"  is  very  full  but  is  in  its  present  form  a  compara- 
tively late  production  ;  it  was  transcribed  by  Murphy  between 
1740  and  1750.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scribe  tells 
us  nothing  of  his  original.  Murphy,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have 
specialised  to  some  extent  in  saints'  Lives  and  to  have  imbued 
his  disciples  with  something  of  the  same  taste.  One  of  his  pupils 
was  Maurice  O'Connor,  a  scribe  and  shipwright  of  Cove,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  Life  of  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir  printed  in" Silva  Gadelica." 
The  reasons  of  choice  for  publication  here  of  the  present  Life  are 
avowedly  non-philological ;  the  motive  for  preference  is  that 
it  is  the  longest  of  the  three  Lives  and  for  historical  purposes  the 
most  important. 

The  Life  presents  considerable  evidence  of  historical  re- 
liability ;  its  geography  is  detailed  and  correct ;  its  references  to 
contemporaries  of  Mochuda  are  accurate  on  the  whole  and  there 
are  few  inconsistencies  or  none.  Moreover  it  sheds  some  new  light 
on  that  chronic  puzzle — organisation  of  the  Celtic  Church  of  Ireland. 
Mochuda,  head  of  a  great  monastery  at  Rahen,  is  likewise  a  kind 
of  pluralist  Parish  Priest  with  a  parish  in  Kerry,  administered  in 
his  name  by  deputed  ecclesiastics,  and  other  parishes  similarly 
administered  in  Kerrycurrihy,  Rostellan,  West  Muskerry,  and 
Spike  Island,  Co.  Cork.  When  a  chief  parishioner  lies  seriously  ill 
in  distant  Corca  Duibhne,  Mochuda  himself  comes  all  the  way 
from  the  centre  of  Ireland  to  administer  the  last  rites  to  the  dying 
man,  and  so  on. 

The  relations  of  the  people  to  the  Church  and  its  ministers 
are  in  many  respects  not  at  all  easy  to  understand.  Oblations, 
for  instance,  of  themselves  and  their  territory,  &e.,  by  chieftains 
are.  frequent.  Oblations  of  monasteries  are  made  in  a  similar 
way.  Probably  this  signifies  no  more  than  that  the  chief  region 
or  monastery  put  itself  under  the  saint's  jurisdiction  or  rule  or 
both.  That  there  were  other  churches  too  than  the  purely 
monastic  appears  from  offerings  to  Mochuda  of  already  existing 
churches,  v.g.  from  the  Clanna  Ruadhan  in  Decies,  &c. 

Lismore,  the  most  famous  of  Mochuda's  foundations,  became 
within  a  century  of  the  saint's  death,  one  of  the  great  monastic. 
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schools  of  Erin,  attracting  to  his  halls,  or  rather  to  its  boothies, 
students  from  all  Ireland  and  even — so  it  is  claimed — from  lands 
beyond  the  seas.  King  Alfrid  of  Northumbria,  for  instance,  is 
said  to  have  partaken  of  Lismore's  hospitality,  and  certainly  Cormac 
of  Cashel,  Malachy  and  Celsus  of  Armagh  and  many  others  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Scots  partook  thereof.  The  roll  of 
Lismore's  calendared  saints  would  require,  did  the  matter  fall 
within  our  immediate  province,  more  than  one  page  to  itself. 
Some  interesting  reference  to  Mochuda  and  his  holy  city  occur  in 
the  Life  of  one  of  his  disciples,  St.  Colman  Maic  Luachain,  edited 
for  the  R.I. A.  by  Professor  Kuno  Meyer. 

There  are  many  indications  in  the  present  Life  that,  at 
one  period,  and  in  the  time  of  Carthach,  the  western  boundary 
of  Decies  extended  far  beyond  the  line  at  present  recognised. 
Similar  indications  are  furnished  by  the  martyrologies,  &c.  ;  for 
instance,  the  martyrology  of  Donegal  under  November  28th  records 
of  "the  three  sons  of  Bochra"  that  "they  are  of  Archadh  Raithin 
in  Ui  Mic  Caille  in  Deisi  Mumhan"  and  Ibid,  p.  xxxvii,  it  is  stated 
"1  cconTu\e  CofACMge  acait)  tiA  "Oepi  tTlttriuvn."  Not  onlv 
Imokilly  but  all  Co.  Cork,  east  of  Oueenstown  and  north  to  the 
Blackwater,  seems  to  have  acknowledged  Mochuda's  jurisdiction. 
At  Rathbreasail  accordingly  {teste  Keating,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Book  of  Cloneneigh)  the  Diocese  of  Lismore  is  made  to  extend  to 
Cork, — probably  over  the  present  baronies  of  Imokilly,  Kinatallon, 
and  Barrymore.  That  part,  at  least,  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon 
was  likewise  included  is  inferrible  from  the  fact  that,  as  late  as 
the  sixteenth  century  visitations,  Kilworth,  founded  by  Colman 
Maic  Luachain,  ranked  as  a  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Lismore. 
Further  evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  furnished 
by  Clondulane,  &c,  represented  in  the  present  Life  as  within 
Carthach's  jurisdiction. 

The  Rule  of  St.  Carthach  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  Irish  so-called 
monastic  Rules  surviving.  It  is  in  reality  less  a  "rule,"  as  the 
latter  is  now  understood,  than  a  series  of  Christian  and  religious 
counsels  drawn  up  by  a  spiritual  master  for  his  disciples.  It  must 
not  be  understood  from  this  that  each  religious  house  did  not  have 
its  formal  regulations.     The  latter  however  seem  to  have  depended 
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largely  upon  the  abbot's  spirit,  will  or  discretion.  The  existing 
"Rules"  abound  in  allusions  to  forgotten  practices  and  customs 
and,  to  add  to  their  obscurity,  their  language  is  very  difficult — 
sometimes,  like  the  language  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  unintelligible. 
The  rule  ascribed  to  Mochuda  is  certainty  a  document  of  great 
antiquity  and  may  well  have  emanated  from  the  seventh  century 
and  from  the  author  whose  name  it  bears.  The  tradition  of  Lismore 
and  indeed  of  the  Irish  Church  is  constant  in  attributing  it  to  him. 
Copies  of  the  Rule  are  found  in  numerous  MSS.  but  many  of  them 
are  worthless  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the  scribes  to  whom 
the  difficult  Irish  of  the  text  was  unintelligible.  The  text  in  the 
Leabhar  Breac  has  been  made  the  basis  of  his  edition  of  the  Rule 
by  Mac  Eaglaise,  a  writer  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  (1910). 
Mac  Eaglaise's  edition,  though  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
is  far  the  most  satisfactory  which  has  yet  appeared.  Previous 
editions  of  the  Rule  or  part  of  it  comprise  one  by  Dr.  Reeves  in 
his  tract  on  the  Culdees,  one  by  Kuno  Meyer  in  the  Gaelic  Journal 
(Vol.  V.),  another  in  ArcJiiv  fur  C.L.  (3  Bund.  1905),  and  another 
again  in  Eriu  (Vol.  2,  -p.  172),  besides  a  free  translation  of  the 
whole  Rule  by  O' Curry  in  the  I.  R.  Record  for  1864.  The  text  of 
the  Record  edition  of  1910  is  from  Leabhar  Breac  collated  with 
other  MSS.  The  order  in  the  various  copies  is  not  the  same  and 
some  copies  contain  material  which  is  wanting  in  others.  The 
"Rule"  commences  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  then  it 
enumerates  the  obligations  respectively  of  bishops,  abbots,  priests, 
monks,  and  culdees.  Finally  there  is  a  section  on  the  order  of 
meals  and  on  the  refectory  and  another  on  the  obligations  of  a 
king.  The  following  excerpt  on  the  duties  of  an  abbot  (7.  E. 
Record  translation)  will  illustrate  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Rule : 

"Of  the  Abbot  of  a  Church. 

1. — If  you  be  the  head  man  of  a  Church  noble  is  the  power, 
better  for  you  that  you  be  just  who  take  the  heirship  of  the  king. 

2. — If  you  are  the  head  man  of  a  Church  noble  is  the  obliga- 
tion, preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  from  the  small  to 
the  great. 

3. — What  Holy  Church  commands  preach  then  with  diligence ; 
what  vou  order  to  each  one  do  it  vourself. 
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4. — As  you  love  your  own  soul  love  the  souls  of  all.  Yours 
the  magnification  of  every  good  [and]  banishment  of  every  evil. 

5. — Be  not  a  candle  under  a  bushel.  Your  learning  without 
a  cloud  over  it.  Yours  the  healing  of  every  host  both  strong  and 
weak. 

6. — Yours  to  judge  each  one  according  to  grade  and  according 
to  deed  ;   he  will  advise  you  at  judgment  before  the  king. 

10. — Yours  to  rebuke  the  foolish,  to  punish  the  hosts,  turning 
disorder  into  order  [restraint]  of  the  stubborn,  obstinate,  wretched." 

Reservation  of  the  Coarbship  of  Mochuda  at  Lismore  in 
favour  of  Kerrymen  is  an  extremely  curious  if  not  unique  provision. 
How  long  it  continued  in  force  we  do  not  know.  Probably  it 
endured  to  the  twelfth  century  and  possibly  the  rule  was  not  of 
strict  interpretation.  Christian  O'Connarchy,  who  was  bishop  of 
Lismore  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  regarded  as  a  native  of  Decies, 
though  the  contrary  is  slightly  suggested  by  his  final  retirement 
to  Kerry.  The  alleged  prophecy  concerning  Keny  men  and  the 
coarbship  points  to  some  rule,  regulation  or  law  of  Mochuda. 
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bechA  DecctAin 


l)e-c\ciprnnuf  epifcopuf  DeclAnuf  -oe  nobilifimo  tlibenniAe 
f  egum  genef e  .1.  An  cefpoc  nAerhtA  |\e  nAbAfCAf  T)ecLAnuf  Af 
"ÓO  cinel  no  uAfAt  nio5iu\i*óe  eneATW  r>ó  neoc  -00  caiú  plAitef 
(a)  -Aguf  aofCAin  (6)  CneAnn  1  ccemfAig  (c)  .AimpeAn  p.A-OA  (d). 
Aguf  X)o  bi   "OecLAti   aj\    nA    geinerhAin    mAf    buf   poLluf   AfA 
jeinetfiAm  Aguf  AfA  jeineteAC  UAfAt  ó  pwl,  ot|\  if  Arht-Ano  *oo  t>i 
eoctuviT)  peTOleAC  cum  a  mbefiAf  (0)  a  gemelAó  forh  hia  AifOfig 
óuriiACCAó  fof  6nwn  (/)  wle  50  niomlÁn  t>a  bliAT)Ain  "oeAg  Aguf 
t>o  bACCAf  cnitin  niAc  Aige  .1.  t)f  ef  Agiif  tlAf  -Aguf  1-ocot.A  (g)  a 
nAnmAnnA  Aguf  Af  pjuu  A"obencí  nA  cni  ptroetnrky,  Agtif  "oo  gAb 
(/t)  moinfeifeAn  Aguf  ce^o  fompA  fo,  Agtif  t>a  fliocc  iru*  itoiaij 
•Aguf  t)a  ccoiiibfÁcfAib  .1.  fliocc  Ginerhoin  nige   nCneAnn    niA 
ccnefoem  Aguf  iaj\  ccnei-oerh.     Agtif  T)o  UngeccAf  An  cnuin 
niAc   fin  in    Áenló   té   nA    n*oeinbfíAif   fém   .1.   CtotfA    mgeAn 
ecli^ix)  pen!) tig.     <&5tif  -oo  coinnceTili  í  uACAib  a  ccnítin  Aguf 
An  rriAC  nucc  fi  "oon  coiff  cef  fin  t>o  bi  (/)  noinnci  ó  cní  ffiAbAib 
•oenccA  tja  foittpuccbAt)  50  f Aibe  An  nA  semetriAin   on    cniún 
fin.      Aguf  "oo  bí  "oegrhAifeAc  t>o  néin  fAicponA  Aguf  lÁitnn 
o  bfíojAibh  in  Aimpf.  a  lenb*OACCA  rriAn  nAn  piAtAC  tenAb  a 
cotiiAefA  "00   beit.      Aguf  if  é  bA  tiAinm   t)ó    tuccruvo  SfiAb 
nt)encc  onA  (k)  cni  rniAbAib  T»efccA  ATjubfAmAn.      Aguf  if  Ann 
no  cionnfccAin  nige  neneAnn  "oo  gAbAit  AnbluvoAm   fiiAin   [I) 
^Aiuf  CefAif   bÁf   Aguf   -oo   bí   fé   fé   btiA-otiA    ficec    tnpige 
neneAnn,  -j  x>o  bí  itiac  Aicce  x>Áf  bó   bAinm   CfiomcAn   tlÍAnAin 
"j  ní   fAibe  fé  aóc  fé  btiA"onA  "oeAg  ni  fije.     Agtif  bAOi  itiac 
Ag  CfiomcAn  (m)  -oAf  bAinm  "pefA"OAó  "pm-ofeócnAó  (n).     Aguf 

(a)  B.  omits  ptAiteAf .  (b)  B.  substitutes  cÁtiACAf .  (c)  B.  reads  aji  after 

UeAmjiAij.  (d)    B.    adds — 1    itoumt)    a   céite   mÁ^  poittfeocAtnAoi-o  111A 

^eineAÍAc.  (e)  B.  inserts  b«nA"o«r.  (/)  B.  reads — <\fi  Úe>Arii|iAií;  Ajuf 
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The  most  blessed  Bishop  Declan  of  the  most  noble  race  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland,  i.e.,  the  holy  bishop  who  is  called  Declan  was 
of  the  most  noble  royal  family  of  Ireland — a  family  which  held 
the  sceptre  and  exacted  tribute  from  all  Ireland  at  Tara  for  ages. 
Declan  was  by  birth  of  noble  blood  as  will  appear  from  his  origin 
and  genealogy,  for  it  was  from  Eochaidh  Feidhleach,1  the  powerful 
Ardrigh2  of  Ireland  for  twelve  years,  that  he  sprang.  Eochaidh 
aforesaid,  had  three  sons,  scil.  : — Breas,  Nar,  and  Lothola,  who 
are  called  the  three  Finneavna  ;3  there  reigned  one  hundred  and 
seven  kings  of  their  race  and  kindred  before  and  after  them,  i.e. 
of  the  race  of  Eremon,  king  of  Ireland, — before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  since.  These  three  youths  lay  one  day  with 
their  own  sister  Clothra,  daughter  of  the  same  father,  and  she 
conceived  of  them.4  The  son  she  brought  forth  as  a  consequence 
of  that  intercourse  was  marked  by  three  red  wavy  lines  which 
indicated  his  descent  from  the  three  youths  aforesaid. '  He  was 
named  Lugaidh  Sriabhdearg5  from  the  three  lines  in  question, 
and  he  was  beautiful  to  behold  and  of  greater  bodily  strength 
in  infancy  than  is  usual  with  children  of  his  age.  He  com- 
menced his  reign  as  king  of  Ireland  the  year  in  which  Caius 
Ceasar6  died  and  he  reigned  for  twenty  years.  His  son  was 
named  Criomthan  Nianair7  who  reigned  but  sixteen  years. 
Criomthan's  son  was  named  Fearadach  Finnfechtnach8  whose  son 

Ap  eifiinn  vnte.  (g)   B.=tocAjt.  (h)   Lacuna  in  B.  (/)  B.=pé. 

(k)  B  omits  onÁ,  and  thence  to  end  of  sentence.  (/)  B.  reads — 5 ai p  1  f  impipe 

bÁp  te  CeAf  Afi.  {m)  B.  is  unintelligible  here  owing  to  unconscious  omission 

of  a  clause.  (»)    B.   adds: — ~\    tso    b!    cjiíoca  bliAx>An    1    fiijje   neifieAnn 

Ajup  x)o  mA'ftbA'ó  1  cUeAiriiiAij;  é. 


4  toectiA  "oeccUMti. 

itiac  'ooféin  pACtiA  pnT>otAit)  (o).  Aguf  nuc  "ooféin  Cúacaí 
UeccrrtAf  (^>).  Aguf  x>o  bi  itiac  A5  UuacaL  T>Af  bo  eorhAinm 
pefólimiT)  fteccniAf  (q).  Agtif  bACCAf  cfiuf  iiiac  A5  "peToUmit) 
.1.  Con*o-céA*o-CAChAt),  -]  eoctiAT)  pint)  -)  piAChA  Sui5T)e.  Aguf 
bAOi  Conn  fichi  btiAT>Ain  til  nige  nCfeAnn  *]  (r)  menAit)  clú 
Aguf  oifoeAfCAif  cofAT)  An  CAtmAti  -\  meACA  -\  mbleccA  001 
inGfwn  fe  Linn  Ctnnn-ceA*o-CACbAi5  50  T)eife"o  An  "ooriiAin. 
Agtif  -oo  iTiAfDAT)  tn  TDaij  Coda  fe  btltcoib  é  .1.  te  Uiopwcce 
UifeAó.  Agtif  AfíAT)  Afíot  50  bnÁt  ^f  mó  gAbur  f  ige  nepe-ann 
(s).  Agtif  if  é  eocAiT)  pmx)  "oobA  iyiac  tAnAifce  Ag  "pei"o1ilimi"Oli 
ReccmAf.  Aguf  "oo  coto  (t)  iccoicceAT)  lAigenn.  Aguf  if  Ann 
acat)  Afiol  Agtif  AfUocc  ó  fin.  Ag«f  Áifimcep  mAf  LAigne- 
CAib  1ACC.  Agtif  acat)  mofÁn  "oo  cigennAib  ~\  t>o  TMonib 
cumACCAib  (u)  *oibb  ilXAigmbb.  pACA  Single  imoffo  if  Ann 
•oobi  fefAnn  Aicce  AcamcelL  nAUeAnifAc.  51*°e"°  F^Aif.  Ye 
bÁf  ní  Af  CAOfccA  (v)  inA  "oobi  fige  n6feAnn  Aicce.  Aguf  "OO' 
bACCAf  cfiúf  niAC  Aicce  .1.  RoffA  Agiif  Oenguf  Aguf  GogAn 
Aguf  f a  gníomAc,  jaIac,  5AifccemAil  An  cnitif  fin  tn  cc^tAib 
Agiif  bi  ccorhlAnnAib  (w).  Aguf  *oo  *óeff5iiAi5  Oenguf  "oib 
Af  cfó"óAóc  (x)  tnle,  Aguf  Af  ff  if  AT>efci  Oenguf  5^ebtu\ibcecb. 
Aguf  if  é  fA  fí  efeAnn  An  CAnfin  ConmAC  mAC  Ainc  mic  Cwnn- 
cécccACAign.  Agtif  *oo  bí  mAC  Ag  CofbmAC  T>Af  bAinm 
CeAtlAC  mAC  CofbniAic  Aguf  fucc  fé  mgen  eogAin  (y)  mic 
piACbA  Stng'oe  Af  AiteAt)  teif  .1.  Cfei"óe  ingen  eogAin.  Aguf 
niAf  *oo  cuaIatj  (z)  Oenguf  5Aet5U'A,ocet  f1n  -1-  mgen  A*6eAp- 
bfACAf  *oo  bneit  t>o  CeAttAcb  leif  "oo  gAbb  fefcc  mof  be, 
1  t>o  ten  CeAllAc-  50  UerhfAig  Aguf  a  "óaIca  lAif  .1.  Coj\c 
'Otnbne  mAC  CAifpfi  rrnc  ConAife  mic  ttlogA  Laitia  "do  bí  mgíAVL- 
nuf  A5  CofbmAC  ó    ttltnmneACbAib.     Agtif    ^f  x>ó    Gnguf  "oa 


(0)  B.  adds: — -\  x>o  bi  v\\l  btiAT>iiA  "oeAj  i  yi^e  -]  -oo  mAfbA"ó  i  ■oCeAtrinAij;  é. 
(p)  B.  adds: — Ajuf  -oo  bi  c|ií  btiA-ótiA  -piceA-o  1  t''5e  CeAm|tAc  no  jujt  mAfbA"ó 
te    hUttcAib    é.  (q)    B.    adds: — Agur    no    6i    tiaoi     mbliAX)tiA   i   t"5e 

(r)  B.  has  bei-o,  with  some  variation  of  remainder  of  clause.  (s)  B.  add?: — 
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was  Fiacha  Finnolaidh9  whose  son  again  was  Tuathal  Teachtmhar.10 
This  Tuathal  had  a  son  Felimidh  Rcachtmhar11  who  had  in  turn 
three  sons — Conn  Ceadcathach,12  Eochaidh  Finn,  and  Fiacha 
Suighde.  Conn  was  king  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years  and  the 
productiveness13  of  crops  and  soil  and  of  dairies  in  the  time  of 
Conn  are  worthy  of  commemoration  and  of  fame  to  the  end  of  time. 
Conn  was  killed  in  Magh  Cobha14  by  the  Ulstermen,  scil.  : — by 
Tiopruid  Tireach15  and  it  is  principally  his  seed16  which  has  held 
the  kingship  of  Ireland  ever  since.  Eochaidh  Finn17  was  second 
son  to  Felimidh  Reachtmhar  and  he  migrated  to  the  latter's 
province  of  Leinster,  and  it  is  in  that  province  his  race  and  progeny 
have  remained  since  then.  They  are  called  Leinstermen,  and  there 
are  many  chieftains  and  powerful  persons  of  them  in  Leinster. 
Fiacha  Suighde18  moreover,  although  he  died  before  he  succeeded 
to  the  chief  sovereignty,  possessed  land  around  Tara.  He  left 
three  sons — Ross,  Oengus,  and  Eoghan  who  were  renowned  for 
martial  deeds — valiant  and  heroic  in  battle  and  in  conflict.  Of 
the  three,  Oengus  excelled  in  all  gallant  deeds  so  that  he  came  to 
be  styled  Oengus  of  the  poisonous  javelin.  Cormac  Mac  Art  Mac 
Conn19  it  was  who  reigned  in  Ireland  at  this  time.  Cormac  had 
a  son  named  Ceallach  who  took  by  force  the  daughter20  of  Eoghan 
Mac  Fiacha  Suighde  to  dwell  with  him,  i.e.  Credhe  the  daughter 
of  Eoghan.  When  Oengus  Gaebuaibhtheach  ("of  the  poisonous 
javelin")21  heard  this,  viz.,  that  the  daughter  of  his  brother  had 
been  abducted  by  Ceallach  he  was  roused  to  fury  and  he  followed 
Ceallach  to  Tara  taking  with  him  his  foster  child,  scil.  : — Core 
Duibhne,22  the  son  of  Cairbre,  son  of  Conaire,  son  of  Mogha  Lamha 
whom  Cormac  held  as  a  hostage  from  the  Munstermen,  and  whom 

1  riA  -Ó1A1-Ó.             (t)  B.  has  CUA1-Ó  50  instead  of  cói-o.             (u)  B.  substitutes 

•AfipAccACA    for    cnmAcrAib.               (v)    B.    has    put    instead  of  niof   rAopcA. 

(w)  B.  substitutes  món-JAtAio.           (#)  B.  varies  slightly  here.  (y)  B.  omits 

eoJAin.  (z)   B.  has  óx>  C 


6  toeuViA  'oecctAW. 

coiriieACC  cucc  ConbtriAC  (a)é.  Agur  Af  trool  50  Ueriif\Ai£  *oo 
éngur  (b)  x>o  connAinc  (c)  CcaUac  An  cúlAib  ConbmAic  itiA 
furóe.  Asur  cucc  jm-oa-o  p^eige  (d)  pAin  gun  cuin  epic  ón  cAob 
50  AnAile.  Agur  A5  CAbAinc  tiA  fteige  Aff  -oo  ben  a  bunlAnn 
caj\  fflit  "ConbmAic  50  norrbnitT,  ^5«r  *oo  oen  {e)  a  bunlAnn 
ipn  n eAccAine  50  nor  mAnb  A$ur  no  irhcij  rein  A^ur  a-oaIca 
ftÁn  An  cuLa  mA  01A15  pn.  A  cce*\nn  Aimpne  (/)  cucc  Conb- 
niAC  X)a  Aine  erbAMT)  Atiieic  Agur  a  fút  Agur  a  neccAine  ó  Aengur 
JjAebuAibcec  Agur  on  a  bju\cnib  Agur  *oo  bnecnuig  ré  a  monn- 
AnbA-ó  ónA  n-oúcíiAis  pém  .1.  ó  T)eipb  UemnAó  Agur  ni  buAice 
AmÁw  acc  ón  (g)  cAob  cbuAi-o  "oeinin*o  uile.  Agur  cuccat> 
recc  ccaca  ecconnA  níAr  CAor  cca  iua  (h)  vo  ^AbACCAn  lonnAn- 
bAt>  cuca.  Aguf  "oo  nonpac  -oijbAl  rnón  *oo  ConbmAc  Agur  xía 
tíiumncin  (i)  piA  cACAib  pn,  gfoet)  Af  lA-ofAn  x>o  clÁi'óe'ó 
-Ann,  Agur  T)ob  éiccen  *ooib  rA  *oeoi§  au  -ouchAig  "OFASbAil 
Agur  ionnAnbA*o  t)o  gAbAil  cuca  (/)  .1.  cp  meic  ^iACbA  Suig-oe 
.1.  HorrA  Agur  Oengur  Agur  GogAn,  rriAn  a  *oubnArriAn  nomAinn 
(&).  Agur  Aft  nA  nionnAnbu-ó  rriAn  pn  ó  pg  benenn  cAngACCAn 
50  nij  ITIutTiAn  50  bOitiU,  Otum  An  5A0I  SAi-óbe  ingine  Cuinn- 
ce"o-cAc1iAi5  nobA  ben  t>ó.  Agur  ptAnACCAn  renAnn  Ann  .1.  nA 
T)éip  tTluttiAin,  Agur  Af  "oa  fliocc  pn  .1.  t>o  ftiocc  eo^Ain  1Tlic 
piAchA  Suig-oe  acáT)  nígu  Agur  "oúccAfA  nA  nT)éip  ópn  AnuAr  (/). 
C.  2.  Agur  Af  "oo  fUoóc  An  6o$Ain  ceccnA  pn  An 
cefpocc  nAemcA  "OectAn  *oa  lAibeonAm  mAn  n*oiAi§  (m)  .1. 
*OectAn  niAC  dnc  tllic  Unein  1Tlic  Luig'oeAc  tTiic  íTIiaió  TTIic 
t)pAin  tTlic  eogAin  1Tlic  Aifc  Ctn|\p  1Tlic  ttlop^onb  (n)  1Tlic 
tYlefgconA  1Tlic  fíleprone  tllic  Cuatia  CAinbneACAi^  TDic 
ConjvA  CAcbuA-OAig  1Tlic  Coinpne  1Tlic  eogAin  1Tlic  "piACbAiT) 
Suij-oe  HI1C  'pei'olimi'o  tleccmAin  1Tlic  UuacaI  UeccmAip. 
Ginc   mAc   Ufem    imonno   p    ha   n"Oéip    Afe    nob    AcliAin    x>o 

(a)  B.  has — coitné^-o  ó  óojiitiac.        (b)  B.  omits,  -oo  O.       (c)  B.  substitutes — -puAiji. 
(d)  B.  has  fÁÍA-6  •oefteis.  (e)  B.  reads — x>o  riiA|ib  |ieAccAifie  nA  CeAmjiAc 

A5«f  "ottOT,S'oe  cunAX)Aib  ConniAic.        (/)  B.  reads,  lAjifin.        (g)  B.  omits  clause. 
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lie  had  given  for  safe  custody  to  Oengus.  When  Oengus  reached 
Tara  he  beheld  Ceallach23  sitting  behind  Cormac.  He  thrust  his 
spear  at  Ceallach  and  pierced  him  through  from  front  to  back. 
However  as  he  was  withdrawing  the  spear  the  handle  struck 
Cormac 's  eye  and  knocked  it  out  and  then,  striking  the  steward, 
killed  him.24  He  himself  (Oengus)  with  his  foster  child  escaped 
safely.  After  a  time  Cormac,  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  his 
eye  and  his  steward  at  the  hands  of  Oengus  of  the  victorious  j  avelin 
and  of  his  kinsmen,  ordered  their  expulsion  from  their  tribal 
territory,  i.e.  from  the  Decies  of  Tara,25  and  not  alone  from 
these,  but  from  whole  northern  half  of  Ireland.  However,  seven 
battles26  were  fought  in  which  tremendous  loss  was  inflicted  on 
Cormac  and  his  followers  before  Oengus  and  his  people,  i.e.  the 
three  sons  of  Fiacha  Suighde,  namely,  Ross  and  Oengus  and 
Eoghan,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  eventually  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  fly  the  country  and  to  suffer  exile.  Consequent  on 
their  banishment  as  above  b}^  the  king  of  Ireland  they  sought 
hospitality  from  the  king  of  Munster,  Oilill  Olum,27  because 
Sadhbh,  daughter  of  Conn  Ceadcathach  was  his  wife.  They  got 
land  from  him,  scil.  :  the  Decies  of  Munster,28  and  it  is  to  that 
race,  i.e.  the  race  of  Eoghan  Mac  Fiacha  Suighde  that  the 
kings  and  country  of  the  Decies  belong  ever  since.  Of  this  same 
race  of  Eoghan  was  the  holy  bishop  Declan  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  later  scil.:  Declan  son  of  Eire,29  son  of  Trein,  son  of 
Lughaidh,  son  of  Miaich,  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of 
Art  Corp,  son  of  Moscorb,  son  of  Mesgeadra,  son  of  Measfore,  son 
of  Cuana  Cainbhreathaigh,  son  of  Conaire  Cathbuadhaigh,  son  of 
Cairbre,  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Fiacha  Suighde,  son  of  Felimidh 
Reachtmhar,  son  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar. 

The  father  of  Declan  was  therefore  Ere  Mac  Trein.     He  and 

(h)  B.  reads  flit.  (i)  B.  omits  three  last  words.  (/)  B.  omits  cuca. 

(k)  B.  omits  clause.  (/)  B.  reads  -oe  cói-p.  (m)  B.  reads  itiÁft  jeineAlAÓ. 

(n)  B.=morcA-ojiA. 


8  toeutiA  -oeccUMti. 

"OéclAn  Agup  -oo  ctJAiDti  pern  -j  a  ben  "Oeicin  co  ceAch  com- 
bpACAp  T)ó  T)Áp]  DiMtim  DobpAn.  Agup  Apí  pin  Aimpep  mA 
ccAimc  Am  cmpmiT)  ACOippcepA  -oo  "Oeicin  Agup  ifé  coippcep 
•oo  bi  Aice  *OecU\n  (o)  -j  po  cuipnii  é  gAti  cin-oep  gAn  -oólAp  gAn 
■oocArhAt,  -7  a^a  coccb.5il  ah  "01A15  Abeipche  no  ben  Acen-o 
ppi  ctoich  moip.  Agup  bra  a  pip  Acctnb  (p)  50  ccucc  "OectAn 
coriiApcA  nAerhCACCA  leip,  Agttp  miopbtnle  a  bpomn  a  rhÁctiAp 
atyiaiI  acá  pccpiobCA  on  pÁií> : — "  T)e  uuIua  fAticcipcAUi  ce  ^ 
ppophecAm  m  gencibup  T>eT)i  ce  "  .1.  -oo  naetifuf  cú  imbpoin-o -oo 
niACAp  *j  cuccup  tdoiu\  cine-OAib  attiaiI  pÁró  cú.  Agup  if 
AmlAit)  pm  "oo  bí  TDeclAn  a\\  nA  n^eriuvo  imbpomn  a  mAChAp 
Agup  Ay  tia  CAbAipc  0  T)ia  -oonA  cmcoAib  nv\  a  pAit)  lep 
hiompoiT>e*oh  mopAn  oonA  "OAomib  ó  jeinnctigecc  Agup  o 
pechpAn  An  cpeix)im  co  hAt)pAT)  Cpiopc  Agup  An  cpeiT)im 
CACoUce  mA|\  bur  potlup  m  a\\  n-oiAig  (q)  óip  -oo  bén  multAc  (r) 
po  niAec  a  cmx)  pon  ctoich  cpuAitj  mAp  AOubpAmAp  (s)  Agup  Ap 
mbém  a  cin-o  ppiA  t>o  ponATj  CAbAn  "]  coLL  (2)  ipm  cloic  -oo  peip 
popmu  (u)  •]  cumcA  ACinn  ■]  nip  (v)  upcomec  oó  pém  a  mot)  Ay 
bit.  Agup  iu  "OAome  "oo  connAipc  pin  "oo  gAb  longAncup  mop  iacc 
oip  'oo  bi  6pe  An  CAn  pin  m  epbAt»  cpei*oim  Agup  Ay  AtinAiti  x>o 
cichi  corhAptA  nAemcA  no  CpiopcAit>e  Ay  Aonx)uine  (w).  Agup 
An  ctoch  AyAy  cuic  cent)  "OeclAin  ipé  Ay  Amm  x>\,  CAppAcc 
"OeclAin.  Agup  An  ciupcce  nó  An  pepcAin  pepAf  ipin  CAbAn 
a  -oubpAmAp  miotiAt)  cmT)  DéclAin  pccpiopcAp  gAlAip  Agup 
eplAince  teip  "oo  gpApAib  T)é  Agup  "oo  "óepbux)  AnAerhcAóCA  (x). 
C.  3.  1n  oit)ce  geine  (y)  "OeclAin  -oo  CAipbéAnAt)  longnAX) 
móp  "oo  cACb  Agup  "oon  -opoing  v>o  bi  ACComgAp  T)Áic  AgememnA 
.1.  cÁep  cemncioe  (2)x»pAicpin  cpe  Iapax)  ó  (a)  mullAc  ah  cije  inA 
pAibe  "OeclÁn,  A5up  no  ceiget)!!  puAp  50  tierii  Agup  AiiúAp 
■Afifi    A5UT    Aingit    mroA    ha    cimcell.       Ajup    hi    hi     piojAip 

(0)   B.  adds — -oo  ^iwj  é.  (p)   B.  reads,  AgA-o.  (q)   B.  adds — triAjt  ■oo 

ctuinpix).  (r)  B.  reads — &\\  mbuAin  muitAij.  (5)   B.  substitutes — &p 

TiA  bfteit.  (t)  B.  substitutes,  ctAif.  (it)  pojimu  written  in  later  hand 
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his  wife  Deithin  went  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman 
Dobhran30  about  the  time  that  Declan's  birth  was  due.  The  child 
she  bore  was  Declan,  whom  she  brought  forth  without  sickness, 
pain  or  difficulty  but  in  being  lifted  up  afterwards  he  struck  his 
head  against  a  great  stone.  Let  it  be  mentioned  that  Declan 
showed  proofs  of  sanctification  and  power  of  miracle-working  in  his 
mother's  womb,  as  the  prophet  writes  : — "De  vulva  sanctificavi  te 
et  prophetam  in  gentibus  dedi  te"  (Before  thou  earnest  forth  out 
•of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee  and  made  thee  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations.)  Thus  it  is  that  Declan  was  sanctified  in  his  mother's 
womb  and  was  given  by  God  as  a  prophet  to  the  pagans  for  the 
conversion  of  multitudes  of  them  from  heathenism  and  the  misery 
of  unbelief  to  the  worship  of  Christ  and  to  the  Catholic  faith,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on.  The  very  soft  apex  of  his  head  struck  against 
a  hard  stone,31  as  we  have  said,  and  where  the  head  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  stone  it  made  therein  a  hollow  and  cavity  of  its  own 
form  and  shape,  without  injury  of  any  kind  to  him.  Great  wonder 
thereupon  seized  all  who  witnessed  this,  for  Ireland  was  at  this 
time  without  the  true  faith  and  it  was  rarely  that  any  one  (therein) 
had  shown  heavenly  Christian  signs.  "Declan's  Rock"  is  the  name 
■of  the  stone  with  which  the  Saint's  head  came  into  contact.  The 
water  or  rain  which  falls  into  the  before-mentioned  cavity  (the 
place  of  Declan's  head)  dispels  sickness  and  infirmity,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  as  proof  of  Declan's  sanctity.  On  the  night  of  Declan's 
birth  a  wondrous  sign  was  revealed  to  all,  that  is  to  the  people 
who  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  birthplace  ;  this  was  a 
ball  of  fire  which  was  seen  blazing  on  summit  of  the  house  in  which 
the  child  lay,  until  it  reached  up  to  heaven  and  down  again,  and 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  angels.     It  assumed  the  shape 

above  line.  (v)  B.  has  nioft.  (w)  B.  adds — innce  (.v)  B.  reads— 

tiAoriiiACE   T)eA5lÁin.  (y)  B.  reads,  jeineAmtiA.  (z)   B.  adds— nó 

fAijneÁn    ceineAx>.  (a)  B.  has,  aji  lAfA-ó    oj\ 


ío  toectiA  DeccUvm. 

*onéimine  AmAit  t>o  u«MfbénA*ó  T»on  jDAcniAnc  lAcob  nAemcA  (&).. 
Aguf  ha  "ojeme  "oo  conm\inc  Aguf  t>o  cuaIato  m  ní  fin  •00b 
longnAT)  teo  he.  Aguf  ni  nAibe  a  piof  aca  gun  Abe  *Oia  no 
nmne  poilAfiuccAT)  (c)  a  miofbuile  (d)  pem  ifm  nAoitnn  fin  (e) 
Aguf  ^r^A  óccIacíi  pern  *oo  bnigb  (/)  50  nAibe  efbATo  An  cnei*oirh 
onn^  Agtfp  A\\  au  cAlAifi  t>a  nAbACCAn  uite.  Aguf  gfóeí) 
«An  nA  Aitnif  Pn  "°on  pop  CniofCAi"óe  .1.  "oo  ColmÁn,  neocb  t>o 
bÁi  An  cAnfin  wa  fACCAnc  Aguf  uia  (g)  "01^15  uia  efpoc  nAemcA, 
CAimc  re  triAiLle  te  gAifoecrnif  món  Aguf  -^P  nA  lion<vob  *oo 
SpinAc  iiA  pAmeccón^ccA  cum  An  lonAit)  innAibe  "OeclAn  Aguf 
■oo  fenmóin  t>a  cuircigib  cneixrerfi  Cniofc  Aguf  -oo  poillpij 
*ooib  (h)  50  nAibe  aiyiac  Un  *oo  gnAf  Aib,  Aguf  "oo  poiltf  iget)  t>o 
méc  sloine  Aguf  (i)  onónA  nA  nAfoen  fin  A5  T)ia  Agur  A5 
"OAoinib,  i  *oo  poillficcet)  "oo  «.\tueiiicA6c  Aguf  AcnÁibcige  do 
bénAT)  AbecA  (/)  *\ff.  Aguf  clinic  -opencAib  (k)  *Oé  guf» 
cneiccpoc  An  T>non5fm  (/)  .1.  6nc  Agun  T)eitm  "oo  "Óía  ^guf  -oo 
Cotnvm.  Aguf  cuccfAc  An  mAC  fin  "da  bAifceAt)  *oo  ColnvÁn, 
Aguf  -oo  b*\iftx  é.  Aguf  cucc  T)eclAn  •OAitnii  fAin,  Aguf 
^lv\icle  AbAifcce  Acbepx  CotmÁn  (m)  a  5  x»en*xm  pAtpcine  "oon 
nAomm  in  piAtmAife  caicIi — "  50  pninnech,  a  meic  5fiAt>Ai5li 
^guf  AticceAnnA  but)  Áfo  Aguf  but)  onón acu  inmtf)  {n)  Agup 
icc«Alm».\m  cú  Aguf  tionpAix)en  ceitne  1u\ifVoe  eneAnn  (0)  tdo  clú 
■oo  tiAemrjACCA  Agup  no  "oeigbef  Aguf  fórápin  t»o  "ouctiAig 
fern  .1.  ha  T)éifi  ó  eicnieecc  50  cnei*oem  Cfíofc  (p).  Aguf  An 
An  AóbAf  fin  cenglAimp  cumAnn  Aguf  bfAÚAXiffi  (q)  fioc.Aguf 
Aicmgun  *ooc  iu\emtACC  mé. 

C.  4.    Aguf  inA  THA15  f  111  (r)  -oo  lompo  Cotm^n  t>a  iouat)  fern 
Aguf  X)o  Alum    T)eclÁn  "ooilemAm   50  bonofAó  T>eiticneó  (s). 

(b)  Gen.xxviii,  12.  (c)  B.  has  -ópoittfij.  (d)  B   reads — niio|i  bvnlleATJA. 

{e)  B.  reads  -pAn  ioriAT)  fin,  evidently  a  scribal  error.  (/)  B.  omits  preceding 

six  words  and  substitutes  *.vp  fon.  (g)  B.  reads  &tir>fin,  evidently  another  error. 
(h)  B.  has  fern:  contractions  for  péin  and-ooit)  .ire  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish. 
(i)  B    reads — ■oe  -pÁifcme  gtAti  ColmAn,  instead  of  last  three  words  of  our  text. 
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of  a  ladder32  such  as  the  Patriarch,  Jacob  saw.  The  persons  who 
saw  and  heard  these  things  wondered  at  them.  They  did  not 
know  (for  the  true  faith  had  not  yet  been  preached  to  them  or  in 
this  region)  that  it  was  God  who  (thus)  manifested  His  wondrous 
power  (works)  in  the  infant,  His  chosen  child.  Upon  the  foregoing 
manifestation  a  certain  true  Christian,  scil.  : — Colman,33  at  that 
time  a  priest  and  afterwards  a  holy  bishop,  came,  rejoicing  greatly 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  the  place  where  Declan 
was  ;  he  preached  the  faith  of  Christ  to  the  parents  and  made 
known  to  them  that  the  child  was  full  of  the  grace  of  God.  He 
moreover  revealed  to  them  the  height  of  glory  and  honour  to  which 
the  infant  should  attain  before  God  and  men,  and  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  he  (Declan)  should  spend  his  life  in  sanctity  and  devotion. 
Through  the  grace  of  God,  these,  i.e.  Ere  and  Deithin,  believed  in 
God  and  Colman,  and  they  delivered  the  child  for  baptism  to 
Colman  who  baptised  him  thereupon,  giving  him  the  name  of  Declan. 
When,  in  the  presence  of  all,  he  had  administered  Baptism,  Colman 
spoke  this  prophecy34  concerning  the  infant  ''Truly,  beloved  child 
and  lord  you  will  be  in  heaven  and  on  earth  most  high  and  holy, 
and  your  good  deeds,  fame,  and  sanctity  will  fill  all  (the  four 
quarters  of)  Ireland  and  you  will  convert  your  own  nation  and  the 
Decies  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  On  that  account  I  bind 
myself  to  you  by  the  tie  of  brotherhood  and  I  commend  myself 
io  your  sanctity.' 

Colman  thereupon  returned  to  his  own  abode  ;  he  commanded 
that  Declan  should  be  brought  up  with  due  care,  that  he  should  be 


(;')  B.  adds,  ArnifeAjt  Af .  (k)  B.  has,  sfiAf aib  (I)  B.  adds,  -oif  • 

(m)    B.  reads — a"oudaijic   C.   iaj<   tia  t>AirxeAT>.  (n)    B.=aiji    nim. 

(o)  B.=.A5ur-  bwo  lÁn  éi-pe.  (p)  B.  reads,  1otnpócAix>  cú  T)étpe  ó  geinc- 

tix>eAcc  50  CjiiopuATÍitAcc.  (q)   B.   reads — ceAn5l<Mm  bjiÁitjieAp  Arup 

ctimArm.  (r)  B.  omits  three  last  words.  (s)  B.=-oe<\5-oi-oeA<\ 


12  toeutiA  "oecctAin. 

Aguf  a  cup  cum  Letginn  Accionn  Apecc  mbliAT)An  -da  ppAjc^i  pog- 
lAinnci,t>  a]\  bit  Accorhpoccup  *oó  t>o  beic  mA  CpiopcAit)e.  Agup 
■oo  poiltpiccbe-ob  pubAilche  Agup  poóApcAtiAije  móp  inACCAiT>h 
'OeccLÁm  in  Aimfip  a  bAifce  AfAp  ctncce-oti  50  mAt)  mop  a 
fubAilce  Aguf  a  púnA  (i)  ppipACAlcA  iAp  ppoipbciuccAt)  *oó. 
Agup  Ap  bpAicpm  Agup  Ap  cclumpin  ua  neitco  fin  x>o  com- 
bpACAip  eifc  .1.  T)óbpAn,  (u)  t>o  gum  fé  epc  Agup  T)eicin  pan 
tnAC  (v)  "oo  UAbAipc  "oó  *oa  oileriu\m  Agup  cuccat)  t)ó  é.  Agup 
if  e  *oob  Ainm  -oon  bAile  fin  Aic  DobpAin  conuicce  fin.  Agup 
if  e  a  Ainm  ofm  AniACb  Aic  T>ecU\in.  Agup  cucc  DobpÁn  ah 
bAile  fin  (w)  no  T)éclAn  1  -oo  AtfAigb  fem  AbAile  {x)  Aff  50 
bionAT)  ete.  Aguf  Af  mbeich  t>o  (y)  "OéctÁn  acIiai-o  £at>a  ind 
•oiAigti  fin  mA  efpoc  -do  pmne  pellA  onopACb  Ann  Anonóip  "Oé. 
Agup  if  Ann  aza  An  cionA*opin  ipn  f Ann   chef  "oonA  T)eipib  "Don 

CÁOlbh  C01f  T)0  ITlAlg  SCCIAC  A£Up  ní  pAT)A  UAX)A  CACA1(\  tT)OCU"OA 

.1.  tif  móp.  Agup  "oo  boitet)  T)ecU\n  tn^ille  te  -oeicicm  moip 
Ag  TDobp  An  .1.  A5  bpACAip  a  acIiap  (z)  50  cenn  a  peAcc  mbtiAT)An 
Agup  x>obA  móp  5P-AX)  T)eclAin  "oo.  Agup  Af  móp  "oo  miopbuilib  do 
poillpig  T)ia  epic  Ap  pco  riA  hAimppe  fin.  Agup  Ap  ccom- 
ntnTje  (a)  x>o  gpApAib  An  SpipAC  flAeim  Ann  no  pecAW  5AC  uile 
locc  Agup  gACh  tnle  miAn  nemce"OAigceAC  pif  An  Aimfip  fin 
An'iAit  bAt)  CpiopcATóe  cpÁibceAó  lúlttiAp  é. 

C.  5.  Ap  cconiitionAt)  a  feACC  mbtiA"OAn  t>o  T)éctÁn  (b)  vo 
ctnpe*on  CnA  cuip'oigib  (c)  Agup  onA  cÁipxnb  Agup  {d)  onA  luce 
oileAtiinA  T)0  T>enAm  poglAmA  (tf)  AttiAit  "oo  Aitm  CotmAn.  A^up 
if  ótncce  -oo  cuipet!)  be  50  (/)  neocb  cpAibceAó  eccnAi"ó  no 
bí  foipfe  ifin  ccpei"oemb  -oÁp  bAinm  DimniA  (g).  Agup  CAinic 
50  niiAToe  (A)  An  CAn  fin  ó  fupAitem  T)é  1  nGipmn  Ap  mbeit  T»ó 
Aimfip  f at)A  mA  beccmAif  A5  pogtAim  teijmn.  Aguf  "oo  pmne 
pettA  mAic  ipm   cip  fin   mA   mbeit  Ag  "oetiAtii  poipceccAil  *oo- 

(/)  B.  reads,  húitoacc  (m)  B.^eijtc  line  C|tétn  if  va  bAile  pujAt)  "OeAjlÁn 

niA|\  A-ou&Aijtc.  (i;)  B.^=nAOix)m.  (w)  B.  adds,  50  b^Ác.         (at)  B.  reads,, 

cair-lean.  (y)  B.  substitutes,  A|i  n-AOfu^A-ó  -oo.  (í)  B.  omits  this  clause. 
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well  trained,  and  be  set  to  study  at  the  age  of  seven  years  if  there 
could  be  found  in  his  neighbourhood  a  competent  Christian  scholar 
to  undertake  his  tuition.  Even  at  the  period  of  his  baptism  grace 
and  surpassing  charity  manifested  themselves  in  the  countenance 
of  Declan  so  that  it  was  understood  of  all  that  great  should  be  the 
goodness  and  the  spiritual  charm  of  his  mature  age.  When  Dobhran 
had  heard  and  seen  these  things  concerning  his  kinsman  Ere  he 
requested  the  latter  and  Deithin  to  give  him  the  child  to  foster, 
and  with  this  request  Ere  complied.  The  name  of  the  locality 
was  "Dobhran's  Place"35  al  that  time,  but  since  then  it  has  been 
"Declan's  Place."  Dobhran  presented  the  homestead  to  Declan 
and  removed  his  own  dwelling  thence  to  another  place.  In  after 
years,  when  Declan  had  become  a  bishop,  he  erected  there  a 
celebrated  cell  in  honour  of  God,  and  this  is  the  situation  of  the 
cell  in  question  : — In  the  southern  part  of  the  Decies,  on  the  east 
side  of  Magh  Sgiath36  and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Mochuda  i.e. 
Lismore.  For  the  space  of  seven  years  Declan  was  fostered37  with 
great  care  by  Dobhran  (his  father's  brother)  and  was  much  loved  by 
him.  God  wrought  many  striking  miracles  through  Declan's  instru- 
mentality during  those  years.  By  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling 
in  him  he  (Declan) — discreet  Christian  man  that  he  was — avoided 
every  fault  and  every  unlawful  desire  during  that  time. 

On  the  completion  of  seven  years  Declan  was  taken  from  his 
parents  and  friends  and  fosterers  to  be  sent  to  study  as  Colman  had 
ordained.  It  was  to  Dioma38  they  sent  him,  a  certain  devout  man 
perfect  in  the  faith,  who  had  come  at  that  time  by  God's  design  into 
Ireland  having  spent  a  long  period  abroad  in  acquiring  learning. 
He   (Dioma)   built  in  that  place   a  small   cell  wherein  he   might 

(a)  B.  adds,  nÁitfieAb.  (b)  B.  omits  name.  (c)  B.=tuirmii;céojiib. 

(d)  B.  omits  clause.  (e)  B.  reads,  -o'fojlvnm  ticju-óeAcuA  é  (/)  B.  has, 

50  nuig  tieAc.  (g)  B.=T)iomA  a  Aintn.  (h)  B=5onui5  é. 


14  t>euliA  "oeccUvm. 

DeclAn  Aguf  mA  mbeic  a  corhnin'oe  fern  T)o  gtiAt.  Aguf 
•oo  cui|\e-ó  leAnAb  ócc  ete  T>Áf  bAmm  CAifpfe  mAC  ColmAin  (i) 
Af  Aen  Cfliccii>  te  T)ecctAn  cwcce  "OÁ  foglAim.  Aguf  t>o  bi 
An  Coifpfe  fin  mA  eAfpoc  nAerhtA  onófAó  nA  -oiais  fin.  Aguf 
•oo  bÁctAf  An  -oiAf  fin  (/)  Aitnf  ef.  f &t>a  Aff  ocAif  Acele  Ag  "oenAtfi 
<(k)  pogtAttiA. 

C.  6.  Aguf  "oo  bAccAf  moiffeifef  "ooT)AOinib  mA  ccommn-oe 
ifin  Aiccfeio  "oo  bí  ifin  ionA*o  fin  .1.  iirVAigli  Sciac.  Aguf  T)o 
foiltficcet)  (1)  T)01D  50  mime  An  CAef  ceme"oh  a  "oubfAmAf 
■00  connAfCAf  (m)  mAm  gemerrmA  "OeclÁm.  Aguf  CAimc  "00 
5fAfAiti)  (n)  *Oe  gufAO  uvopn  cet)  "OAOine  "oofmne  fAifcme 
Agtif  (0)  foiUfiuccAT)  Af  An  fAignen  fin.  Aguf  CAngACCAf.  An 
moiffeifef  fo  rriAf  a  f  Aibe  "OecclAn,  Agtif  "oo  gAbACCAf  é  mAf 
rriAijifcif  Agtif  niAf  tigefnA.  Aguf  "oo  foiU-figeccAf  ni 
ipAT)ntife  CÁ1C  Accoiccmne  50  mA*  eAfpoc  é  iAf  cAn  (p).  Aguf 
a  "ouofACUAf.  50  fÁi"óeriiAil  "  CnacfA  IÁ  a  rheic  5fÁX)Ai5  Aguf 
a  fefOonuAi"óe  *0é  mA  cuibfAimne  finn  fém  Aguf  ajv  motiAT) 
■óeicfi.  Aguf  if  AfhlAiT) -fin  "oo  bi  oif  *oo  cpeiccecuAf  mA 
"oiAig  fin  (q)  "oo  T)ia,  Aguf  -oo  bAifcceAt)  íacc  (r).  Aguf  r>o 
bACCAf.  eccnAit)  cfAibceAó  ftnfectiAif.  Agtif  -00  cutiTOAiset)  teo 
fecc  uueAmpmtl  mAf  onoin  "oo  *Oía  Accimcetl.  TTlAigne  Sciac. 

C.  7.  T)o  bi  T)ecclAn  Aimf ef  f  a-oa  Abf  ocAif  An  "otnne  nAetfiCA 
A-oubfAtriAf  (s)  .1.  "OimmA.  Aguf  x>o  fojlAim  fé  leijeAnn  Agtif 
cfÁbAX),  Aguf  écfAmtAóc  eLA"óAn  (/),  Aguf  foifceucAiL  Aicce. 
Agtif  "oo  bí  lúUfiAf  féim  ACfAmeAC  (w)  lonncA.  Aguf  CAng- 
ACCAf  "OAome  ionroA  "OAf.  bAicmx)  UAifle  "OécciAin  "00  f éif  f oLa 
Af  tiA  cloifcm  "oóib  mécc  AnAemcACUA  Agtif  a  ~&pÁ]\  Aguf 
■oo  urhtAijeccAf  Íacc  fém  "oó.  Aguf  "oo  gAbACCAf  cuca  a 
cuing  fiAglA  Aguf  cfÁbAiT)  oo  cengAt  offA.  Aguf  -oo  bfec- 
nAig  (v)  DeclAn  "ool  "oo  Roimn  "Of ogtAim  béf  Aguf  mot)  eccAlf a 

(i)  B.  =eoluim.  (/)  B.  adds,  i  neitipeAcc.  (k)  umitted  in  B. 

(/)  B.  reads,  foiltfijti.  (m)  B.  adds,  no  ah  fAijnéAii.  (n)  B.=ó  5|iÁf  Aib. 

,(0)  B.  omits  p.  Aguf.  (p)  B.=  lp An  Aimri|i  x>o  bi  cuca.  (q)  B.  omits 
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instruct  Declan  and  dwell  himself.  There  was  given  him  also,  to 
instruct,  together  with  Declan,  another  child,  scil.,  Cairbre  Mac 
Colmain,39  who  became  afterwards  a  holy  learned  bishop.  Both 
these  were  for  a  considerable  period  pursuing  their  studies 
together. 

There  were  se_yen  men  dwelling  in  Magh  Sgiath,  who  frequently 
saw  the  fiery  globe  which  it  has  been  already  told  they  first  beheld 
at  the  time  of  Declan's  birth.  It  happened  by  the  Grace  of 
God  that  they  were  the  first  persons  to  reveal  and  describe  that 
lightning.  These  seven  came  to  the  place  where  Declan  abode 
and  took  him  for  their  director  and  master.  They  made  known 
publicly  in  the  presence  of  all  that,  later  on,  he  should  be  a  bishop 
and  they  spoke  prophetically  : — "The  day,  O  beloved  child  and 
servant  of  God,  will  come  when  we  shall  commit  ourselves  and 
our  lands  to  thee."  And  it  fell  out  thus  (as  they  foretold),  for, 
upon  believing,  they  were  baptised  and  became  wise,  devout  (and) 
attentive  and  erected  seven  churches40  in  honour  of  God  around 
Magh  Sgiath.  Declan  remained  a  long  time  with  Dioma,  the 
holy  man  we  have  named,  and  acquired  science  and  sanctity 
and  diversity  of  learning  and  doctrine,  and  he  was  prudent, 
mild,  and  capable  so  that  many  who  knew  his  nobility  of  blood 
came  when  they  had  heard  of  the  fullness  of  his  sanctity  and 
grace.  Moreover  they  submitted  themselves  to  him  and  accepted 
his  religious  rule. 

Declan  judged  it  proper  that  he  should  visit  Rome  to  study 
discipline  and  ecclesiastical  system,  to  secure  for  himself  esteem 


three  last  words.  (r)  B.  reads — *0o  jtirme  T)ia  -oAoine  p oijibte  cjiAibteaca 

•oiot).  (s)  B.  omits  clause.  (i)  B.  omits  et-A-ÓAn  and  writes  rsjtiBinn  for 

teigetiti.  (u)  B.=x!kcrhf\iirineAc.  (v)   B  =t>'  é  Aiitie 


16  t>eutiA  -oecctAin. 

Agup  T)o  gAbÁit  5f  a-o  Agup  spuvoAin  AT1t1  ^5ur  "opAgAit  cex>A  a 
penmóip  "oo  \\&x>  *oonA  poiptib.  Agup  cum  50  ccmbpA-o  fé 
piAgtA  nA  RoriiA  (z#)  leip  x>o  peip  rriAp  "oo  bACCAp  fAii  Roirii. 
Agup  *oo  11TIC15  pem  Agup  -opong  t>a  -oeipciptAib  teip  Agup  nif 
An  50  poccAin  TiA  "RorhA  (#)  t>ó,  Agup  t>o  pmne  corhnume  intice 
te  hAimpip  {y\ 

C.  8.  1pi  in  Aimpep  {z)  no  bi  eppoc  uAemtA  .1.  Aitbe,  aj\  n-oot 
tiuimip  btiAT>An  ponfie  pm  -oo  cum  ha  llomA  Agufoo  bi  Ann  Appo- 
ctiAip  tlitApiup  pApA,  oip  ipe  *oo  pmne  eppoc  T>e  (a).  Agup  a\\ 
n-oot  *oo  T)ectÁn  mAitte  te  ha  -oeipciptAib  cum  t\a  1lom<i  *oo  jAb 
gAifvoechtir  Agup  tUAcgAipe  mop  Aitbe  poime,  Agup  -oo  poitt- 
pi$h  a  nAemcAcc  Agup  a  UAipte  ó  fruit  "oon  poput  UomÁnAC. 
Agup  puAip  onóip  Agup  5PA*on  pinmneActi  on  poput  Agup  on 
ctéip  tlomAnAig  Aip  ua  Aitne  "ooib  Am  Ait  pobA  "oiongmAtA  *oó, 
oip  "oo  bí  *oeAf  'oeg-'oénmA  o  poipm,  Agup  utfiAt  mA  oibpectiAib, 
Agur  mitif  mA  bpiAcpAib,  Agup  mop  mA  coitiAipte,  Agup  fAen 
inA  comfAT),  Agup  fubAitceAC  mA  -opeicn,  Agup  pAippmg  mA 
cicotAiccib,  UAemtA  iua  beAcbA  Aguf  UAicnemAC  iua  mion- 
buitib. 

C.  9.  Agup  An  ccoimtionAX)  mopAin  -oo  tAicib  •oo  T)ectAn 
ipm  tlonfi  T)o  bofOAigeAt)  iua  GAf poc  é  on  pApA,  Agur  Aft  tXAbAipc 

teAbAft    AgUp   ftlAgtAC    AgUf    U1ftT)    UA    beCCAltfl    T)Ó    X>0    CUipeAT) 

cum  efteAnn  é  on  pApA  ionnup  50  peAnmopA*on  re  mnce.  -An 
cceitebftAX)  Aguf  Aft  ppAgbÁit  bennAóCAn  An  pApA  "oo  "OectAn 
•oo  oonnpccAm  cecu  50  nepmn.  •Agup  -oo  tenACCAft  mop  An 
■oo  TlomAncmb  é  -oo  ceAcnc  teip  1  nepinn  t>o  •oenAm  Anoitirpe 
Agup  "oo  CAbAipc  AmbeActiAT»  Ay  po  cuing  Agup  pó  pÍAJAlt 
Gppoic  "OectAin.  Agup  ecAp  gAcb  necb  "oa  ccAimc  leip  T)ib 
CAimc  RutiAn  mAC  pig  RoiiiAn.  Agup  pob  lonmAin  te  "OecciAn 
eipiurh. 

C.  10.  -A^up  CAptA  "oa  céte  a\\  pticcit)  nA  necAite,  eppoc 
T>ectÁn  Agup  pAcpuicc.     Agup  ní  pAibe  pAcpuic  An  CAnpm  mA 


(w)  B.=5o  -ouuja-o  fé  ofro  Agup  |tiojtA  UóiriÁn-oA.  (^r)  B.  omits  clause. 
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and  approbation  thence,  and  obtain  authority  to  preach  to  the 
(Irish)  people  and  to  bring  back  with  him  the  rules  of  Rome  as 
these  obtained  in  Rome  itself.  He  set  out  with  his  followers 
and  he  tarried  not  till  he  arrived  in  Rome  where  they  remained 
some  time. 

At  the  same  period  there  was  a  holy  bishop,  i.e.  Ailbe,41 
who  had  been  in  Rome  for  a  number  of  years  before  this 
and  was  in  the  household  of  Pope  Hilary42  by  whom  he  had  been 
made  a  bishop.  When  Declan  with  his  disciples  arrived  in  Rome 
Ailbe  received  him  with  great  affection  and  gladness  and  he  bore 
testimony  before  the  Roman  people  to  his  (Declan 's)  sanctity  of 
life  and  nobility  of  blood.  He  (Declan)  therefore  received  marks 
of  honour  and  sincere  affection  from  the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome 
when  they  came  to  understand  how  worthy  he  was,  for  he  was 
comely,  of  good  appearance,  humble  in  act,  sweet  in  speech,  prudent 
in  counsel,  frank  in  conversation,  virtuous  in  mien,  generous  in 
gifts,  hoby  in  life  and  resplendent  in  miracles.  When  Declan  had 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Rome  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  by  the 
Pope,  who  gave  him  church-books  and  rules  and  orders  and  sent  him 
to  Ireland  that  he  might  preach  there.  Having  bidden  farewell  to 
the  Pope  and  received  the  latter's  blessing  Declan  commenced  his 
journey  to  Ireland.  Many  Romans  followed  him  to  Ireland  to 
perform  their  pilgrimage  and  to  spend  their  lives  there  under  the 
yoke  and  rule  of  Bishop  Declan,  and  amongst  those  who 
accompanied  him  was  Runan,  son  of  the  king  of  Rome ;  he  was 
dear  to  Declan. 

On  the  road  through  Italy  Bishop  Declan  and  Patrick  met.  v 
Patrick  was  not  a  bishop  at  that  time,  though  he  was  (made  a  bishop) 

(y)  B.=jte  hACAT).  (z)  B.=fin.  (a)  B.=Immense  lacuna  here. 

C 


18  oeuriA  "oeccuym. 

eppcop  Aguf  t>o  bi  iua  DiAig  ó  Celcwuf  Papa  Agup  oo  cuipeob 
é  "oo  penmoip  "ooua  beipeAnCAib  oip  ^fe  pAccpuic  íAfppí|\  Ap 
Aip-o-eAppoc  wnpi  epeAnn  50  biomlÁn.  Agup  -oo  ceilebpACCAp 
*oa  ceile,  Agup  -oo  cenglACCAp  cumAnn  Agup  bpACAippi  eccoppA. 

AgUp    CUCCACCAp    pOCCA    "OAfOlle    mAp    COITIApCA    picbe.       AjUf 

■oo  imo§  gAcb  nech  "otb  te  ua  coipcc  pein  .1.  "OecclÁn  -oo  cum 
nGpeann  Agup  pACpuicc  "oo  cum  ua  ttorhA. 

C.  11.  "Oo  5a£>  "OeclÁn  ■OApA'ó  Aippmn  m  ecclAip  t>o  bi  petiie 
Ap  in  pticcio.  Agup  'oo  cuipet)  ctoc  bee  -oub  Cuicce  -oo  rum 
cpe  puinneoig  ua  beccAitfi  Afcecb.  Aguf  x>o  An  ajv  au  Atcoip  bi 
ppiA"ónupe  "OeclAin.  Agup  no  gAb  gAip-oecbup  mop  "OectÁn 
A5A  pAicpin  Aguf  cucc  molA-ó  Agup  gloip  -oo  Cpiopc  aj\a  pon. 
Agup  x»o  bi  mncinn  -DAm^en  Aicce  iuaccai-ó  AinppefA  Agup 
mípépuin  ua  gemncligeccA  oua  beic  Aicce.  Agup  cucc  fé  au 
cloccpin  -oon  UuuAn  AT>ubpAmAp  .1.  mAC  pígb  TlorhÁn  -oa 
confiecc  Agup  *oa  lomóAf*.  Agup  ife  Ainm  *oo  bepAp  Aip  in 
épmn  .1.  T)uibín  X)éctAin.  Agup  oua  t>ac  x>o  gAbpe  An  CAinm  pin 
cuicce  oifi  Af  -oub  "oo  peip  "OACbA  tie.  Agup  r>o  poittfigeAt)  ó 
jpÁp Aib  Oé  Aguf  "OectÁm  rmopbuile  50  mime  epic  Agup  mApAix) 
pop  in-o  eccUMf  "OeclAin. 

C.  12.  An  ccecc  *oo  "OeclAn  mAitle  pe  ua  cui-oeccAin  nÁem 
■oocum  mAfA  bice  níppéA*o  pe  long  -opAgAit  "ouipepbAit)  copccAip 
óip  ní  r»Aibe  An  ní  *oo  pipeA*o  Aip  Aige.  Agufoo  emgb  Aen  long 
•01b  é  AnAfon  fin.  Agup  -oo  benpAn  a  clocc,  Agup  t>o  pinne 
uftnAige  óum  n*Oe  ?Ar\A  pupcAóc  Afin  cÁp  fin.  Agup  Af  serif 
inA  "oiAij  fin  "oo  ce*o  X)e  50  ff acaccap  long  cuca  Af  bAf f  ua 
cuwne  50  cele,  Agup  bi  p olAiti  gAn  Aon  nt>uini  innce  Agup  gAn 
f eot  f uiffe.  Agup  AT)ubAifc  OeclAn  m  Ainm  Cpiopc  -oenAm 
ifin  Unng  ucc.  Aguf  An  ci  "oo  cuif  óuccAmn  bi  cf eofocbAit) 
fe  pern  bi  50  binitt  -ouinn  cum  An  puipe  mAb  All  teif  finn  do 
■out,  Aguf  "oo  cuACAf  te  bpeitif  "OectAin  mnce  Aguf  fOfnÁ  An 
long  mAilte  le  foifbeAf  Aguf  f e  binmltiuf  no  gup  gAb  pope 
bi  SAXAib.     Aguf  a\^  nx)ol  x>o  "OectÁn  mAiLte  pe  ua  "oeipciplAib 
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subsequently  by  Pope  Celestinus,  who  sent  him  to  preach  to  the 
Irish.  Patrick  was  truly  chief  bishop  of  the  Irish  island.  They  bade 
farewell  to  one  another  and  they  made  a  league  and  bond  of  mutual 
fraternity  and  kissed  in  token  of  peace.  They  departed  thereupon 
each  on  his  own  journey,  scil.  : — Declan  to  Ireland  and  Patrick 
to  Rome. 

Declan  was  beginning  mass  one  day  in  a  church  which  lay  in 
his  road,  when  there  was  sent  him  from  heaven  a  little  black  bell, 
(which  came)  in  through  the  window  of  the  church  and  remained  on 
the  altar  before  Declan.  Declan  greatly  rejoiced  thereat  and  gave 
thanks  and  glory  to  Christ  on  account  of  it,  and  it  filled  him  with 
much  courage  to  combat  the  error  and  false  teaching  of  heathen- 
dom. He  gave  the  bell43  for  safe  keeping  and  carriage,  to  Runan 
aforesaid,  i.e.  son  of  the  king  of  Rome,  and  this  is  its  name  in 
Ireland — "The  Duibhin  Declain,"  and  it  is  from  its  colour  it  derives 
its  name,  for  its  colour  is  black.  There  were  manifested,  by  grace 
of  God  and  Declan 's  merits,  many  miracles  through  its  agency 
and  it  is  still  preserved  in  Declan's  church. 

When  Declan  and  his  holy  companions  arrived  at  the  Sea  of 
Icht44  he  failed,  owing  to  lack  of  money,  to  find  a  ship,  for  he  did 
not  have  the  amount  demanded,  and  every  ship  was  refused  him 
on  that  account.  He  therefore  struck  his  bell  and  prayed  to  God 
for  help  in  this  extremity.  In  a  short  time  after  this  they  saw 
coming  towards  them  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  an  empty,  sailless 
ship  and  no  man  therein.  Thereupon  Declan  said  :— "Let  us  enter 
the  ship  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  He  who  has  sent  it  to  us  will 
direct  it  skilfully  to  what  harbour  soever  He  wishes  we  should 
go."  At  the  word  of  Declan  they  entered  in,  and  the  ship  floated 
tranquilly  and  safely  until  it  reached  harbour  in  England.  Upon 
its  abandonment  by  Declan   and  his   disciples  the  ship  turned 
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eifce  *oo  lompó  An  tong  Agtif  -00  ctiUAit)  guf  An  ionAT>  AfA 
ccAinic  Aguf  ha  *OAome  *oo  connAif c  Aguf  "oo  cuAtA  nA  nnonbuite 
fin  TDO  me-OAiseccAf  Ainrn  "Oé  Aguf  nAomuACC  "OéctAin.  Aguf 
*oo  fífAt)  bfiACjiA  "Oauitd  av\  CAn  ftn  mAf  A*oubAif€  :  "TT)ifAbitif 
"Oetif  in  fAnccif  ftnf  "  (b)  .1.  Af  longAntAc  "Oia  inA  nAetfiAib. 

C.  13.  1tiA  TMA15  fin  CAimc  "Oéctan  óum  nCfeAnn  acc  Aon 
ní  fObAOi  "OéctAn  gtic  mAf  nACAif  neirhe  Aguf  cennfA  mAf 
cotAim,  Aguf  cofrhAit  fip  An  mbeich  An  fotACAf,  óif  mAf 
tiomAifccef  An  becb  An  mit  Aguf  f  echnAf  nAttnbe  ufcóiT>eAcbA 
if  ArhtAit)  fin  X)o  fmne  "OectAn,  oif  "oo  ciomfAij  fe  fmif  mitif 
ha  ngfÁf  Ajjuf  nA  fccfiopcúife"ó  n"oiAt)A  lonnuf  gun  LionAt) 
*oe  é.  Aguf  no  bACCAf  cetfAf  "oefpoccAib  ti^emu  1  nénmn 
mAitte  fe  nA  n*oeifciplAib  foirh  pACfAicc  t>o  ceAóc  intice 
no  finne  fenmoif  Aguf  f  oif  cecAt  "Oé  innce  "oo  fiolA-o.  Aguf 
if  iacc  An  cecfAf  fin  Aitbe  Aguf  efpoc  1ubAif  Aguf  "OectAn 
Aguf  CÍAfAn.  Aguf  t>o  CAiffngeccAf  fo  mofAn  "oo  t)Aoinib 
ó  f ecbf Án  cum  cf  emim  Cfíofc,  gi^óe'ó  ife  pACf aicc  "oo  fiot  An 
cfeix)erh  1  nefmn  Ajjuf  ife  fo  cionnco  cigefnAi-oe  Aguf  fijAe 
nA  nef eAnn  f f  1  bACAif  Aguf  cf  eix)em  Aguf  ioí)bAif  c  Aguf  bf eit- 
emnuf  bfAcbA. 

C.  14.  Aguf  no  finneccAf  An  cfitif  fo  .1.  "OectAn  Aguf 
Aitbe  Aguf  BAfpoc  1ubhAif  CAifoef  Aguf  cumAnn  eccoffA  fein 
Agtif  An  *ofon5  -oo  cwcfAt)  mA  nx)iAi§  co  bf At  innimb  Aguf  1 
ccAtmAin.  Agtif  "oo  bACCAf  50  5fÁT>Aó  fA  ceite.  Aguf  po 
5f  A"obui5  Aitbe  "OectAn  Aóeite  gomóf  o  5f  ax>  bf  Aitf  erhAit  lonnuf 
nAf  bÁit  teó  f ccAf at)  f e  ceite  ó  met)  a  ngf  a"óa  t)Afoite  acc  le 
cÁf  eiccencAó  Af  funAiteAm  a  n*oeifcipAt  munA  fccAfOAif  feAl 
Aitgeff  fe  Afoite.  Aguf  *oo  cuaií)  "OectAn  ha  "oiai$  fin  t>a 
•oúchAig  fem  *oonA  "Oeifib  tTlumAn  Aguf  no  fenmóif  -ooib, 
-j  T»o  bAifcc  mofiÁn  t)ibh  1  nAinm  Cfiofc.  A^uf  "oo  iompó  íacc 
ó«m  An  cfeix)irh  CACoitice  ó  curhAécAib  ah   -oiAbAit.     Aguf  t>o 

(b)  Psalm  lxviii,  36. 
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back  and  went  again  to  the  place  from  which  it  had  come  and 
the  people  who  saw  the  miracles  and  heard  of  them  magnified 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  Declan,  and  the  words  of  the  prophet 
David  were  verified: — "Mirabilis  Deus  in  Sanctis  Suis  (God  is 
wonderful  in  His  Saints.") 

After  this  Declan  came  to  Ireland.  Declan  was  wise  like 
a  serpent  and  gentle  like  a  dove  and  industrious  like  the 
bee,  for  as  the  bee  gathers  honey  and  avoids  the  poisonous 
herbs  so  did  Declan,  for  he  gathered  the  sweet  sap  of  grace 
and  Holy  Scripture  till  he  was  filled  therewith.  There  were 
in  Ireland  before  Patrick  came  thither  four  holy  bishops 
with  their  followers  who  evangelized  and  sowed  the  word  of 
God  there  ;  these  are  the  four  : — Ailbe,  Bishop  Ibar,  Declan, 
and  Ciaran.45  They  drew  multitudes  from  error  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  although  it  was  Patrick  who  sowed  the  faith  through- 
out Ireland  and  it  is  he  who  turned  chiefs  and  kings  of  Ireland 
to  the  way  of  baptism,  faith  and  sacrifice  and  everlasting  judg- 
ment. 

These  three,  scil. : — Declan,  Ailbe  and  Bishop  Ibar  made  a  bond 
of  friendship  and  a  league  amongst  themselves  and  their  spiritual 
posterity  in  heaven  and  on  earth  for  ever  and  they  loved  one 
another.  SS.  Ailbe  and  Declan,  especially,  loved  one  another  as  if 
they  were  brothers  so  that,  on  account  of  their  mutual  affection 
they  did  not  like  to  be  separated  from  one  another — except  for 
something  arising  out  of  duty  towards  their  followers  which  might 
keep  them  apart  for  a  very  short  time.  After  this  Declan  returned 
to  his  own  country — to  the  Decies  of  Munster — where  he  preached, 
and  baptized,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  many  whom  he  turned  to 
the  Catholic  faith  from  the  power  of  the  devil.  He  built  numerous 
churches  in  which  he  placed  many  of  his  own  followers  to  serve 
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cumTJAiget)  eccAlpA  lotrcoA  U\ip  in  po  optDuij;  mopÁn  t)*.\ 
■oeipciplAib  pein  "oo  ■oenAtn  peipbipi  Agup  pojAntA  no  "Óia  Agup 
T>o  CAppAing  ah  popuil  o  nepc  TMAbAit  cum  T)é. 

C.  15.  *Oo  cuaix)  T)ecU\n  Aimpep  eiccin  -opiop  An  lonAiTJ  tnA 
puccAí)  é.  Agup  "oopoine  comnui*oe  *oa  p icec  Ia  Ann  Agup  t>o 
cunroAigeT)  leip  lonAt)  onopAcb  mA  pAibe  gnAcucCAt)  Iocca 
cpAbAit)  T)o  fip.  Agup  if  Annpin  cAngAccevp  An  moippeipep 
ADubnAmAn  poiiiomn  *oo  p oine  a  nAiccpebn  a  ccimceAlX  fllAisbe 
Sciac,  Agup  *oo  pmne  An  pAmeccopAcc  Tjionnpuige  "OeclAin 
Aguf  cuccACCAn  iacc  pern  Ajjtip  a  moruvó  t)ó  niAp  t»o 
jeAttAccAn  Agtif  if  uvo  po  a  nAnmAtinA  .1.  tTIocelloc  Agup 
RiAT)Ain  (c),  CotniAti  AgupilAccAin  (d),  JTin-oloj;,  CAemAti  (e),  &c. 
Agup  "°0  £>A€CAn  ait  "opongpo  po  piAgAil  Cppoic  'OeclAin  in<\ 
*oiAig  pin,  Agup  cuccACCAp  AmbetA  50  conAig  Af,  Agup  -oo 
pinneccAp  miopbuite  lonroA  a^a  nAicle. 

C.  16.  A  ccinn  Aimpipe  ele  x»o  cuai"ó  "OeclAn  niAp  a  pAibe 
Aengup  inAc  1lAcppAicb  pi  CAipiL  Agup  x>o  penmoip  t>ó.  Agup  -oo 
tAipcc  a  cup  a\k  cpeit>erh  ha  lieccAilpi.  Agup  *oo  bACCAp  A5 
X)ectAn  T)iAp  "oepbpAtAp  x>o  tAOib  a  niACAp  x>o  ctoinn  AengupA 
.1.  ColmAti  Agup  eogAn  AUAnmAnnAe.  Agup  a^  nA-onATJ  "S^Af 
An  SpiopAic  PlAenti   1  cColmÁn  "oo  cíiúait)  rtiAp  a  pAibe  Ailbe 

1mtl$,  Agup  "OO  JAbn  bAipceAX)  UA^A  Agup    AlbíCC    CpAbAIT)  AgUf 

*oo  bí  inA  pAppA*ó  peAtAC  A5  poglAim  leigmn,  Agup  "oo  pinne 
peAp  nÁerhCA  poippe  pA  "06015  T»e.  Agup  "oo  bi  eochAi-o  inA 
cput  pein  A5    puipeó    le    pige    tTluniAn    inDiAij  a   aza]\,    Agup 

•OO  jUI-Óet)  A  AtA\\\  pA  OIIOip  T)0  CAbAipCT)0  "OeCtAn  T)A  bpACtlAlp. 

Agup  •oopinne  An  pi  pin,  óip  nip  coiprmpcc  pé  "OéclAn  ida 
penmoip.  Agup  t»o  úAicnet)  pip  cpAbAt)  Agup  ceccupcc 
"OecclAin  5i"oe*oti  nip  cpeicc  dó,  Agup  mp  gAb  bAipce-ob  ua"óa. 
Agup  A"oeipicc  T)pon5  gupAb  extb  poT>epA  pin  .1.  "OecLAn  -oo 
beic  *oónA  T)éipib,    Agup  teen   Cumn,  Agup  Aengup  no  beich 

(c)  Beanus,  in  the  Latin  version.  {d)  Lachnyn,  in  the  Latin  version. 
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and  worship  God  and  to  draw  people  to  God  from  the  wiles  of 
Satan. 

Once  on  a  time  Declan  came  on  a  visit  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  where  he  remained  forty  days  there  and  established  a  religious 
house  in  which  devout  men  have  dwelt  ever  since.  Then  came  the 
seven  men  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  made  their  abode 
around  Magh  Sgiath  and  as  having  prophesied  concerning  Declan. 
They  now  dedicated  themselves  and  their  establishment  to  him 
as  they  had  promised  and  these  are  their  names  : — Mocellac  and 
Riadan,  Colman,  Lactain,  Finnlaoc,  Kevin,  &c.46  These  there- 
fore were  under  the  rule  and  spiritual  sway  of  bishop  Declan 
thenceforward,  and  they  spent  their  lives  devoutby  there  and 
wrought  many  wonders  afterwards. 

After  some  time  Declan  set  out  to  visit  Aongus  MacNatfrich,4/ 
king  of  Cashel,  to  preach  to  him  and  to  convert  him  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  Declan  however  had  two  uterine  brothers,  sons  of  Aongus, 
scil. :  Colman  and  Eoghan.48  The  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  inspiring 
him  Colman  went  to  Ailbe  of  Emly  and  received  baptism  and  the 
religious  habit  at  the  latter 's  hands,  and  he  remained  for  a  space 
sedulously  studying  science  until  he  became  a  saintly  and  perfect 
man.  Eochaid  however  remained  as  he  was  (at  home) — expecting 
the  kingdom  of  Munster  on  his  father's  death,  and  he  besought  his 
father  to  show  due  honour  to  his  brother  Declan.  The  king  did 
so  and  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Declan's  preaching  but  was 
pleased  with  Declan's  religion  and  doctrine,  although  he  neither 
believed  nor  accepted  baptism  himself.  It  is  said  that  refusal  (of 
baptism)  was  based  on  this  ground  :  Declan  was  of  the  Decies  and 
-of  Conn's  Half,49  while  Aongus  himself  was  of  the  Eoghanacht  of 

(e)  Caminanus,  in  the  Latin  version. 
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DGogAnAcc  CaitiI  TTIumAn  Af  nAtriA  doiia  "Oéifitt  t>o  gnAC. 
Ajuf  ní  do  nerhcoil  Don  cpeiDerii  nÁft  cneicc   niAj\  DenbcAft  Af* 

fO      .1.     Atl     CAD     DO     CUAÍA1D     An     fl1,      JOACfAICC     AlfOeAfpUCC     T1A 

bGfveAnn  -oo  beicn  ctncce  neocli  do  bi  aa  tu\  gemettiAin  -0011 
cinet  t)|AectiAcli  da  tiActi  f\Aibe  fUAt  da  neifienneAc  Aicce  ni 
lie  AriiÁin  guf  cneiD  do  acc  do  cuaid  hia  coinne  oiia  CAtAin 
-pém    o    CAipot    Agur   ^0    cpeiD    dó    Aguf    do    gAb    bAifCue"ó 

50    UlAC. 

C.  17.  1ha  ■DIA15I1  pn  do  CUA1D  T)eclÁn  Af  poUvó  bj\eitfte 
T)é  Aguf  A|\  fenmoip  Don  p^b  gion  gun  cfeiD  pe  dó  dá 
DúcViAig  pém  Agtif  ftocf\eiccf*eccAn  fem  Agur  f\o  gAbfAC  bAipceD 
acc  An  fií  AinÁin  Agtif  Dpong  da  mtnnncift  do  bÍD  jac  LÁt 
A5  geAtlAD  crteiDirii  A5«p  bAipcce  do  jAbAil  cuca  Agup  do 
ciccet)   ó  fuj\Ailerh  Ati  DuxbAil  50  fiAbACCAf»  A5  lompaifieó  Agu^ 

AgA    CUf    Af\    CÁIflDe. 

C.  18.  As«f  ADeific  Dfvong  ele  50  nDecbAiD  "OeclAn 
mo|\Án  DUAi|\ib  Don  H011Í1,  giDeD  m  fAjrriAiccne  fccpobtA 
onA  fennDAOimb  conDecbAiD  yé  acc  cp  nuAipe  AtnÁm  da 
bionnfAi$iD.  Agup  UAifi  eiccin  Dibnpn  do  jAb  T)eclAn  Aft 
c«Ai|\c  50  beAfpoc  nAerhúA  boi  imtDfiecnAib  da|\  bAinm  T)auic 
5«f  Afv  eccLAif  fie  ftAicejv  CeAll  tTltnne  mAft  a  f  Aibe  An  cefpoc 
fin  a  ccoif  cpAjA  f\omner  ecAp  eninn  Aguf  t)f\ecru\ib.  Agup 
do  5Abb  An  cefpou  pn  50  hononAó  "OéclAti.  Aguf  do  bí  da 
pcec  Ia  inA  focbAif  mAHte  f.e  Sfuvó  Aguf*  le  s&nvoectrop, 
Aguf    do    cAnAD    Aipuonn    gACb    tÁi.       -Asuf    do    cenglACCAf 

CUmAllD,    AgUf'   CAflACCfuVÓ     eCCOflflA     pém     AgUf    tUCC    ATI    lOnAD 

mA  nDiAij  50  bfvAt.  Agur  Aft  ccoirhtiotuvó  ati  dá  pcec  IÁ 
pn  do  T)ectAn  do  5IAC  a  ceD  Ag  T)auic  A^uf  cncv.  pócc  dó  a 

CCOttlAfvCA     fÍDA.       AgUf    DO    CUA1D    feitl    AgUf   A  DeipCipilll  CUItl 

CfiAgA  An   mAfiA  do  doI  itluing  Dionn|v\igi  efieAnn. 

C.  19.  Aguf  An  ctocc  ADiibruvmAf  do  ctnneD  do  nirh  cwn 
"OeclÁin  do  bí  fe  An  cAtipn  A5  1lunÁn  da  lotncliop  mA\\  ADubpA- 
mAn  óift  níf*  bAiL  le  T)éctv\n  rccAfuvú  f\if  A|\  Aenóoft  AgUf  cucc 
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Cashel  of50  Munster — always  hostile  to  the  Desii.  It  was  not 
therefore  through  illwill  to  the  faith  that  he  believed  not,  as  is 
proved  from  this  that,  when  the  king  heard  of  the  coming  to  him 
of  Patrick,  the  archbishop  of  Ireland,  a  man  who  was  of  British 
race  against  which  the  Irish  cherished  no  hate,  not  only  did  he 
believe  but  he  went  from  his  own  city  of  Cashel  to  meet  him, 
professed  Christianity  and  was  immediately  baptised. 

After  this  Declan,  having  sown  the  word  of  God  and  preached 
-to  the  king  (although  the  latter  did  not  assent  to  his  doctrines), 
proceeded  to  his  own  country  and  they  (the  Desii)  believed  and 
received  baptism  except  the  king  alone  and  the  people  of  his  house- 
hold who  were  every  day  promising  to  believe  and  be  baptised. 
It  however  came  about  through  the  Devil's  agency  that  they 
besitated  continually  and  procrastinated. 

Other  authorities  declare  that  Declan  went  many  times  to 
Rome,  but  we  have  no  written  testimony  from  the  ancient 
biographers  that  he  went  there  more  than  three  times.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Declan  paid  a  visit  to  the  holy  bishop  of  the 
Britons  whose  name  was  David  at  the  church  which  is  called 
Killmuine51  where  the  bishop  dwelt  beside  the  shore  of  the  sea 
which  divides  Ireland  from  Britain.  The  bishop  received  Declan 
with  honour  and  he  remained  there  forty  days,  in  affection  and 
joy,  and  they  sang  Mass  each  day  and  they  entered  into  a  bond 
of  charity  which  continued  between  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever  afterwards.  On  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days 
Declan  took  pleave  of  David  giving  him  a  kiss  in  token  of  peace 
and  set  out  himself  and  his  followers  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  to 
take  ship  for  Ireland. 

Now  the  bell  which  we  have  alluded  to  as  sent  from 
heaven  to  Declan,  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  custody  of  Runan 
to    carry  as   we    have   said,    for   Declan  did  not  wish,  on  any 
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Uuiiau  An  tÁ  fin  tie  no  neoch  ele  "da  fAibe  hia  cui-oeccAin  Ag 
ceAcc  cum  m\  tuinge  •001b.  Aguf  Af.  ccecc  cum  nA  cfAJA 
t)oib  00  teicc  An  ctocc  An  cAffAicc  An  U\n.  Aguf  t>o 
■oenniAicc  An  clocc  ifin  lonAT)  fin  no  50  fAbACCAf  tec 
fticcet)  jwn  ffAinnge.  Aguf  ip  Ann  fin  fo  cuimmgfecc  he. 
Aguf,  Af  ccuirhniuccA'O  Aif,  no  bÁccAf  50  coifffeAC  cfe  nA 
■oenmAcc.  Aguf  T>o  bi  "OectAn  50  fo  cuiffec  Af  fon  An 
oootAicce  *oo  ciuf e-ó  00  nirii  cuicce  on«j  cigef  nA  '00  "oenmAC  m 
loiuvo  HAf  f  AOit  fé  a  f  AjAit  coi'óce.  Aguf  t»o  fecli  "OectAn  of  a 
cm*o  Af  nemti  Aguf  "oo  finne  UfUAijche  mA  mnonn  cum  uT)é. 
Agtif  A"out>Aifc  fif  nA  -oeifciplAib,  "  Cuifit)  bAf  ccoipffe  T)ib 
óif  Af  eir>if  te  T)ia  "oo  cicoIaic  An  ctocc  ucc  tdo  mrh  o 
tofAig  Acuf  AnoffA  ittuing  longAncAij  eiccin  Af."  Af  móf 
Ajjuf  Af  longAncAC  Aguf  Af  "oesh-mAifech  mAf  no  uriituig 
An  cfecúin  5A11  féfun  5A11  cuiccfin  uiAcchAiT)  nAOúfA  t>a 
cfuchuigceof  féin  óin  "oo  fnÁi  An  CAf acc  no  tfom  T)05tUAifce 
50  Tiifec  lonnuf  j;uf  Oó  geff  m  Aimren  50  ff  ACACAf  cuca  hi 
111A  "oeAghAiT),  Aguf  An  ctocc  uiffe.  Aguf  Af  pfAicfm  ua  neite 
longAhcAó  fin  00  mumncif  "OectÁm  -oo  tíonAt)  iacc  o  gfÁt)  X)é 
Aguf  -oonóif  a  mAigifcneAc  .1.  "OectAin.  Aguf  A"oubAifc  T)éctAn 
50  fÁi-óeAtriAit  teiccit)  neriiAib  An  ctocc  Af  fe  Aguf  tenAit)  50 
•oífec  hé,  Aguf  gibe  pone  mgebA  fe  if  a  ngoife  •00  biAf  mo 
CAchAif f  1  Aguf  mo  tegh-oAif  efpocoi"oe  Aguf  Af  eifcce  fACAC  50 
ptAiterhnAf,  Aguf  Af  mnce  biAf  meifeifge.  Aguf  00  chúAix) 
An  ctocc  fiAfAn  tuing  Aguf  T)o  fccuif  0011  cpubAt  móf  "oo 
finne  foime  oif  -oo  ah  fé  beccÁn  foimhe  An  tuing  lonnuf  50 
ffAiccí  efce  é  Aguf  HACh  béfAt)  An  tong  Aif.  Aguf  x>o 
•nifigh  An  ctocc  foime  cum  n6feAim  lonnuf  guf  gAb  cuati 
ifin  CAObli  chef  .1.  if  n^  T)eifib  ittluriiAin  Ag  An  mif  T)ÁfAb 
Ainrn  1nif  Aifo  ha  gCcAOfAC  An  CAnfin.  Aguf  "oo  §Ab  An 
tong  An  pofc  ce*onA  AmAit  AtmbAifc  "OectAn.  Aguf  x>o 
cúAiT>h  An  fen  nAemcA  fin  1  ccif  AgUf  cucc  SfAfA  Aguf 
motÁTOh   -00  "Óía  Af  fon   50  ccAimc  fe   50   hiotiAT)   a   eiféfge. 
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account,  to  part  with  it.  On  this  particular  day  as  they  were 
proceeding  towards  the  ship  Runan  entrusted  it  to  another  member 
of  the  company.  On  reaching  the  shore  however  the  latter  laid 
the  bell  on  a  rock  by  the  shore  and  forgot  it  till  they  were  half 
way  across  the  sea.  Then  they  remembered  it  and  on  remembrance 
they  were  much  distressed.  Declan  was  very  sorrowful  that  the 
gift  sent  him  by  the  Lord  from  heaven  should  have  been  forgotten 
in  a  place  where  he  never  expected  to  find  it  again.  Thereupon 
raising  his  eyes  heavenward  he  prayed  to  God  within  his  heart 
and  he  said  to  his  followers  : — "  Lay  aside  your  sorrow  for  it  i^ 
possible  with  God  who  sent  that  bell  in  the  beginning  to  send  it 
now  again  by  some  marvellous  ship."  Very  fully  and  wonder- 
fully and  beautifully  the  creature  without  reason  or  understanding 
obeyed  its  creator,  for  the  very  heavy  unwieldy  rock  floated 
buoyantty52  and  without  deviation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  they 
beheld  it  in  their  rear  with  the  bell  upon  it.  And  when  his 
people  saw  this  wondrous  thing  it  filled  them  with  love  for  God 
and  reverence  for  their  master.  Declan  thereupon  addressed 
them  prophetically: — "Permit  the  bell  to  precede  you  and  follow 
it  exactly  and  whatsoever  haven  it  will  enter  into  it  is  there  my 
city  and  my  bishopric  will  be  whence  I  shall  go  to  paradise  and 
there  my  resurrection  will  be."  Meantime  the  bell  preceded  the 
ship,  and  it  eased  down  its  great  speed  remaining  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  ship,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  and  not  over- 
taken by  the  latter.  The  bell  directed  its  course  to  Ireland  until 
it  reached  a  harbour  on  the  south  coast,  scil.  : — in  the  Decies  of 
Munster,  at  an  island  called,  at  that  time,  High  Sheep  Island'^ 
and  the  ship  made  the  same  port,  as  Declan  declared.  The  holv 
man  went  ashore  and  gave  thanks  and  praise  to  God  that  he 
had  reached  the  place  of  his  resurrection.     Now,  in    that  island 


28  toeuíiA  DeccUxm. 

Aguf  if  AtinpAn  inif  pn  do  oaccajv  cÁoifugh  tntiA  psh  iu\  nT)éip 
do  gnÁc  AgA  ccoirhecc.  Agup  if  uada  pn  ADeipci  1nif  AipD 
iia  Ccaoiaac.  Aguf  do  bí  cnoc  ajvd  innte.  Aguf  DOb  AOibinn 
•oegtiniAifee  é.  Aguf  ADUbAipc  nec  dá  muinncip  pé  "OeclÁn 
aj\    rmot    Af    mullacn    An    cnuic  pn : — "Cionnuf  £eADp\p  An 

CAflD     beCC     fO     *00     pOpUlpA     DO    COÚUCCAD  "  ?        AgUf    ADUDAipC 

'OeclAti :  "  TIa  bAbAijt  pn  a  ifieic  gnÁDAig,  ní  bAjvD  becc 
bé  acc  ajvo  món.  Aguf  do  Len  ad  CAintn  fin  "oon  cacai|\  .1. 
Ai|A"Otnói|\  T)éclAin.     Aguf  wa  diai§  pn  do  cúaid  "OeclAn  50 

Pgb  T1A  1lT)élf1  AJUp  "OO  lAf\f\  ATI  ITTlf  ADUbf\AmAf\  A1J\.  AgUf 
CUCCAD  -OO  ílí. 

C.  20  Agup  do  lompo  "OecLÁn  50  íiáMc  mt)|\efAil  (/)  tru\p 
Ambicrip  loingef  Aguf  Apcpge  (g)  tia  hinnp  a  pope  tech  acuaid 
Anonn  Aguf  aíiaU,  efce  (h).  Aguf  •oo  foiLgeccAn  mtnnncep 
(i)  t\A  nmnp  a  tiApcpAige  uiLe  (/)  lonnup  íiac  p^Dpvo  "OéclAn 
Aiccf\ebru\D  (k)  innce,  óip  Af  tnóp  do  bí  (l)  ecclA  on^A  T)écLAn 
DAiccnebAD  (m)  innce  DecclA  iacc  jréin  do  fccpiof  efce  (w). 
Agup  AT>ubfw\ccAf\  a  -óeifcipAil  f.e  "OeclAti :  "A  ACbAip.,"  Af.  pAD, 
uAf  mó|\  (0)  neite  f\eccAf  Alep  Aguf  Af  minic  itnloccAD  cum 
riA  tnnnpe  fo  (/>)  Agup  but)  rmoncu  aíidiaij;  cup_\  do  doI  Ap 
nerh  uu\  Atiop\  (q)  Aguf  guiDtníc  cú  50  fecnriA  cú  tií  nó  dau 
50  ppAgA  cú  o  "Oía  Ati  pAinpge  (r)  f o  do  dj\ud  AtnACb  o  on  ionnuf 
50  t:peA,o|:Ai,óeAp  T)ot  -oo  cop Aipn  cioptnAib  innue,  oi|\  AT>ubAipc 
Cpiofc  gibe  tií  lApppAin  Af\  mACAipp  im  Ainm  pein  -00  bepA  DAibh 
é  (s)  oif\  ní  héi"oifv  Ati  ciotiA'opn  ■oAicc|\eAbA"ó  (t)  50  hupA^A  aóc 
munA  t>|\uici  am  ^Aifv^se  AtriACh  uAice.  Aguf  Af  ati  ADbAf  pn  ni 
tiéiT)if\  "ouicfi  do  CACtiAif  do  curhDACh  innce."  "Oo  p\eccAif\ 
"OeclAti    Dóib    Aguf    ADubAif c :     "Cionnuf    do    peDfAtnnp    Ati 

CIOtlAD   DO   geAllAD    DAttl     O    "ÓÍA    AgUf    IT1A|\    geAttAD    mADtlACAl 

Aguf  meipsipge  do  beicb  do  fecbtiA?     Agup  am   ní  ADei^cíp 

(/)  Lacuna  ends.  (g)  B.=\&p  -ociiÁij.  (A)  B.=le  -oei^tíjt  innct  Agup  Aifci. 
(í)  B.  reads — txicc.       (/)  B.  reads     ah  toti5  Aft  c^Áij  eiLe.       (A)  B.  adds — -out. 
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depastured  the  sheep  belonging  to  the  wife  of  the  chieftain  of 
Decies  and  it  is  thence  that  it  derives  its  Irish  name — Ard-na- 
Ccaorac,  scil.  : — there  was  in  it  a  high  hill  and  it  was  a  promontory 
beautiful  to  behold.  One  of  the  party,  ascending  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  said  to  Declan  : — "How  can  this  little  height  support 
your  people"  ?  Declan  replied  : — "Do  not  call  it  little  hill, 
beloved  son,  but  great  height,"  and  that  name  has  adhered  to  the 
city  ever  since,  scil.  : — Ardmore-Declain.  After  this  Declan  went 
to  the  king  of  the  Desii54  and  asked  of  him  the  aforesaid  island. 
Whereupon  the  king  gave  it  to  him. 

Declan  next  returned  to  Ait-mBreasail55  where,  in  a  haven 
at  the  north  side,  were  the  shipping  and  boats  of  the  island, 
plying  thither  and  backwards.  The  people  of  the  island  hid  all 
their  boats  not  willing  that  Declan  should  settle  there  ;  they 
dreaded  greatly  that  if  Declan  came  to  dwell  there  they  themselves 
should  be  expelled.  Whereupon  his  disciples  addressed  Declan  : — 
"Father,"  said  they,  "Many  things  are  required  (scil.:  from  the 
mainland)  and  we  must  often  go  by  boat  to  this  island  and  there 
will  be  (crossing)  more  frequently  when  you  have  gone  to  heaven 
and  we  pray  thee  to  abandon  the  place  or  else  to  obtain  from 
God  that  the  sea  recede  from  the  land  so  that  it  can  be  entered 
dry  shod,  for  Christ  has  said  : — 'Whatsoever  you  shall  ask  of 
the  Father  in  my  name  He  may  give  it  to  you'  ;  the  place 
cannot  be  easily  inhabited  unless  the  sea  recede  from  it  and 
on  that  account  you  cannot  establish  your  city  in  it."  Declan 
answered  them  and  said  : — "  How  can  I  abandon  the  place  ordained 
by  God  and  in  which  He  has  promised  that  my  burial  and  resur- 
rection shall  be  ?      As  to  the  alleged  inconvenience  of  dwelling 

(I)  B.=-oob   otc  téo.  (m)   B.=a    n-ionnA-pt)A,ó.  (n)    B.   omits   clause. 

(o)  B.=ir  mime.       (p)  B.  omits  clause.        (q)  B.=jiia  Anoir .       (y)  B.=cjiasa,o. 

(s)  John  xv,  16.         (t)  B.=nA"oo  CAtAift  "oo  cuirraAc  Ann. 
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cné  "óocnA  (u)  aa  AiccneAbAit)n  in  S\l  Lib  (v)  50  n5uit)pnn  *Ou\ 
iru\cclKMT>  Atoile  .1.  AgtuArACc  nA"oúncA  pém  t>o  búAin  -0011 
mtnn.  55,T>e'o  An  X)A\\  pfunÁilembrA  cuinfecc  unnAijche 
cum  "Oe  A5«f  gibe  ni  bur  coil  le  *Oia  -oo  genuAn  é."  Agur 
■oo  éingeccAn  mumncen  [w]  "OeclAin  Aj;ur  ATDubnACCAn  nir : 
"A  AtAin  gAb  T)o  bACAll  cuccac  ArhAil  "oo  pinne  fHoyp,  nirw 
rlAic,  Agur  búAit  An  fAinnge  t>i  Agur  poiU.féocfiAi'ó  "Oia  Atoil 
■0111c  mAn  fin."  Agur  T)o  gufoeACCAn  Á  "oeirccipuil  leir  An  An 
AT)t>An  fin  óin  "oobA  "OAOíne  ■oenbcA  nÁerhCA  íacc  Agur  cuccaí) 
An  bAcbAlt  iLU\mb  T)ecLÁin  Agur  "oo  buAil  An  cuipcce  Le 
m  Ainm  <\n  AchAn  Agur  An  TTlic  Agur  An  SpionAic  tlAeirh  (x). 
Agur  "oo  ctnn  comAncA  nA  cnoiche  cércA  té  An  An  uipcce. 
Agur  50  UiAt  ó  jrunÁilerh  Agur  ó  cet)  X)e  (y)  x>o  tionnrSAin  An 
T^1PP5e  (2)  "Offo  -Affi^cri  onA  bionnA-opéin  corn  luAch  fin  50 
nAbACCAf.  piArcA  An  mAnA  aj;  rnArii  (a)  Agur  oc  nit  Agur 
gunAb  An  eiccin  nAngACCAn  AmAcb  teif  An  muin  (&).  Agur 
■00  pAccAib  iAfcc  ionroA  (c)  An  An  cnAigb  cinim  le  nA  luÁite 
■00  sUiAir.  Agur  x>o  ten  "OéclAn  An  fAinnge  noirhe  mAn  fin 
Agur  a  bACAitt  inA  tAimb.  Aj;ur  "oo  tenAccAn  a  ■oeircipAil 
eiriurh  Agur  "oo  bí  ^Áin  Agur  pogAn  móf  aj;  An  muin  Agur  A5 
ha  piAfCAib  A5  imcecc.  Agur  An  CAn  nAimc  "OéclAn  An  cionAT) 
mA  bpuit  cnioc  nA  pAinngi  (d)  AnorrA  A*oubAinc  lenAb  Occ  t>a 
T>eirciplAib  ne  "OeclAn  T)An  bAinm  ftlAinéin  aj\  ngAbÁiL  ecclA  t>ó 
noirh  tonAnn  An  rhAnA  Agur  niA  ngÁin  nA  bpiArc  nAnAitnit). 
Agur  Ambeoil  orluiccche  (e)  A5  lenmAin  An  uircce:  "A  AtAin" 
An  ré,  "ni  becc  "ouic  a£at)  no  "oiocuinir  An  muin  óin  azá  eccLA 
ha  bpiAfc  n  At>  u  Attn  An  fo  onuinn."  Aguf  mAn  "oo  cuaUmx) 
"OectAn  fin  Aguf  An  rhuin  An  nAnriiAin  le  bneitin  ah  leinirh  (/> 
mp  mAicti  teif  be,  Aguf  *oo  iompo  nif  (?)  A5«f  "°°  ouaiI  t»o 
buille   becc   AnA  rroin   be.       Aguf   *oo  peApACCAn  cni  bpÁom 

(m)  B.^-oo  -óéAriAni.  (v)  B.=ní  hÁit  tiom.  (a;)  B.  reads — -oeifjiobAiL. 

(x)  B.  has — 1  riAinm  nA  C-píonói-oe.        (y)  B.  omits  this  clause.         (z)  B.=5o  tuAc. 
(a)  B.  reads — sufiAb  aji  éijeAn  -oo  fnÁm  eAt)A]i.  {b)  B.  omits  clause. 
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therein,  do  you  wish  me  to  pray  to  God  (for  things)  contrary  to 
His  will — to  deprive  the  sea  of  its  natural  domain  ?  Nevertheless 
in  compliance  with  your  request  I  shall  pray  to  God  and  what- 
ever thing  be  God's  will,  let  it  be  done."  Declan's  community 
thereupon  rose  up  and  said  : — "Father,  take  your  crosier  as  Moses 
took  the  rod  and  strike  the  sea  therewith  and  God  will  thus  show 
His  will  to  you."  His  disciples  prayed  therefore  to  him  because 
they  were  tried  and  holy  men.  They  put  Declan's  crosier  in  his 
hand  and  he  struck  the  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  water  and  immediately,  by  command  and  permission  of  God, 
the  sea  commenced  to  move  out  from  its  accustomed  place — so 
swiftly  too  that  the  monsters  of  the  sea  were  swimming  and  running 
and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  escaped  with  the  sea.  How- 
ever, many  fishes  were  left  behind  on  the  dry  strand  owing  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  ebb.  Declan,  his  crosier  in  his  hand,  pursued 
the  receding  tide  and  his  disciples  followed  after  him.  Moreover 
the  sea  and  the  departing  monsters  made  much  din  and  commotion 
and  when  Declan  arrived  at  the  place  where  is  now  the  margin 
of  the  sea  a  stripling  whose  name  was  Mainchin,56  frightened  at 
the  thunder  of  the  waves  and  the  cry  of  the  unknown  monsters 
with  gaping  mouths  following  the  (receding)  water,  exclaimed  : — 
*' Father,  you  have  driven  out  the  sea  far  enough;  for  I  am 
afraid  of  those  horrid  monsters."  When  Declan  heard  this  and 
(saw)  the  sea  standing  still  at  the  word  of  the  youth  it  displeased 
him  and  turning  round  he  struck  him  a  slight  blow  on  the  nose. 
Three  drops  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound  on  to  the  ground 

(c)  B.=háh  féa-o  leAiirhuinc  tiA  mAftA.  (d)  B.  reads — ceAttmon  tia  mAftA. 

(e)  See  this  form  in  Keating  ("  Three  Shafts  ")  &c.  (/)  B.  reads — t>o  p&n 

«tnoftjio  An  thuifi  te  bpéitift  ati  teintj.  (g)  B  omits  four  last  words. 
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fOlA   UAÍ)A   CO   lÁfl    JTO    COfAlb    T)eCtAin    ACCf1    h10nAT)Alb.       -Aguf* 

•no  beAnnuij;  T)ectÁn  Afpón  Aguf  x>o  rectus  An  ptnt  50  LuAUh. 
Agur  AT)ubAinc  "OéclAn:  "ní  meip  "00  "oícuif»  [An]  frAinpse"  &p  fé, 
"acc  Aye  "Oía  onA  curhACUAibh  mofiA  pém  *oo  ionnAf\b  í,  Agur-  *oo 
"óenAi)  ní  but)  mó  munA  AbAficÁfA  An  -oubApxAif."  Aguf  An 
cionA-ó  tnAn  ttnceccAfi  iia  cp  bnÁom  rin  do  tnuigetXAf  cru 
copAin  beccA  Tiuifge  tnilif  folAf  (h)  j?o  copAib  T)ecU\in. 
Agiif  niAnAicc  ua  coipne  pn  ^óf .  Agur  *oo  cícben  50  haritiAm 
1  nx>Acn  («)  j:oLa  iat)  "oo  cuimniticcriA"o  nA  tniopbAt  fin.  Agup 
aca  tnite  An  Leicetx  fAn  cnAign  pn  (;)  "oo  cionmAije-on  on 
uifcce  (k).  AgtJf  Af  £A*oa  An  crliccbe  An  pAT>  bí  Agur  irw\ 
cimcelX  Agur  Ap  mAiub  Agtir  Af  concACh  (/)  An  penAnn  cneAbtv.\, 
Agur  pein  bí  fin  (m)  ro  mAinircin  T)ectAin.  Agur  An  bACAtt  "oo 
bí  ilXÁirh  T)éclÁin  aj;  "oeriArh  tiA  rmonbAt  rin  iré  Af  Ainm  T)i  .1. 
"An  pencAó  T)éclÁm "  onA  pencAib  Agur  oiia  nnonbuilib 
•ooninnenti  uAite  (n).  A^u\  ATDénAm  cuiltet)  t»a  imonbtntib  in 
ionA"ó  (0)  ete  mAn  n-oiAig. 

C.  21.  Agtir  a  n"oiAi5b  An  niAf\A  t>o  ciontmiccAt)  (p)  man 
A*oubfVAmAf  T»on  nAorh  oifvoenc  rin  e"óón  "OectÁn  fA  Ainm  (q) 
Agur  acIú  -oo  ctiAi"oh  fo  6nmn  onA  pontAib  monAib  exAriiUMbb 
"oo  tionnfCAin  a  tiiAinipcin  món  *oo  curhT)Ach  x>on  CAOibh  cep 
•oon  cfnut  (^)  aca  cne  rAn  inir  irin  rAinngi.  Agup  Af  onon  Acn  (s) 
•oeglimaiifec  An  tYiAimfcifpn.  Agur  ifé  Af  Ainm  t)i  Ain"otnóin 
"OectAin,  triAtt  AT)ub|\AmAn.  Aguf  n^x  thaij  pm  UAnjACAn 
•OAome  lonroA  a  nAnnAip  michiAnA  (t)  6neAnn  po  clú 
AnAorhcAóCA  Aguf  a  "oeigbef  au  cí  "Oect^m  Agtíf  cuccaccajv 
iacc  pe1t1  eucAn  AnAin  Agur  cofip  "oo  T)ía  Agtif  "oo  "OéclÁn. 
Aguf  T)o  cenglACCAn  ía-o  pém  po  óuing  Aguf  po  fUAgAit  -oó, 
Aguf  T)o  curiroAige-oíi  teif  mA  *í)hc1iai5  pein  fnAT)éifibb  in  5ACI1 
Aon  Aifo  (u)  ceAmpmt  Aguf  mAinifcpeACA  A5Uf  ni  betDti  amain 

(/})  B=50  polltif .  (í)  B.  reads — Ajtjf  if  AtinAtri  gAn  -oAt.  (;')  B.=i  r-p<.vp 

riA  c)iája  fin.  (A)  Last  four  words  omitted  in  B.  (/)  B.  reads— cotjibedc. 

(m)    B.    omits — cjieAbrA   and   yei]\   in    fin.  (n)   B.  omits  entire  clause. 
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in  three  separate  places  at  the  feet  of  Declan.  Thereupon  Declan 
blessed  the  nose  and  the  blood  ceased  immediately  (to  flow). 
Then  Declan  declared: — -"It  was  not  I  who  drove  out  the  sea  but 
God  in  His  own  great  power  who  expelled  it  and  He  would  have 
done  still  more  had  you  not  spoken  the  words  you  have  said."57 
Three  little  wells  of  clear  sweet  water  burst  forth  in  the  place 
where  fell  the  three  drops  of  blood  at  the  feet  of  Declan,  and 
these  wells  are  there  still  and  the  colour  of  blood  is  seen  in 
them  occasionally  as  a  memorial  of  this  miracle.  The  shore > 
rescued  from  the  sea,  is  a  mile  in  width  and  is  of  great  length 
around  (the  island)  and  it  is  good  and  fertile  land  for  tillage  and 
pasture58 — lying  beneath  the  monastery  of  Declan.  As  to  the 
crosier  which  was  in  Declan 's  hand  while  he  wrought  this  miracle, 
this  is  its  name — the  Feartach  Declain,59  from  the  miracles  and 
marvels  wrought  through  it.  I  shall  in  another,  subsequent, 
place  relate  some  of  these  miracles  (narrated).  After  the  ex^~ 
pulsion  of  the  sea  by  this  famous  Saint,  scil.  :  Declan,  whose 
name  and  renown  spread  throughout  Erin  because  of  his  great 
and  diverse  miracles,  he  commenced  to  build  a  great  monastery 
by  the  south  side  of  the  stream  which  flows  through  the  island 
into  the  sea.  This  monastery  is  illustrious  and  beautiful  and 
its  name  is  Ardmor  Declain,60  as  we  have  said.  After  this  came 
many  persons  to  Declan,  drawn  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
Ireland,  by  the  fame  of  his  holy  living;  they  devoted  themselves, 
soul  and  body  to  God  and  Declan,  binding  themselves  beneath 
his  yoke  and  his  rule.  Moreover  he  built  himself  in  every  place 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  Decies,  churches  and  monasteries61 

(o)  B.=i  Ti-Áic.  (p)  B.  reads — Aft  cfiAjcAti.  (q)  B.  reads— -oo  cuait>  ctú 

■oeAjtÁtn  ■ocí|iib  eA5f  aitiía.       (r)    B.  adds — jjAbAp  cjiít).       (s)  B.  substitutes — 

AOftAc.  (/)  B.=a  jtAntiAib  eugf  AmlA.  (u)  B.=i  -ociiub  lonroA  ette. 

D 
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hia  -oucbAig  pern  -dec  iccínib  ete  eneAtin  po  cuaijac  (y).  Agup 
Af  won  "oo  tnítcib  tdo  rntiAib  Agup  -opep-Aib  •oo  bí  ponA  cuing  (w) 
xxgiif  ponA  niAjAit  ip  nA  bionAT)Aib  fin  A-oubruunAn  An  -pu-o 
ene^nn  ^g^  ccuccACCAn  {x)  AtnbetA  Af  50  coiiAig  (y).  Agup  no 
onT>Aig  -onong  t>a  -óeipciptAib  mA  neppuccAib  Agup  no  cuin  íat> 
if  nA  bionA*OAib  pm  x>o  piotA-o  cnerorhe  Aguf  cnAbAfó  mncu. 
Agup  -oo  bpottup  búfóe  Agup  pocAntAnAije  m  eppcop  tiAerhtA 
TíéctAn  ^n  méixce  (z)  rm  somA-ó  penn  te  tia  -oeipcipAt  a  beicb 
■pon^  rnrdcc  Agup  ponA  niA§Ait  Aguf  mA  t>eifdpAt  Aicce  mA 
neAcb  *oibb  no  beicb  mA  iiACCAnÁn  imAimpcin  ete  (a), 

C.  22.  Ha  -oiAigb  pm  cAinic  An  ceppcop  nAeriitA  stonrhAn 
cent)  inpe  Agup  cnei-orhe  mpi  gAói-oeAt  m  eninn  .1.  pAcnAicc  (b) 
ó  Cetepcínup  Papa,  (c)  Agup  *oo  chUAi-o  Aengup  iriAC  tlAcpnAic 
mA  comne  rriAn  x>o  cuAtAno  a  cuAnupccbÁit  t>a  lonnpAijit)  (d)  Agttf 
cucc  teip  mAitte  ne  gLoin  Agiip  te  bonóin  móin  "oa  CAcnAig  piog-OA 
péin  50  CAipeAt  tie.  Agup  -oo  bAipcc  pAcnAicc  eipinrh  Aguj*  "oo 
benntng  é  pém  Agup  a  cme"Ob  Agup  a  cbACAin .  Agup  -oo  cuAtAit) 
pAcnAicc  50  nAibe  ní  nA  nt)éipi  gAn  cneraerii  ha  bAipce-o  t>o 
gAbAit  cuicce  Agup  gun  eini§  epÁencA  ecAn  be  Agup  "OéctAn  (e), 
Ag«f  gun  eicaj  (/)  poincecAt  no  jAbAit  ua"óa.  Agup  -oo  cuáto 
Px\cnAicc  "oo  penmoin  "j  An  cecnAn  eAppoc  A-oubnAtriAn  "oo  bi  m 
Cnmn  noirh  Pacjvaicc,  Agup  -oo  bi  p An  llonti  (g).  Agup  ni  nAbACCAn 
TiÁoncoit  te  Pacjvaicc  acc  "OeclAn  AriiAm  gi-oeTib  ■oo  cengtACCAn 
-pi*ob  Aj^ur  pAinc  pnip  iAn  pm.  Agup  "oo  uiritAigeccAn  -oo. 
CuvnAn  rniopno  t>o  nmne  gAcb  tnte  Ai*oicce  Agup  urhtA  -oo  <\-gu\> 
-oo  bi  "oÁoncoit  pnip  t>a  tACbAin  Agup  peccAin.       Ailbe  nnonno 

(v)   B.  omits  whole  preceding  clause.  (w)   B.=cú|tAtn.  (x)  B.  reads,  a]\ 

-ocAb<M-fir.       (y)   B.  substitutes — 50  mAit  Ap.  (^)   B.  substitutes — m&  -oiait). 

(a)    B.=1    r>-ioiiAT)    eite    nA    tiiAijifciji.  (b)     B.    adds — rru\c    Alpumn. 

(c)  B.  adds — Ajuf  •oo  tuiitAij  *Oia  c|ioix)te  ru\  iroAoitie  x>&  mó  Ajuf  bA 
TaiomfAije  1  neinirin  *oo  féin  ^jtjf  "°A  potfceA'OAt  Agwp  nn\)i  A"oúbflAftlAf(. 
(cí)  B.  omits  clause.  (e)  B.  omits  clause.  (/)  B.  reads — -úiulcuií;. 

(g)   B.  adds — T)o  cuatj  cum  ua  Róiíia  -oo  rÁjiÍA  pArjunj  fATi   Uóitii   ojica  .1.  A|t 
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and  not  alone  in  his  own  territory  (did  he  build)  but  in  other 
regions  of  Ireland  round  about.  Great  too  were  the  multitudes 
(thousands)  of  men  and  women  who  were  under  his  spiritual  sway 
and  rule,  in  the  places  we  have  referred  to,  throughout  Ireland, 
where  happily  they  passed  their  lives.  He  ordained  some  of  his 
disciples  bishops  and  appointed  them  in  these  places  to  sow  the 
seed  of  faith  and  religion  therein.  Gentleness  and  charit}^  mani- 
fested themselves  in  Declan  to  such  an  extent  that  his  disciples 
preferred  to  live  under  his  immediate  control  and  under  his  direction 
as  subjects  than  to  be  in  authority  in  another  monastery. 

After  this  the  holy  renowned  bishop,  head  of  justice  and  faith 
in  the  Gaelic  island  came  into  Ireland,  i.e.  Patrick  sent  by  Celestinus, 
the  Pope.  Aongus  Mac  Nathfrich  went  to  meet  him  soon  as  he 
heard  the  account  of  his  coming.  He  conducted  him  (Patrick) 
with  reverence  and  great  honour  to  his  own  royal  city — to  Cashel. 
Then  Patrick  baptised  him  and  blessed  himself  and  his  people 
and  his  city.  Patrick  heard  that  the  prince  of  the  Decies  had 
not  been  baptised  and  did  not  believe,  that  there  was  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  prince  and  Declan  and  that  the  former  refused 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  latter.  Patrick  thereupon  set  out 
to  preach  to  the  prince  aforesaid.  Next,  as  to  the  four  bishops 
we  have  named  who  had  been  in  Rome  :  Except  Declan  alone 
they  were  not  in  perfect  agreement  with  Patrick.  It  is  true  that 
subsequently  to  this  they  did  enter  into  a  league  of  peace  and 
harmonious  actions  with  Patrick  and  paid  him  fealt}^.  Ciaran, 
however,  paid  him  all  respect  and  reverence  and  was  of  one  mind 

CiAjtÁn  i  Ajt  Aitbe  Ajuf  a\\  T)eA5lÁn  Aguf  Aji  eili,  -oo  ceAnjUvoAjt  cumArm 
Ajtif  m-innreAffOAf  fte  céite,  acc  n&\\  bÁil  te  "OeAjlÁn  mitiUija'Ó  -oo  pÁ-ojunj  Ajt 
nA  tiieAf  -oo  "oo  ftéiji  a  iiAipte  pém  juji  do  bA  ceAjtc  beir  i  riÁjvo-ceAtinur  iia 
lieijieAnn.  A^vy  "oo  bí  eAf AonrA  Ajtif  p iopru\  eAcojicA  "oe  bpíj  50  -o-rtijA-o 
pÁT>ftui5  1  mb^ÁijxjeAnAf  te  n.1'5  éi])eAriti  jtoime  fin  Agtif  é  iia  leAtib  A5«f 
móftÁn  "oe  teAtibAib  uAiple  eile  ón  b'PjuMnge 
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niAn  -oo  contu\inc  ni§A  Agur  occennAit)e  eneAnn  acc  urhluccAft 
■oo  pAunincc  Agur  ^5  cecc  uia  comne  CAinic  pem  50  CAipol 
t>a  lonnfAicctiro.  -Agur  t>o  urhtAig  -oó,  Agur  x>o  jAb  mAn 
niAigiruin  cmcce  lie  ni  j:iA*óntnre  ati  níj  Agur  c^c  uite.  Aguf 
biot)  a  fnof  ACCAibn  gunAb  é  Aitbe  t>o  onx)Ai5eccAn  An  -onong 
nAémneAppocc  r,n  1Í1A  tftAi$ifCi|t  onnA.  Ajuf  An  ah  A*obAn  rm 
CAinic  A]\  cúf  niAn  AnnAibe  pAcnAicc  lonntif  iu\cb  beiccír  rion 
a^a  ucc  AcconcnAjroAcc  "oo,  Aguf  50  mbu"ó  urAicce  teo  ceAóc 
potiA  rtriAcc  ^gnr  fonA  niAgAil  eirwmh  An  cur  "oo  teAóc  Ann. 
eppocc  1ubAin  mionno  nín  pAOih  ré  Af.  con  An  bit  umtACCA-ó  "oo 
pAcntncc  óinnínbÁill,eip  cineA"ohAi5  ete"oo  beit  iiia  bpAcnutiAib 
m  enmn.  Agon  if  AriitAiT)  "oo  bAi  pAcntucc  x>o  bA  t>necnAó  é 
iaa  mbnnA'ótif.  Ag«f  "oo  boilet)  m  Ginmn  é  An  iia  CAbAinc 
1  mb|iAi5'oentif  innce  in  Aoip  a  rhACOACCA.  Agur  *oo  bí  eAfÁencA 
Aguf  cennAinnce  An  neinge  ecAn  pAcntucc  Agtir  erpocc  1uoAin 
o  cúr  (h)  51-óex)  An  ccecc  "OAingeAt  (*)  tu\  ricróA  ecconnA  x>o 
nonf ac  comAencA  Agtir  bjuMtneAr  "oo  cengAl  ecconnA ;  Agur  do 
bAccAn  neiT)  o  rtn  rúAr.  Agur  nín  bÁii  te  *OecU\n  concnAjroAéc 
T)o  pAcntncc  An  Aon  mo"ó  01^  "oo  cengtAcuAn  rnumnuenur  ne 
ceite  An  fti§i"ó  nA  bGcAille  Agtir  if  ArhlAfó  T)o  Aicm  An 
CAingeAt  "oe  cecc  50  pAcntncc  A^jUf  a  toil  -00  "óenAm. 

C.  23.  UAnnc  AingeAl  T)é  cum  "OeclAin  Agur  A*oubAinc 
nir:  "Gincc  50  íuac  iriAn  a  bpuit  pAcntucc  Agur  coinrmrcc  uitfne 
■oo  (/)  ómex)  Aguf  'OUCI1A15  "oo  triAltACAT)  oin  aca  Accne-óenuf  aj\ 
m  níg  (k)  Aiiocc  fAti  triAg  nA  nAicen  An  Inneoin.  Agur  "oa 
niAllAije  ré  -oo  cinet)  beicc  niAllAigti  50  bnAch."  1f  Ann  fin 
■do  jtuAir  T)ectAn  tnAitle  ne  "oeitneifp  mó\\  a\\  pun<Mte»fi  At> 
A11151I  50  lilnneom  .1.  Áic  rin  acá  ajv  Iajv  ITlAige  peirfiin  ifin  jiAiin 
cuAit)  -Doha  T)éifib.  Agnr  "oo  jAb  cAnrtiA  iia  SLeibe  Cua  Aguf 
CAn  Sítíin  Aguf  nAimc  ifin  mAÍ"om  a\\  íia  mA|VACh  nu\n  a  nAibe 

(h)  B.  omits  all  from  A^up  ní  ^iAbArcA^i  above,  inclusive.  It  also  attributes  to 
Declan  the  misunderstanding  with  Patrick  with  which  our  text  credits  Ibar. 
(i)  B.  adds — cum  "OeAglÁiti  x>o  ceAJijtA-oA]»  muinceAji-ó<\p  Aguj'  bjiÁttneACAf  |\e 
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with  him  present  or  absent.  Ailbe  then,  when  he  saw  the  kings 
and  rulers  of  Ireland  paying  homage  to  Patrick  and  going  out  to 
meet  him,  came  himself  to  Cashel,  to  wait  on  him  and  he  also 
paid  homage  to  him  (Patrick)  and  submitted  to  his  jurisdiction, 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  all  others.  Bear  in  mind  it  was  Ailbe 
whom  the  other  holy  bishops  had  elected  their  superior.  He 
therefore  came  first  to  Patrick,  lest  the  others,  on  his  account, 
should  offer  opposition  to  Patrick,  and  also  that  by  his  example 
the  others  might  be  more  easily  drawn  to  his  jurisdiction  and  rule. 
Bishop  Ibar  however  would  on  no  account  consent  to  be  subject 
to  Patrick,  for  it  was  displeasing  to  him  that  a  foreigner  should 
be  patron  of  Ireland.  It  happened  that  Patrick  in  his  origin  was 
of  the  Britons  and  he  was  nurtured  in  Ireland  having  been  sold 
to  bondage  in  his  boyhood.  There  arose  misunderstanding  and 
dissension  between  Patrick  and  Bishop  Ibar  at  first,  although 
(eventually),  by  intervention  of  the  angel  of  peace,  they  formed 
a  mutual  fellowship  and  brotherly  compact  and  they  remained  in 
agreement  for  ever  after.  But  Declan  did  not  wish  to  disagree  at 
all  with  Patrick  for  they  had  formed  a  mutual  bond  of  friendship 
on  the  Italian  highway  and  it  is  thus  the  angel  commanded  him 
to  go  to  Patrick  and  obey  him  : — 

The  angel  of  God  came  to  Declan  and  said  to  him  "Go  quickly 
to  Patrick  and  prevent  him  cursing  your  kindred  and  country, 
for  to-night,  in  the  plain  which  is  called  Inneoin,62  he  is  fasting 
against  the  king,63  and  if  he  curses  your  people  the}'  shall  be  accursed 
for  ever."  Thereupon  Declan  set  out  in  haste  by  direction  of  the 
angel  to  Inneoin,  i.e.  the  place  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain 
of  Femhin  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Decies.  He  crossed  Slieve 
Gua64  and  over  the  Suir  and  arrived  on  the  following  morning 
at  the  place,  where  Patrick  was.     When  Patrick  and  his  disciples 

céite.     nío]i  bÁit  t,e  "OeAjLÁn  uttiLujat)  -oo  aji  Aon  iíiot>  01  |t  "oo  ceAngLiVOAji 

tmnrrceAjvoAf  Aft  ftije  tiA  hlo-oÁitle  ;  the  text  of  B.  is  evidently  corrupt  here. 

(/)  B.  adds — rAtAiri  Ajtip  -oo.  (A)  B.  omits  two  last  words. 
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PaCftllCC.  AgUf  man  "DO  CÚalaií)  pacnincc  (I)  ^5«p  A 
■oeifcipatt  50  naibe  "Oeclan  xu\  monnfaiccbe  -ooba  fonffÁitrá 
uvo  f  omie,  01  n  -oo  cualacaf  nan  bail  leif  cecu.  Aguf  t>o  gab 
pacnuicc  x\5«f  a  popul  é  maille  le  tionóin  mchn.  Aguf  ^0 
urhlaij  "Oeclán  *oo  pacnuicc  agtif  "oo  juiT)  é  50  -oucnaccac 
nacb  'oenna'o  (m)  fé  a  cme*ob  "oefecame  tu\  x)o  rhxxllacAT)  ná  an 
calarh  x>,a  naibe  fe.  Aguf  T)o  je^ll  a  toil  féw  x>ó  *oá  cinn  fin. 
Aguf  a  T)iibainc  pacnuicc  .an  f 011  T)o  jumefi  111  be"ó  arhÁin  nach 
mailleoc  í.acc  acc  t»o  gén  a  mbennaca"ó.  Aguf  *oo  cuaix) 
T)eclan  an  can  fin  man  a  naibe  ní  na  nT)eifi  (w)  "06  bt 
.accoriifoccuf  '00.  Aguf  x>o  taincuifnig  pacnuicc  Agtaf  nin 
faorh  cfei'oerii  "oó  an  impi-oe  "Oécláin  aguf  t>o  §e.all  T)eclán 
luaigiPeacc  T)Ó  "OO  cm*o  x>ola  man  a  naibe  pacnuicc 
aguf  baifccet)  "oo  jabail  aguf  -an  cnei-oearh  *oaoncuccna*o  aguf 
nin  faorhfom  fin  an  con  (0)  an  bic  110  ó  néfun  an  "ooman.  Aguf 
o  -do  connainc  "Oeclan  fin  .1.  ní  na  nT)eifi,  uetDban  an  nanmam, 
ma  micnei"oem  aguf  ma  -oiabalcacc  no  lompo  guf  an  oineaccuf 
•oecccLa  50  mailleocax)  pacnuicc  a  cmeT)b,  aguf  a  "oucliais 
aguf  t>o  faro  niu  "oeiluigax)  nif  an  necii  malUngci  fin  cona 
beiccif  fern  malluigci  ana  fon,  "Óin  x>o  baifcefa  fibp  aguf  x>o 
bennaigeaf  aguf  ceccait)  Inn,"  an  fé,  ""oionnfAige  pacnaicc 
neocb  "oo  cmn  "Oia  cuccaib  x>a  oa\\  mbennucchaD  óin  aca  fein 
an  na  coja  ma  aifoefpocc  aguf  ma  Afvopacfún  m  6nmn  uile 
bin  "olijimfe  rhacajvoa  fern  aguf  a  beit  mi  fig  oftnbli  maf. 
■otigeaf  an  fen  úcc"  (p).  Agiif  teif  an  ngucfo  "oo  eifgeccaf. 
•aguf  "oo  teanaccaf  T)eclan.  Aguf  juice  "Oectan  iacu 
■oionnfAige  (q)  pacnuicc,  aguf  A-oubaifc  fif :    "An  ffaicenn  cu 

(/)   B.  omits  triAn  -oo  cuAtAx»  p.  and  becomes  quite  unintelligible.  (>»)   B* 

reads — an    nix>    -oo    iheAr  tjo  T>eAnAni.      Aguf  |iACA"OfA  50  nij  ha  nT)éip  toa 
1AftflA1X>    A1]l     UITiLa    Agllf    OnÓt|1    -OO     tAbAljtC   -OU1U   Aguf    bAifceAX)   -oo    ^Iaca-ó 

tnMC  é  pein  A5«r  ha  huAiple  íia  n"OéifeAc  Agup  munA  bpAijeAX)  a  toil  mAltócAT> 
é.     It  omits  from  "x>eAnnAT>  "  (our  text)  to  "  Ajur  ■oo  c«aix>."  (n)  B.  reads — 

Agur-  tnAtre   ha  T>úicce   t>a   lAn^Aix)    o|ica    iompó-ó    cum    cjienoirii   A5Uf   cum 
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heard  that  Dcclan  was  there  they  welcomed  him  warmly  for  they 
had  been  told  he  would  not  come.  Moreover  Patrick  and  his 
people  received  him  with  great  honour.  But  Declan  made  obei- 
sance to  Patrick  and  besought  him  earnestly  that  he  should  not 
execrate  his  people  and  that  he  should  not  curse  them  nor  the 
land  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  he  promised  to  allow  Patrick  do 
as  he  pleased.  And  Patrick  replied  : — "On  account  of  your  prayer 
not  only  shall  I  not  curse  them  but  I  shall  give  them  a  blessing." 
Declan  went  thereupon  to  the  place  where  was  the  king  of  Decies 
who  was  a  neighbour  of  his.  But  he  contemned  Patrick  and  he 
would  not  believe  him  even  at  the  request  of  Declan.  Moreover 
Declan  promised  rewards  to  him  if  he  would  go  to  Patrick  to  receive 
baptism  at  his  hands  and  assent  to  the  faith.  But  he  would  not 
assent  on  any  account.  When  Declan  saw  this,  scil.  : — that  the 
king  of  the  Decies,  who  was  named  Ledban,65  was  obstinate  in  his 
infidelity  and  in  his  devilry — through  fear  lest  Patrick  should 
curse  his  race  and  country — he  (Declan)  turned  to  the  assembly 
and  addressed  them: — "Separate  yourselves  from  this  accursed 
man  lest  you  become  yourselves  accursed  on  his  account,  for  I 
have  myself  baptised  and  blessed  you,  but  come  you,"  said  he, 
"with  us,  to  Patrick,  whom  God  has  sent  to  bless  you,  for  he  has 
been  chosen  Archbishop  and  chief  Patron  of  all  Erin  ;  moreover, 
I  have  a  right  to  my  own  patrimony  and  to  be  king  over  you  as 
that  man  (Ledban)  has  been."66  At  this  speech  they  all  arose  and 
followed  Declan  who  brought  them  into  the  presence  of  Patrick 

pA-o-puig.  A5«r  "oo  bi  An  UÍ  tk\  cup  Aft  cÁijvoe  triAitte  féfoeAi)  ón  -oiAbAil 
Agur  ó  iia  ■oiAbUn-úeAcc  ;  it  omits  from  "-do  bi  "  (as  in  our  text)  to  "gup  A" 
oi|teAccAf."  (o)  con  has  alternative,  mo-o,  in  text.  (p)  Declan's  alleged 

speech  is  of  course  a  paraphrase  for  the  writer's  purpose  of  the  judgment  of 
Moses  on  Core  and  his  impious  adherents.  (g)  B.=i  gceann. 


40  toectiA  T)ecctAin. 

iT»*3kfi  CAngACAp  cme-obA  ha  n"Oeipi  liumpA  iru\p  cigepnA  -oo 
aonnpAigbe   Aguf  rriAp  t>o  pAccbACAp  ah    ciccepiu\  niAlluijci 

A^A  pADACUp.      AgUf  blOt)  A  pOf  AgACC  50   ppUlUC  piACC  UttAltl  {>') 

cum  onopA  "oo  ■oétiAm  "otncpi  Agup  cum  *oo  coLa  "oo  coimUonAT) 

Óip   Af    UAimp    -DO    JAbACUAp    flACU    bAipceA"Ó    CUCA.''         AgUf   *oo 

éipig  pACpAicc  111A  pepAiii  teif  An  mbpeitip  fin  Ajguf  a  -oeipcipuil 
niAiite  ppip  A5uf  ^0  Oennuig  cme"ob  da  n*Oeipi  Agup  ni  he.A'Dli 
AttiAin  acc  a  ccoittce  Agup  a  nuipcce  Agup  a  ccaIaivi.  Agup 
ADubfiAUAf  niAite  iia  n'Oeip  Agup  a  núAipte  An  caii  fin  :  "  Cia 
búp  pi  nó  búp  ogepnA  oppAin  AnoppA"  ?  Agup  A*oubAipc 
T)ectAn  :  "Ap  meipi  Af  cijepnA  opAibb,  Agup  gibe  necti  otp*oéocAp 
meipe  opuibh  mA  cigepiiAe  bemneoctiAro  pAcpmcc  bé  Agup  t>o 
genAin  uile  a  bennuccAT).  Agup  biATOb  hia  pigli  opuib  uile"  (s). 
-Agup  ipé  necb  •oo  ofvoAig  "OectAn  Atinpin  pepgAl  nu\c  CopbmAic 
nech  ócc  "oo  cme"o  (f)  via  n'Oeip  Agup  pÁ  *oo  5Á0I  X)éctAin  péin 
eipem  (u).  Agup  ■oo  cuip  pé  1  met)ón  cáic  m  ioikvo  pigb  é. 
Agup  xyo  cAicm  te  các  tnte,  Agup  "oo  beAnnuig  pAcpuicc  Agup 
T)ectAn   é  Agup  *oo  goip  gAcb  necb  T)ib  po    teit    iha    pigb    é. 

AgUp  ATHIOAipC  PAU|\U1CC  f\1f  An  OCClACb  50niA"0b  Cp  Ot)A  tA1T)ip 
1    CCACAlbb    AgUf    50    tYlAt)    COptAC   All    CAtAtTl    pe    A    Lint).       AgUp 

ip  ArhlAi-ó  fin  bíT>  pígu  ha  nT)éipi  t>o  gnAt. 

C.  24.  inA  T)iAig  pn  cucc  T)eclAn  Ajuf  J-'epgAt  iiiac 
CopbmAic  .1.  pi  TiA  nt)éipi  Agtif  a  cinét  pepAim  mofoo  pAcpuicc 
Accompoccup  "oo  TllAjb  peimin  Agup  at:a  a^a  coriuvpbAib  opn 
Alte,  Agup  ogepiiAp  mop  Ann.  Agup  ni  pAT)A  on  cSiuip  ah 
ciotiAt)  cuccat)  "oo.  Aua  copAp  mop  polAp  Ann  pe  iiAbApcAp 
copAp  pAcpuicc  Agup  pob  lonmAin  pe  pAcptucc  ah  copAp  pm. 
Agup  mA  XMAigb  pin  a^k  cceitebpAt)  *oa  ceite  niAitte  le 
bennAccAin  "oo  cuAmb  pAcpuicc  50  CAipiot  Apip  Accenn 
AengnpA  mic  HAcppAió  Agtip  "oo  cuatoIi  "OectAn  leip. 

C.  25.     T)o  pinneAt)  miopbinle  An  caii  pin  Ap  "ÓéclAn  cpe 

(r)  B.=50   bpuilix)  «itiaI.  (s)   B.  reads — "1f   nn^i   Btip  ri5e.\ittu\  -oAoib 

A511T  S1^^  cijeApna  eite  tojpA-ó  oiuMb  A5«p  -oo  jéAtiA  pA-onuij  a  beAtitiACA-o 
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and  said  to  the  latter: — "Sec  how  the  whole  people  of  the  Deisi 
have  come  with  me  as  their  Lord  to  thee  and  they  have  left  the 
accursed  prince  whose  subjects  they  have  been,  and  behold  they 
are  ready  to  reverence  you  and  to  obey  yon  for  it  is  from  me  they 
have  received  baptism."  At  this  Patrick  rose  up  with  his  followers 
and  he  blessed  the  people  of  the  Deisi  and  not  them  alone,  but 
their  woods  and  water  and  land.  Whereupon  the  chiefs  and  nobles 
of  the  Deisi  said: — "Who  will  be  King  or  Lord  over  us  now"  ? 
And  Declan  replied:— "I  am  your  lord  and  whomsoever  I  shall 
appoint  over  you  as  lord,  Patrick  and  all  of  us  will  bless,  and  he 
shall  be  king  over  you  all."  And  he  whom  Declan  appointed  was 
Feargal  MacCormac67  a  certain  }'oung  man  of  the  nation  of  the 
Deisi  who  was  a  kinsman  of  Declan  himself.  He  (Declan)  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  in  the  king's  place  and  he  was  pleasing 
to  all.  Whereupon  Patrick  and  Declan  blessed  him  and  each  of 
them  apart  proclaimed  him  chieftain;  Patrick  moreover  promised 
the  young  man  that  he  should  be  brave  and  strong  in  battle,  that 
the  land  should  be  fruitful  during  his  reign.  Thus  have  the  kings 
of  the  Deisi  always  been. 

After  these  things  Declan  and  Feargal  Mac  Cormac  (king  of 
the  Deisi)  and  his  people  gave  a  large  area  of  land  to  Patrick  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Magh  Feimhin  and  this  belongs  to  his 
successors  ever  since  and  great  lordship  there.  And  the  place 
which  was  given  over  to  him  is  not  far  from  the  Suir.  There 
is  a  great  very  clear  fountain  there  which  is  called  "Patrick's 
Well"68  and  this  was  dear  to  Patrick.  After  this,  with  blessing, 
they  took  leave  of  one  another  and  Patrick  returned  to  Cashel  to 
Aongus  Mac  Natfrich  and  Declan  went  with  him. 

A  miracle  was  wrought  at  that  time  on  Declan  through  the 

-Agtip  -ooje^rxMntuv"         (t)  B.=mu\ir-lit>.  (u)   B.  adds — If  mvÓA  -oo  jiinne<.vó 

eAfbog  "Oé.     B.  concludes  here. 


42  DectiA  "oeccLAin. 

impi-óe  pACf  aic  Aguf  cf  e  ha  gui^e,  óin  no  bi  "OéctAn  Ag  piuftAl 

50  nemAineAc  ifin  fti§it>,  Aguf  uÁftA  iAf  Aim  géf  ff  if  A5ur  ^0- 

Senf  a  cof ,  Aguf  -do  ceils  f  tut  50  "oÁf aócacíi  Agtif  "oo  tiontifca&ifl 

T)ectAn    belt    bACAc    Agtif    "OO    bi    Aitbe   Imtig    -oo    U\CAin  nA 

rmofbtute  fin  Agtif  SectiAtt  efpucc  "oefapAt  Pacjuiicc  Aguf- 

AT>efiAp  gunAb  é  fin  ceiT)-efp«cc  ■oo  cuai*o  fo  úi|\  e^eAtm  fiiAtfi. 

Aguf  T)o  bA  nAemcA  ecctiAiX)  é  Aguf  "oo  ctnn  oftpA  50  móf  Air 

cne*on  fin  cAftA  Af  "Oectan.      Agtif  "oo  hmmfeAt)  x>o  Pacjuiicc 

in  m  fin;    Aguf  T)ob  otc  teif.       Aguf  aroxM&npc:    "StÁnui§  A. 

ciccejtnA    cof  t»o  fej\boncAi"oe  fém    ftntingef   móp.  "oo    t>úa"ó 

Aguf  T)o  -ooctiAf  Af  "oo  fon."     Aguf  *oo  jtAC  Pacjuiicc  An  óof 

Agtif  -oo  ctujt  coriiAfCA  ha  cjtoiclie  céfCA  aj\  An  ccnem  Agtif  T)o 

fccuif  a  fuit  50  Uiac,  Agtif  juice  bét  nA  cneroe  cum  a  céite 

Aguf  cicc  fele  f  tnfjte  Agtif  -oo  bi  ftan  Agtif  "do  eijug  "OectAn 

iiu\  fefAtfi  Aguf  a  cof  ftAn  teif.     Aguf  cuccacajv  tnte  motA"o 

•00  T)ía.     "Ma  fttiAij,  Agtif  nA  ceicejuiA  00  bi  aj\  ah  tACAif  Annfin 

CUCCACAJI  5A1f  tY10J\  Of  A1JVO  Ag  mot<vo  T)é  AgUf  11A  nAetti. 

C.  26.     Af  mbeic  -00  pACf  uicc  Agtif  -oonA  iiAomAib  fin  ajv 

Aon  fif  1   cCAipet  .1.  Aitbe  Aguf  "OéctAn   conA  nx>eifCiptAib  t 

ffAffAt)   AengujM   mic  TlAcpjiAich    -oo   ctnfveAi)  teo  mojuvn  t>o 

gemnctigecc  Aguf  "00  fectijtAn  ah  cfemim  aj\  cut.      Agnf  "oo 

iompói'úeccAj\  íacc    cum    ah    cjteioim    Cj\iofCAit>e.       Aguf   "oo 

ojvotnj  Pacjuiicc  Aguf  Áenguf  mAC  ttACfjtdich  1  fiA'oniufe  cáic 

tnte  a  ccoiucinne  Aijvoefpuccoi-oe  ITlumAn  "oo  beic  Ag  Aitbe, 

Aguf   "oo    ófOAijeccAf   T>o    "ÓéclAn    niAf   An    cce"onA  a  óenét 

fem    .1.   nA   T)éifi,    óif    ifé    x>o    lompó   Íat»   onA  fecbpAn  Aguf 

Ambeich  Aicce  mA  pAfAifce  Agtif  111A  efpuccoi-oe.     Aguf  mAf 

•00  -DetTOAif  éf  e  -oo  pAC|itiicc  5«f  Ab  AtfitAit)  fin  •oo  ■óén'oÁif  nA 

T)éifi  Tto  "OéctAn  *oa   bpÁcjuin   féin   Aguf  A*oubAipc   pACfAicc 

An  f  Ann : — 

Aitbe  uttiAt;   Paujaaicc  tTluniAn,  mó  gACfACh, 

T)éctAn,  pACf aicc  nA  nT)éifi  :   ha  X)éifi  Ag  "OecLAti  ^\n 
bf  ac  (v). 

(v)  Thus  in  text  ;  usually  50  b\\&i. 
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intercession  and  prayers  of  Patrick  for  as  Dcclan  was  walking 
carelessly  along  he  trod  upon  a  piece  of  sharp  iron  which  cut  his 
foot  so  that  blood  flowed  freely  and  Dcclan  began  to  limp.  Ailbe 
of  Emly  was  present  at  this  miracle  and  Sechnall69  a  bishop  of 
Patrick's  and  a  holy  and  wise  man,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first 
bishop  buried  in  Ireland.  The  wound  which  Declan  had  received 
grieved  them  very  much.  Patrick  was  informed  of  the  accident 
and  was  grieved  thereat.  He  said  : — "Heal,  O  Master  (i.e.  God)r 
the  foot  of  your  own  servant  who  bears  much  toil  and  hardship 
on  your  account."  Patrick  laid  his  hand  on  the  wounded  foot 
and  made  over  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  immediately  the 
flow  of  blood  ceased,  the  lips  of  the  wound  united,  a  cicatrix 
formed  upon  it  and  a  cure  was  effected.  Then  Declan  rose  up 
with  his  foot  healed  and  joined  in  praising  God.  The  soldiers  and 
fighting  men  who  were  present  cried  out  loudly,  blessing  God  and 
the  saints. 

As  Patrick  and  the  saints  were  in  Cashel,  i.e.  Ailbe  and  Declan 
with  their  disciples,  in  the  territory  of  Aongus  Mac  Nathfrich, 
they  made  much  progress  against  paganism  and  errors  in  faith70, 
and  they  converted  them  (the  pagans)  to  Christianity.  It  was 
ordained  by  Patrick  and  Aongus  Mac  Natfrich  in  presence  of  the 
assembly,  that  the  Archbishopric  of  Munster71  should  belong  to 
Ailbe,  and  to  Declan,  in  like  manner,  was  ordained  (committed) 
his  own  race,  i.e.  the  Deisi,  whom  he  had  converted  to  be  his  parish 
and  his  episcopate.  As  the  Irish  should  serve  Patrick,  so  should 
the  Deisi  serve  Declan  as  their  patron,  and  Patrick  made  the 
rami : — 
"Humble  Ailbe  the  Patrick  of  Munster,  greater  than  any  saying, 
"Declan,  Patrick  of  the  Deisi — the  Decies  to  Declan  for  ever." 


44  t>euliA  T>eccU\in. 

^5«r  AV  lonAnn  fin  fe  a  fÁ*OA  Agtif  5UF  At)é  AiUbe  An  T)AfA 
pACfuicc  t\a  tTlumAn,  Aguf  5UT*  At»é  "OéclAn  "oaka  pAtfuicc 
nA  n*Oeifi.  1tiA  "01A15  fin  Af  cceitebf^t)  "oon  figh  -ooibh  Aguf 
t)oib  wte  le  céte  x>o  cuACCAf;  ha  nAoirhfin  t>a  níAÚAib  péiti  *oo 
fíolAt)  An  cfeiT>rhi. 

C.  27.  UAftA  T)ecW\n  Aguf  ^efgAl  itiac  CofbmAic  te 
ceite  .1.  fi  11  a  ntDeifi  con  a  fUiAg  Aguf  conA  coiriiuionol  *oonA 
T)éifib  A5  liToeom  Aguf  t>o  •OAinsmseccAf  ah  fecc  CfiofCAi"óe 
ifin  popAl.  A^uf  An  jil  ATmbfAtnAf  fOtiiAinn  .1.  l,e"ObAn 
•ouiLcAigcéoif  AimiA  Cfiofc  t>o  "oicuife"oh  o  gAcb  Aon  é  Aguf 
•oo  cuAit)  Af  neirhcní  5A11  piof  Afcét  niAf  aca  fCfiobtA  "oo 
iiAimcibh  An  cpei"oim  : — "5°  cciajac  a  ceunfme  Af  mAf 
fogAf"  (w).  Aguf  x)o  ofvoAig  T)eclAn  Aguf  pefgAl  Aguf 
niAicne  nA  nt)éifocti  gufAb  AimfAti  ionA"o  fin  *oo  50iffit)e  fi 
A]\  nA  "Oéifib  50  bfAcb,  "oo  bfig  5«fAb  Aim  t>o  benmng 
pAUftncc  Aguf  T)eclAn  An  fi  pn  .1.  pefgAl  Agtif  AtmbbfAccAf 
ha  fenn-dAome  gufb  Aimfin  "oofioscAoi  fiogA  Aguf  *oo  cAiclroif 
AfftAiceAf  f  oimli  cfeiT)einb  if  ha  T)éifib. 

C.  28.  1f  m  Aimfin  fin  CAimc  ptAigb  gfÁnnA  ifin  ITluniAin 
Aguf  "oo  bí  1  cCAifiot  ní  bA"ó  mó  111A  m  ionAT»  ele.  Agiif  if 
AriitArá  "ooihot)  fif  nA  "OAomib  Anx)ACli  "oo  cIaocUvo  imbtn'óecc 
Af  cúf  Agiif  AmAfbA"ó  Ainnfem.  Agtif  t>o  bACCAf  moiffeifef  t>o 
bfAi5t)ib  UAifte  Ag  Áenguf  1n  cCAifiol  "oon  CAOib  tiAf  "oo 
CAifiot  fAn  Á1C  fe  iiAbAftAf  11aic  iia  n1pU\nn,  Aguf  caj\La  "001b 
oi"óce  Ann  50  ffUAfACCAf  bÁf  *oon  plÁig  AmibfAniAf.  Aguf 
fob  otc  tAfin  fig  a  mbÁf  Aguf  AT>ubAifc  a  ceilc  "oecctA  50 
néfeocbAT)  fccAnnAit  no  cocca-o  cfíotA  oif  "oo  bÁCAf  WACCloinn 
"oonA  "OAomib  fA  Cfeife  Aguf  f a  nefciiiAife  "oo  bi  fAn  ITIumAin. 
-Aguf  CAimc  "OectAn  50  CAifiot  Af  ha  niÁfACb.  Aguf  "oo  lAbAif 
f e  liAenguf  Aguf  "oobA  fAitm  An  fí  f om'ie  Aguf  "oo  goif  cuicce 
be.  -Aguf  A"oubAifc  fif  hi  fpiA"onuife  •ofumge  *oÁ  cÁifX)ib 
féin  : — "  5wi"omi  cú,  a  "ÓéctAin,  a  feAfboncm-oe    "Oé,    50    cci 


(w)  Psalm  ix,  8. 
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This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Ailbe  was  a  second  Patrick  and 
that  Declan  was  a  second  Patrick  of  the  Decies.  After  that,  when 
the  king  had  bidden  them  farewell  and  they  had  all  taken  leave 
of  one  another,  the  saints  returned  to  their  respective  territories 
to  sow  therein  the  seed  of  faith. 

Declan  and  Fcrghal  Mac  Cormac,  king  of  the  Deisi,  with  his 
army  and  followers,  met  one  another  at  Indeoin  and  they  made 
still  more  strong  on  the  people  the  bond  of  Christian  obligation. 
The  king  we  have  already  mentioned,  scil.  : — Ledban,  the  recusant 
to  the  Christian  name,  was  rejected  of  all  and  he  came  to  nothing, 
leaving  no  knowledge  (memory)  of  his  history,  as  is  written  of  the 
enemies  of  the  faith  : — "Their  memory  perisheth  like  a  sound." 
Moreover  Declan  and  Fergal  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Deisi  decreed 
this  as  the  place  where  the  king  of  the  Deisi  should  be  inaugurated 
for  ever  thenceforward,  because  it  was  there  Patrick  and  Declan 
blessed  the  king,  Fergal ;  moreover  tradition  states  that  it  was 
there  the  kings  were  crowned  and  ruled  over  the  Deisi  in  pagan 
times.72 

At  that  time  there  broke  out  a  dreadful  plague  in  Munstcr 
and  it  was  more  deadly  in  Cashel  than  elsewhere.  Thus  it  affected 
those  whom  it  attacked  :  it  first  changed  their  colour  to  yellow 
and  then  killed  them.  Now  Aongus  had,  in  a  stone  fort  called 
"Rath  na  nlrlann,"73  on  the  western  side  of  Cashel,  seven  noble 
hostages.  It  happened  that  in  one  and  the  same  night  they  all 
died  of  the  plague.  The  king  was  much  affected  thereat  and  he 
gave  orders  to  have  the  fact  concealed  lest  it  should  bring  disgrace 
or  even  war  upon  him,  for  the  hostages  were  scions  of  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful  families  in  Munstcr.  On  the  morrow  however 
Declan  came  to  Cashel  and  talked  with  Aonghus.  The  king 
welcomed  him  heartily  and  addressing  him  said  to  him  in  presence 
of  persons  of  his  court,  "I  pray  you,  Declan,  servant  of  God,  that 


46  been  a  T>ecctAin. 

THOC   in    Aitim    Cfiofc    au    inoipfeifen    bf^g^c    t»o    bi     -ajaiti 
imbf^ig-oenuf  ó  ci5etvn.<yo<Mb   tTlumAti   An&itbéowgAli   r>Am    oip 
azá\t>  a\\  ^a^aiI  b^if  -oon   pUMgfi  *oo  cluine  ^stir  if  eccMl 
temfxi  AtiAMt^e  t»o  cóccb^il  cocc*m"ó  Aguf  cenn*Mjifice  irru\5Ait), 
óiji  -dp  T),Áoine  tie^ctnA|iA  U\i*oifve  í^cc,  Aguf    ^f    ti<.\fi    Imn    50 
T>eirhin  a  tnb^f,   óip  ^"oe^icfion  gup    *.\b    -011111    pém   clinic    a 
mbaf."       T)o  pjie^cc*M|i  T>ecLAti  *oon  jiíg  *.\5tif  *voub«Mtic  : — "A 
teitéice  fin  *oo  óa^  .1.  "Odoine  T)Aitt)eou5^"D  o  bÁf  50  bectiAm 
^f  fif  Ar\   ccurhAccA  itoúvó.a  xmtumh  beniif .       Aguf  aíi  tií  benuf 
tntnf-A  *oe  .1.  "oot  m^ti  a  bptnlic  a  ccuipp  ^gtif  ujMi*M§e  "oo  cup 
cum  T)é  ^papon  *°0  5en  é-      ^5uf  *°°  "OétiA  T)ia  mAf  ^f  £eW 
*oo    cip'oef   *oó    Annfi-oe."       Aguf   *oo    cIuiait)    'Oéct^n    -Aguf 
T)tioti5    ele    incite   pétiA  x>eifciptAib    Aguf    tucc    eotAif    ah 
fiígli    jiempu    (x)    m-Aji    a    fub^ccxji    cuipp    ha    mmtinci^e    fin 
cefo^.         Aguf   "oo    ten    An    jií    Íacc    a\\    a    loficc    lonnuf   50 
WACA  fe   u^'óa    cuifp    11^    ntMoine   nv\fvb.       Aguf  -oo   cIiúait) 
"OectAii  a^\  r\A  UoriAT)  011  cpeiT)iiii  t>íat>a  ifin  C15I1  ifipAfr^tCAfi, 
^5«f  "oo  cfioic  uifcce  coifpecctA  o\\\\a,  ^guf  "oo  funne  ufiiAije 
tii    Fpxvónuife    CAicti    ^gtif    «YoubAific  : — "A    úicce|vru\,    a    1o|\\ 
Cjviofc,  a  .Áoin  meic  T)e  bi  m  onóif\  caiiiiia  pein  Xíúifig  iu\  m»Mj\b 
fo  lonnup  50  1ro.Ai115n15c.Aj1  uvo    ipn    cjieroerii    C»\coiLice    cpé 
nap.  noipicne."     1iia  "óí^ig  fin  t)o  luMtbeo^ijet)  An  npoiig  rm  *oo 
T)écLAn     -ASUf    x>o    b\ACCup.    ^5    glúAfAcc    *\    bpAb|iAt)    *\5tif     <\ 
•oubxMtic  T)ecLAii  fiú  : — "in  <Miim  Cfiofc  A|\  ftAHAigceofA  éipjit) 
in  X)A\\  fef^rh  xxgtif  bemiAigiX)    T)u\,    ^5«r  CAb|\xMT)  sloiji  T)ó." 
Agtif  T)o  éifgeccAív  teif  An  11511c  |\in  50  UiacIi  ^gtif  "oo  U\bf»A- 
CAf  ^é  c^cti  Agiif  *oo  póccAitv  *OeclxMi  Tton  fvíg  u\cc  A|t  mbeit 
ft-Ati  beo  *ooib.       Agtif  ^p  p^vMCfin  nA  mio^bAitex)  nionsAnc^c 
fin  *oo  óÁcti  zuccAZZAp  uite  5101^1  ^5«f  moUvo  t>o  T)u\  Aguf 
fiAiínc  clú  T)eclÁui  po  6^11111  "oe  pin  Aguf  t10^    pÁilit)    Ati    |\1 
féf^n  Aifecc  fin  ^WAif. 

C.  29.     1iua  *óMig  fin  *oo  gtu-óeccAH  pop^t  CxMfit  eppocc 
T)e  50  nibeniiAijeT)  fé  ».\ii  caúxMív    Ag«f  50  iToiociiifet)  fé  «mi 

(*)  Le,  as  alternative,  above  line. 
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in  the  name  of  Christ  you  would  raise  to  life  for  me  the  seven 
hostages  whom  I  held  in  bondage  from  the  chieftains  of  Munster. 
They  have  died  from  the  plague  of  which  you  hear,  and  I  fear 
their  fathers  will  raise  war  and  rebellion  against  me,  for  they  are 
men  of  strength  and  power,  and  indeed  we  are  ashamed  of  their 
death,  for  they  will  saj^  that  it  is  we  ourselves  who  killed  them." 
Declan  answered  the  king,  saying  to  him  : — "Such  a  matter  as 
this — to  raise  one  to  life  from  death — belongs  to  Omnipotence 
alone — but  I  shall  do  whatever  is  in  my  power.  I  go  where  the 
bodies  lie  and  pray  to  God  for  them  and  let  Him  do  in  their  regard 
what  seems  best  to  Him."  Next,  Declan,  with  a  multitude  and 
his  disciples  together  with  the  king's  councillors,  went  to  the 
place  where  the  corpses  of  the  young  men  lay.  The  king  followed 
after  them  until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  bodies.  Declan,  full  of 
divine  faith,  entered  the  house  wherein  they  lay  and  he  sprinkled 
holy  water  over  them  and  prayed  for  them  in  the  presence  of  all, 
saying  : — -"O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  only  Son  of  the  living  God,  for 
thine  own  name's  sake  wake  the  dead  that  they  may  be  strength- 
ened in  the  Catholic  faith  through  our  instrumentality." 
Thereupon,  at  Declan's  prayer,  the  group  (of  corpses)  revived  and 
they  moved  their  eyelids  and  Declan  said  to  them  "In  the  name 
of  Christ,  our  Saviour,  stand  up  and  bless  and  glorify  God."  And 
at  his  words  they  rose  up  immediately  and  spoke  to  all.  Declan 
then  announced  to  the  king  that  they  were  alive  and  well.  When 
people  saw  this  remarkable  miracle  they  all  gave  glory  and  praise 
to  God.  The  fame  of  Declan  thereupon  spread  throughout  Erin 
and  the  king  rejoiced  for  restoration  of  his  hostages. 

After  this  the  people  of  Cashel  besought  Bishop  Declan  to 
bless  their  city  and  banish  the  plague  from  them  and  to  intercede 


48  t>eutiA  'oeccUxiti. 

pW\i§  uaúa  Agup  50  ti5uit)et)  pé  cum  T)é  Aip  fon  ua  n-OAome 
•00  bi  eplÁn  ipin  cei-om  fin  5A11  -oot  -oe.  Agup  Aip  ppAicpm 
cpemme  m\  -opuinse  pm  -oo  "ÓécUvn  x)o  gui-oh  TMa,  Agup  x>o 
coriiAptAig  ó  comApxuv  iia  cpoiche  cepcA  ceitpe  hAipT>e  An 
Aeoip.  Agup  Ay  ■oeirhm  gup  bo  pollup  bpiAcpA  Cpiopc  pe  ha 
■oeipciplAib  An  cAnpin  mAp  AtmbAipc  ^gA  bpAsbÁil  Agup  ^5  "ooL 
*oo  cum  mriie:  "Stipep  egpop  mAnup  miponenc  ec  bene  hAbe- 
bunc,"  (y)  .1.  cinppeAT)  mo  lAriiA  Ay  ua  heplAiiAib  Agup  beicc  ptÁn. 
Agup  "oéip  ah  Aeóip  "oo  comApcucctuvó  ó  cotiiAptA  tu\  cpoiche 
cepcA  -oo  "OéctAn  gAch  x)«ine  no  bi  eApplÁn  t»o  bACCAp  ptAti, 
Agup  ní  bíAT)  AniÁm  x>o  bí  ptAti  acc  An  cip  uile  111A  cnnceAtl 
gibe  biotiAT)  111  a  pAbACCAp  "OAome  epLÁnA  t>o  bÁccAp  plÁn. 
Agup  T)o  "oictnpet)  An  plAij  pin  o  5AC  uile  cip  Agup  do  bA  móp 
gAip-oechup  CÁ1Ó  cpiccpm  Agup  cpep  iia  "OÁoimb  mApbA  AT)ubp.A- 
mAp  -oAicbeoucchAT».  Agup  x>o  op-ouig  An  pi  ciop  Agup  onoip 
UA"ohA,  Agup  o  gACb  pig  "oo  jebA'ó  CAipiol  mA  T)iAi5  T)o  "ÓéctAn 
Agup  "oo  Luce  a  lonAt).  Agup  111A  "óiÁi5b  pin  T)o  bennuig  An 
ceppcop  gtopttiAp  "OectAn  An  pí  Aéngup  conA  CACAip  Agup  coha 
cme-oh  Agup  T)o  lompo  lAppm  r>o  cum  a  ioiiait»  pétn. 

C.  30.  "Oo  bAi  X)éctAn  oróclie  Áipií>e  Ay  Aixngecc  1CC15 
•otune  pAi-óbip  ipm  pAnn  cep  *oo  Itluig  |?eirhin  Agup  ip  AmlAit) 
■oo  bi  An  pep  pin  Agup  é  mA  AincpiopcAi-óe  5A11  cpemem  x>o 
jAbAit  ctucce.  Agup  ip  é  -oo  bAinm  *oo  -oepcAn.  Agup 
■oo  bpetnuig  pé  pAnÁmACC  x>o  *oénAtti  ponA  cpiopcAigib  oip 
AT)UbAipc  pe  ua  pepbpo5AncAit>e  itiatíA'ó  *oo  mApbAi)  gAn  piop 
Agup  a  ceAnn  Agup  a  copA  "oo  búAin  "oe  Agup  a  ppotAC  1  ccAtmAin 
Agup  a  peoa  "oo  bpuic  50  rnAit  Agup  a  CAbAipc  x)o  mumncip 
"OéclÁin  -OA  cAitem  Agup  AT>ubAipc  piu  An  n\AT>At>  no  beicti 
meit  50  niAit,  50  n^Ab-OAip  a  peoit  mAp  peoit  CAopAc.  Agup 
An  CAn  pobA  bpuice  cuccai"ó  hi  ppiA"ótu\ipe  "OeclAin  Aguf  a 
mumncipe  mAitle  pe  bApAn  Agup  le  biAt)Aib  ele.  Agup  t»o  bi  a 
co*oLa"0  A\\  cctncim  Ay,  "OectAn  An  zak  pin  Agup  no  "ouipccet)  lie 


(y)  Mark  xvi,  18. 
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with  God  for  those  stricken  with  sickness  who  could  not  escape 
from  its  toils.  Declan  seeing  the  people's  faith  prayed  to  God  and 
signed  with  the  sign  of  Redemption  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
As  he  concluded,  there  was  verified  the  saying  of  Christ  to  His 
disciples  when  leaving  them  and  going  to  heaven  : — "Super  aegros 
imponent  manus  et  bene  habebunt"  ("I  shall  place  my  hands  on 
the  sick  and  they  shall  be  healed.")  Soon  as  Declan  had  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  each  one  who  was  ill  became  well  and  not 
alone  were  these  restored  to  health  but  (all  the  sick)  of  the  whole 
region  round  about  in  whatsoever  place  there  were  persons  ailing. 
Moreover  the  plague  was  banished  from  every  place  and  all  rejoiced 
greatly  thereat  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  men  we  have  narrated.  The  king  thereupon  ordered  tribute 
and  honour  to  Declan  and  his  successors  from  himself  and  from 
every  king  who  should  hold  Cashel  ever  after.  Upon  this  the 
glorious  bishop  Declan  blessed  Aongus  together  with  his  city  and 
people  and  returned  back  to  his  own  place. 

One  night  Declan  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  man 
who  dwelt  in  the  southern  part  of  Magh  Femhin  ;  this  is  the  kind 
of  person  his  host  was,  scil.  : — a  pagan  who  rejected  the  true  faith, 
and  his  name  was  Dercan.74  He  resolved  to  amuse  himself  at  the 
Christians'  expense  ;  accordingly  he  ordered  his  servants  to  kill  a 
dog  secretly,  to  cut  off  its  head  and  feet  and  to  bury  them  in  the 
earth  and  then  to  cook  the  flesh  properly  and  to  set  it  before  Declan 
and  his  company  as  their  meal.  Moreover  he  directed  that  the 
dog  should  be  so  fat  that  his  flesh  might  pass  as  mutton.  When,  in 
due  course,  it  was  cooked,  the  flesh,  together  with  bread  and  other 
food,  was  laid  before  Declan  and  his  following.  At  that  moment 
Declan  had  fallen  asleep  but  he  was  aroused  by  his  disciples  that 

E 
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le  ua  T>eifcioplAib  "oo  bennACbAT)  acccoa.  Aguf  AT>ubAinc  |Ufi 
"5°  fifwnecn  *oo  ciinfe  fnitÁilerh  An  -oiAbAit  Acomceu,  ua 
f  eolA  ucc."  Aguf  *oo  fiAffAig  -oon  luce  ff  itólrhA  cf  ex>  hi  An 
féoil  no  cionnuf  ffícn  í.  Aguf  a  *oubfACCAf  f ah : — "Af 
cciccennA  A"oubAinc  ninn  neice  melt  t>o  iriAfbA'ó  *OAibfi  Aguf 
•oo  finnerriAinne  fin  Aif."  Aguf  AT>ubAifc  "OecUxn :  "An 
ccigennAme  lOfA  Cfiofc  -]  foillfiget)  -ouinn  cfeA*o  "oobein 
cimtinecc  An  *oiAbAit  Accnncett  nA  feolA  fo  Aguf  coifnufcc 
*oo  fenboncAfbe  ó  bíAt)Aib  uf  conDechA  x>o  CAicerh  -ooib."  Aguf 
•oo  connAinc  T)éctAn,  An  íia  fA-o  fin  iongA  An  tiiATXAig  miefcc  nA 
feotA  oif  "oo  bfuiceccAf  cetfAriiA  An  rfiA'o&ig  conA  coif  féin 
tiiffe  gAn  fiof  *ooib  few.  Aguf  *oo  fAOiteccAf  guf  foitjeccAf 
1  ccAtmAin  rriAf  *oo  nonfAix  nA  cofA  ete.  Aguf  ATiubAifc 
T)eclAn : — "ílí  coff  cÁofACh  fo  acc  coff  rruvoAij."  Aguf 
niAf  "oo  cuAtlACCAf  An  Luce  ffitolm  fin  "oo  cuACCAf  50  Uiac 
-oionnfuige^  a  cciccennA  Aguf  -oo  mfeccAf  fin  -oo.  Aguf  CAimc 
T)ef cAn  T)ionnf Aige  "OeclAin  Aguf  "oo  cfei*o  "oó  Aguf  -oo  $Ab 
bAifcco  uat)a,  Aguf  cucc  é  féin  Agtif  a  fliocc  x>o  T)eclAn  50 
bfAt.  Aguf  cucc  An  bAile  fin  t>o  T)eclAn  Aguf  x>o  bAifccet) 
a  rhumcif.  Aguf  *oo  lAff  An  'ÓectÁn  ní  eiccm  -oo  bennAcnA-o 
ifin  mbAite  fin  *oo  hAinmneocncAoi  "oó  fém  50  bfAt.  Aguf  no 
bemiAij  T)ectAn  clocc  t)o  connAifc  fé;  Aguf  if  é  Af  Ainm  t)ó — 
clocc  T>encAin.  Aguf  A"oubAinc  T)eclAn — "  pACcbAim  rriAf 
buAT)Aib  Af.  m  cctocc  fo  "da  ngAbA  fi  nA  n*Oéifi  iia  cimóeAtt 

AgUf  é  Ag  "OOt  "OO  ÓACUCCA*Ó  té  UA  eAfCCA1fT)lb  no  "OO  -oiojaiI 

a  m-otigiT»  50  uoucfA  fe  flÁn  Aguf  50  mbef a  buAno."  Aguf 
■oo  fífA*ó  fin  50  mime  gmet)  ua  "OAome  ■oiomfACA  ciontifgnAf 
T)oL  tnccAUh  no  1  n"oeAbAit)  50  nAin-olighieACti  Aguf  gAbAf  iua 
timceAtt  ní  buAix>  beific  fiAcc  acc  f AgbAicu  buAm  5A  nAiriroib. 
Aguf  ifé  f a  bAinm  "oon  bAite  fin  Cecb  T)efCAin.  Aguf  ifé  a 
Ainm  Aiioif  Comngen  {z)  ó  ingin  ha  con,  nó  ah  riuvoAno 
a  -oubf  AmAf .    1f  Annf m  CAngACAf  ah  *of 0115  nAorhf o  tnAf  a  f  Aibe 

(2)  Note  on  margin: — Coinion5A  potius  ó  lotiguin  ti<\  con.      The  text  has  nijiti, 
"filia,"  and  the  marginal  note  is  thus  corrective  and  not  explanatory. 
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he  might  bless  their  meal.  He  observed  to  them  : — "Indeed  I  see, 
connected  with  this  meat,  the  ministry  of  the  devil."  Whereupon 
he  questioned  the  waiters  as  to  the  meat — what  kind  it  was  and 
whence  procured.  They  replied  :  "Our  master  ordered  us  to  kill 
a  fat  ram  for  you  and  we  have  done  as  he  commanded."  Declan 
said,  "Our  Master  is  Jesus  Christ  and  may  He  show  us  what  it 
is  that  connects  the  ministry  of  Satan  with  this  meat  and  preserve 
thy  servants  from  eating  forbidden  food."  As  he  spoke  thus 
Declan  saw  in  the  meat  the  claw  of  a  dog,  for,  without  intending 
it,  they  had  boiled  one  quarter  of  the  dog  with  its  paw  adhering  ; 
they  thought  thej?  had  buried  it  (the  incriminating  limb)  with  the 
other  paws.  Declan  exclaimed,  "This  is  not  a  sheep's  but  a  dog's 
foot."  When  the  attendants  heard  this  they  went  at  once  to 
their  master  and  related  the  matter  to  him.  Then  Dercan  came 
to  Declan,  accepted  his  faith  and  received  Baptism  at  his  hands, 
giving  himself  and  his  posterity  to  Declan  for  ever.  Moreover  he 
gave  his  homestead  to  Declan  and  his  people  were  baptised. 
After  this  Dercan  requested  that  Declan  should  bless  something 
in  his  homestead  which  might  remain  as  a  memorial  of  him 
(Dercan)  for  ever.  Then  Declan  blessed  a  bell  which  he  perceived 
there  and  its  name  is  Clog-Dhercain  ("Dercan's  Bell")  ;  more- 
over, he  declared :  "I  endow  it  with  this  virtue  (power)  that  if 
the  king  of  Decies  march  around  it  when  going  to  battle,  against 
his  enemies,  or  to  punish  violation  of  his  rights,  he  shall  return 
safely  and  with  victory."  This  promise  has  been  frequently 
fulfilled,  but  proud  (men)  undertaking  battle  or  conflict  unjustly 
even  if  they  march  around  it  do  not  obtain  victory  but  success 
remains  with  the  enemy.  The  name  of  that  homestead  was 
Teach-Dhercain  ("Dercain's  House")  and  its  name  now  is  Con- 
ingean,75  from  the  claw  of  the  hound  or  dog  aforesaid.  To  this 
place  came  the  saintly  concourse,  scil : — Coman  and  Ultan,  MacErc 


52  tjeuliA  *oecctAin. 

"OeclAn  .1.  Corruvn,  Aguf  Ulc^n  nu\c  eifc,  Agtif  ttlocobA,  Ágtif 
triAc  L<Mff  em,  Agtif  cuccACCAf  iacc  f  em  "oo  "Oia  Aguf  "oocuACCAf 
fo  fiAjAiL  Aguf  fo  ftriACU  T)ecU\in. 

C.  31.  Aguf  T)o  finne  T)ectAn  mAinifcif  if  in  rnbAile  fin  a 
Coningin  Aguf  "oo  ófotng  fé  An  -ofons  nAorhfo  mnce  rnAilte  le 
btn"óin  ete  t>a  *oeifciplAib  gi-óet)  fuccfé  UluÁn  teif  fém  triAf  a 
n*oeAcnAiT>. 

C.  32.  Ainifif  ele  nu\  T)1A15  fin  -oo  cuai-o  "OeclAti  50 
tifegAib  .1.  a  céT)-oucn.Ai5fiurh  fiA  nionnAfbATj  a  finfen. 
Aguf  fiiAif  onóif  móf  ó  fig  UemfAcn  Aguf  ó  ticceftiA"óAib  nA 
TÍ1i*oe  oif  x>ob  lonrriAin  Leo  né  "oo  bfig  giif  Ab  uaca  fein  -oo 
cuACCAf  a  fintifif  Agtif  giif  bí  An  cíffin  a  "oúcíiais  fifmnech 
Aguf  giifAb  mnce  aca  Ueriu\if.  Agiif  -oo  curiroAij  "OéctAn 
rriAinif cif  óAnÁnACh  Ann  fin  a  bp ef Ann  f UAif  f é  ón  f  15.  Aguf  if 
uAt>A  Ainmnigcef  An  cionAT».  Agiif  "oo  f  ACAib  mionn  no  leAbAf 
curíTOAig  Agiif  foifcét  onófActi  "oo  brob  Aicce  pém  t>o  gnAt  Af 
lomóAf  Ann  fin.  Agtif  acá  An  foifcet  monoif  móif  ifin 
ionAt)fin  Agiif  T>o  gnítef  miofbtnle  ua-oa.  Agtif  111A  thaij;  fin 
"oo  lompó  fé  ifin  THnniAn. 

C.  33.  X)o  bi  T)ectAn  Ia  acc  pubAt  cf  e  Off  Aige  Aguf  "oo  bÁiL 
leif  Ar\At>  iccAiflén  Ann.     Aguf  cuccACCAf  Uicc  An  CAifleAti  {a). 

Agtif  CAngACCAf  nA  pf  Agiif  nA  mnA  fm  Af  nA  rriAfAc  50  burruM 
niAf  a  f Aibe  T)eclAn.  Aguf  -oo  innf eccAf  "oó  a  cf  tiAije  puAf  acaj\ 
An  'Ofons  fin  bÁf  niAf  *oo  bí  Afiof  AiCce  fion.  Aguf  "oo  notifACC 
fm  Aicficclie  Aguf  cuccACAf  ioiiat)  onofAcb  t>o  T)éclÁn  hia 
n"oefnA  fé  mAinifcif  Aguf  f «Aif  ctnlteA'ó  ele  f ef  Ainn  Aguf  cucc 
fo  T»efA  nA  mAifb  fm  'oa'óLaca'ó  iriAf  AiToefnA  ah  m-Ainipcin, 
^5«f  ifé  AV  ^inni  *oon  mAinifcif  CeAlt  ColAmi  T)eifcc.  Aguf 
if  AttitAit)  "oo  bi  An  ColAim  "Oefcc  fin  111A  feA\\  búi*o  nAoriitA  no 
■óeifcipAl  *oo  "OeclÁn  -oon  fAnn  coif  t»o  ctnget)  tAigen  iAf 
mbunA"óAf  .1.  -oo  X)Ál  ffieffcofb.      Agtif  if  iia"óa  Ainmni5cef  aii 

(a)  The  text  wants  a  few  lines  at  this  place.  A  translation  of  the  approximate 
missing  portion  has  however  been  supplied  on  the  other  side,  from  the  Latin  Life. 
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and  Mocoba  and  Maclaisren,76  who  dedicated  themselves  to  (the 
service  of)  God  and  placed  themselves  under  the  spiritual  rule 
and  sway  of  Declan.  Thereupon  Dcclan  established  a  monastery 
in  that  place,  scil. — in  Coningin — and  he  placed  there  this  holy 
community  with  a  further  band  of  disciples.  Ultan  however  he 
took  away  with  him  to  the  place  whither  he  went. 

On  another  (subsequent)  occasion  Declan  visited  Bregia,77 
i.e.  the  original  territory  which  belonged  to  his  race  previous  to 
the  expulsion  of  his  ancestors.  There  he  was  treated  with 
particular  honour  by  the  king  of  Tara  and  by  the  chieftains  of 
Meath  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  since  it  was  from  themselves 
(their  tribe  and  territory)  that  his  forbears  had  gone  cut,  for  that 
region  was  the  patrimony  of  his  race  and  within  it  lies  Tara. 
Declan  instituted  therein  a  monastery  of  Canons,  on  land  which 
he  received  from  the  king,  and  it  is  thence  the  place  is  named. 
Moreover  he  left  therein  a  relic  or  illuminated  book  and  a  famous 
gospel  which  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  alwa}^s  with  him.  The 
gospel  is  still  preserved  with  much  honour  in  the  place  and  miracles 
are  wrought  through  it.  After  this  again  he  turned  towards 
Munster. 

Declan  was  once  travelling  through  Ossory  when  he  wished 
to  remain  for  the  night  in  a  certain  village.  But  the  villagers 
not  only  did  not  receive  him  but  actually  drove  him  forth  by  force 
of  arms.  The  saint  however  pra}^ed  to  God  that  it  might  happen 
to  them  what  the  Sacred  Scripture  says,  "Vengeance  is  mine  I 
will  repay."  The  dwellers  in  the  village,  who  numbered  sixty,  died 
that  same  night  with  the  exception  of  two  men  and  ten  women 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  others  towards  the  saint  had  been 
displeasing.  On  the  morrow  these  men  and  women  came  humbly 
to  the  place  where  Declan  was  and  they  told  him — what  he  himself 
foreknew — how  miserably  the  others  had  died.  They  themselves 
did  penance  and  they  bestowed  on  Declan  a  suitable  site  whereon 
he  built  a  monastery  and  he  got  another  piece  of  land  and  had 
the  dead  buried  where  he  built  the  monaster}7.  The  name  of 
that  monastery  is  Cill-Colm-Dearg.  This  Colm-Dearg  was  a  kind, 
holy  man  and  a  disciple  of  Declan.78  He  was  of  East  Leinster, 
i.e.  of  the  Dal  Meiscorb,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  monaster}'  is 
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riiAmifcif  fin  ^5ur  A  iroiAig  An  ootiAT)  fin  *oo  tef  uccaí)  CAimcc 
t>a  ionA"ó  pern  caf  a  Aif  .1.  x>onA  "Oeifibti. 

C.  34.  1_a  nÁen  CAimc  "OectAn  guf  m  ionAT>  fif  AfAicef 
aic  mt)feAf  Ait  Agtif  mf  teicceccAf  AiccfebAig  An  bAite  fin  mA 
ccAiften  hé,  Aguf  -oo  froitgeccAf  AnAfCfAige  tnte  lonntif  nACb 
pe'opA'o  *oot  x>a  inif  féw  óif  cuccACAf  An  x>fon5  fin  f uác  fo 
móf  *oó,  gnDet)  "oo  f  mne  T)ia  ha  mute  curhAcc  Af  f on  nAorhcACCA 
AócctÁij  f ém  "oo  5111-0  é  triAilte  te  poijiccm  gtif  ionncó  fé  An 
itiuif  nA  CAtAmti  cifim  triAf  x>o  cuAtAbAif  cúAf,  Aguf  x)0  An 
"OéctÁn  An  oi"óce  fin  ifcÁptA  potArii  t>o  bí  Aminj;  Af  in  ppAicce 
Aguf  ní  fúAif  ceine  AmÁin  o  Uicc  An  bAite.  Agiif  Af  oifcef 
cÁinic  mneACtiAt)  o  "Óía  offAfAn  o  iiActi  fAibe  t>o  cfocAife 
lonncA  cene  no  CAbAifc  t>o  -oeifcipAt  T)é  óif  CAimc  ceine  x>o 
nnti  OffAfAn  no  toifcc  iacc  tnte  ecif  bAite  Aguf  CAiflén  ionnuf 
50  fpwt  ofom  mA  fÁfActi  niAttAijci  mAf  acá  fccfiobtA  on 
fÁiX)  :  — "  CiuiCAcef  eoftim  "oefcfiifci  "  {b)  .1.  *oifCAOitceAf 
CAtfAchA   nA    nx)Aoine   míocfócAifecn. 

C.  35.  1a  ete  "oo  bi  T)ectAn  hia  -oucbAig  fem  Ag  ftnbAt 
Steibe  Cúa  if  nA  T)éifib.  Aguf  *oo  bACAige-oh  AeAcb  ó  At)bAf 
eiccin,  ionnuf  nAf  beit)if  té  fmbAt  t>o  "óenAmn.  Aguf  "oo 
connAifc  "OéctAH  AtrhA  piA"oli  acc  fiubAl  An  cfteibe  *oo  CAOb 
•oe.      Aguf   a   T)tibAifc    te   neActi    x>a   rhtnnncif:   "eifig  Aguf 

CAbAlf   CUCCAtTl  fÍA"Ó  T)lb  fUCC  fOITl   CAfpAU  m  1011AT)    riieiCll    Agtlf 

beif  An  bfAig-oeAC  fo  tec  Af  a  cent)."  Aguf  do  imcij  An 
■oeifciopAt  Aguf  nif  cuif  fin  a  cconncAbAifC  no  50  fAimc  An 
fiAt)ACb,  Aguf  do  AnACCAf  50  mm  cenDf a  fif,  Aguf  do  gtAC 
An  piAD  do  bA  mó  Aguf  f ef  cofniAite  beic  tÁiDif  Dib.  Aguf 
cucc  teif  tie,  Agnf  do  ótnf  fon  CAfpAC  Aguf  do  lomóAijv  An 
fiAt>  50  cennfA  tÁiDif  eAfpoc  T>ectAin  no  50  fAimc  fé  tTlAg 
peirhm.  Aguf  "00  jAbti  cecb  teAptA  Ann  fin  Aguf  x>o  teicc  An 
flAt)  UADA,  AJUf  AT)UbA1fC  fif  a  "oetUArii  ArhAit  fA  JtlAt  teif. 
Agtif  te  bfeicif  An  f if eoin  "oo  lompó  ah  fiAt)  iffiAt>nAife  cÁich 

(6)  Psalm  ix,  7. 
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named.  When  he  (Declan)  had  completed  that  place  he  came  to 
his  own  territory  again,  i.e.  to  the  Decies. 

On  a  certain  day  Declan  came  to  a  place  called  Ait-Breasail 
and  the  dwellers  therein  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  their  village  ; 
moreover  they  hid  all  their  boats  so  that  he  could  not  go  into  his 
own  island,  for  they  hated  him  very  much.79  In  consideration 
however  of  the  sanctity  of  his  servant,  who  prayed  in  patience, 
God  the  Ail-Powerful  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land  as  you  have 
already  heard.  Declan  passed  the  night  in  an  empty  stable  out 
in  the  plain  and  the  people  of  the  village  did  not  give  him  even  a 
fire.  Whereupon,  appropriately  the  anger  of  God  fell  on  them, 
who  had  not  compassion  enough  to  supply  the  disciple  of  God 
with  a  fire.  There  came  fire  from  heaven  on  them  to  consume 
them  all  [together  with  their]  homestead  and  village,  so  that  the 
place  has  been  ever  since  a  wilderness  accursed,  as  the  prophet 
writes  :  "civitates  eorum  destruxisti,"  i.e.  the  dwellings  of  the 
unmerciful  are  laid  waste. 

On  yet  another  occasion  Declan  was  in  his  own  region — ■ 
travelling  over  Slieve  Gua  in  the  Decies,  when  his  horse  from  some 
cause  got  lame  so  that  he  could  proceed  no  further.  Declan 
however,  seeing  a  herd  of  deer  roaming  the  mountain  close  to  him, 
said  to  one  of  his  people  :  "Go,  and  bring  me  for  my  chariot  one 
of  these  deer  to  replace  my  horse  and  take  with  you  this  halter 
for  him."  Without  any  misgiving  the  disciple  went  on  till  he 
reached  the  deer  which  waited  quietly  for  him.  He  chose  the 
animal  which  was  largest  and  therefore  strongest,  and,  bringing  him 
back,  yoked  him  to  the  chariot.80  The  deer  thereupon  obediently 
and  without  effort  carried  Bishop  Declan  till  he  came  to 
Magh  Femhin,  where,  when  he  reached  a  house  of  entertainment, 
the  saint  unloosed  the  stag  and  bade  him  to  go  free  as  was  his 
nature.     Accordingly,  at  the  command  of  the  saintly  man  and  in 
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uile  fin  ftigiiit)  ce-oriA  c-An  a  .Aif .  A$uf  .ah  ne^ch  a  T)ubn.Am.Af 
cucc  .An  pAX)  cum  T)éclAin  ifé  f.A  bAinm  tjó  T)onmAnAcn  Aguf 
T)o  benmnj  *OecU\n  1ié  .Aguf  cucc  pefAnn  tjó  ifin  fAnn  cuait) 
tjo  tiA  T)einib  tecn  le  neog-AnAcc  ^guf  mAinix)  a  fUocc  guf  Aníu 
ifiti  ion-AT)  fin. 

C.  36.  La  ele  130  bAoi  "OecbAn  a%  fiubAt  Aguf  cuiT>ecc.A 
món  m^ille  nif  rrtAf  fA  gn-Ac-leif,  ^guf  tjo  tuic  neAch  t)ib  ifm 
flijit)  Aguf  "oo  bnifet)ti  a  Uifcc-A  .Af  *oó  Aguf  "oo  conn.Ainc 
X)éclAn  fin  .Aguf  do  g.Ab  cnocAine  "oo  e  Agur  ATjubAnc  le  necti 
ete  ^n  cof  *oo  ceng-Al  gtin^cti  fAjjAt)  fe  bÁf  ó  noméx)  a  cmnif 
-Aguf  ^ceilccm  fotA.  Aguf  -ATJubttACCAn  uile  n^f  fecc-ACCAf 
cné  u^cmxMfecc  n-A  cnei-óe.  Aguf  -oo  bi  necn  ete  *oon 
cumecwin  *o.Án  bAinm  *O.AUnvoh  .Aguf  ■oo  cuai*ó  50  x>Ár)A  LAmin 
X)o  cum  ha  cnei"óe  Aguf  ATJubAinc  "  1n  *\mm  Cfiofc  Aguf 
"OectAin  Ap  bpÁuf um  biAit)  meifi  im  UAig  Ag  m  ccoif  fo  "  -A£Uf 
-Af  "o^bocc  AT>ubAi|AC  fin:  gfóeT)  T)0  cengAit  50  m.Ait  -An  óof 
-Aguf  tjo  bentiAi5  50  m-Aich  í  in  jintn  T)é  -j  "OecLAin  tii  fuvómufe 
cÁic  ASUf  pA  feff  fd  c*\c  *oo  bi  fí  An  uAin  fin  fém.  -Aguf 
Accionn  caitiaiII  bicc  x>o  cnepAij  An  cnet)  -Aguf  -oo  bí  fU\n. 
Aguf  cuccacah  uile  motAí)  "oo  "Oia,  Aguf  a  "oubAinc  T)ecLAn  ne 
'O.AUiA'ori,  >(T>o  jetlAif  50  mbeiteA  ic  UA15  Ag  m  ccoif  fin  m 
Ainm  Cfiofc  Aguf  im  ^mmp  Aguf  cucc  T)ia  fji  beich  ftAn  nif  iu\ 
bfiACjiAib  fin.  Aguf  Af  -An  A*obAf\  fin  biAit)  cufA  ic  tiAigh 
•oeAfbtA,  Aguf  biAi"ó  "oo  cL^nx)  Aguf  -oo  fíol  ic  t>'\a\í;  50  bn acIi. 
Aguf  gibe  T)o  f^otfoéAT)  leigef  m  Ainm  T)e  -Aguf  im  xMnmfi 
^cc  iv\c  fx\ibe  fu^t  ^5^ib  n^  fAitic  lom^fCActi  im  Iuacíi  teigif 
*oo  béf a  "Oia  ^suf  meifi  fufc^cc  *oó."  Aguf  "oo  coimlionA'ó 
bmACf a  T)eclAin^T)on  •of.ums  fin. 

C.  37.  \,a  ete  *oo  bi  TíeclAn  *\5  fiubAl  ipin  fAtin  cuAit) 
itTluij  peimm  tAim  le  Suif,  Aguf  CAfl^  'ooib  X)uine  aja  fAibe 
Len^b  becc  ^Á  bfeit  t>ia  b^ifccob  .Asuf  a  -oub^ifc  Dect^n  |\e 
11A  mumncif  :  nAtv\it)  Ann  fo  50  mbAifccme"ó  a\i  nAoi"óe  úcc,"  (c) 

(c)  Recte,  50  mbAipccitn  &c.  The  original  had  Arm  Aiitifo  50  mbAifccim 
AnnAoix)e  úcc  but  the  scribe's  eye  went  back  to  the  first  Ann  and,  instead  of 
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the  presence  of  all,  the  stag  returned  on  the  same  road  back  (to 
the  mountain).  Dormanach  is  the  name  of  the  man  aforesaid 
who  brought  the  stag  to  Declan  and  him  Declan  blessed  and  gave 
him  a  piece  of  land  on  the  north  of  Decies  close  by  the 
Eoghanacht  and  his  posterity  live  till  now  in  that  place.81 

On  another  occasion,  Declan,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a 
large  following,  was  travelling,  when  one  member  of  the  party 
fell  on  the  road  and  broke  his  shin  bone  in  twain.  Declan  saw  the 
accident  and,  pitying  the  injured  man,  he  directed  an  individual 
of  the  company  to  bandage  the  broken  limb  so  that  the  sufferer 
might  not  die  through  excess  of  pain  and  loss  of  blood.  All  replied 
that  they  could  not  endure  to  dress  the  wound  owing  to  their 
horror  thereof.  But  there  was  one  of  the  company,  Daluadh  by 
name,  who  faced  the  wound  boldly  and  confidently  and  said:  "In 
the  name  of  Christ  and  of  Declan  our  patron  I  shall  be  surgeon 
to  this  foot"  ;  and  he  said  that  jestingly.  Nevertheless  he  band- 
aged the  foot  carefully  and  blessed  it  aright  in  the  name  of  God 
and  Declan,  and  in  a  little  while  the  wound  healed  and  they  all 
gave  praise  to  God.  Then  Declan  said  to  Daluadh :  ' '  You  promised 
to  be  surgeon  to  that  foot  in  Christ's  name  and  in  mine  and  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  heal  it  at  these  words  :  on  this  account  you 
will  be  a  true  physician  for  ever  and  your  children  and  your  seed 
after  you  for  ever  shall  also  possess  the  healing  art,  and  whom- 
soever they  shall  practise  healing  upon  in  God's  name  and  mine, 
provided  there  be  no  hatred  [in  their  hearts]  nor  too  great  cov- 
etousness  of  a  physician's  fee  to  him,  God  and  myself  shall 
send  relief."  This  promise  of  Declan  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  that  family. 

On  another  occasion,  as  Declan  was  travelling  in  the  northern 
part  of  Magh  Femhin  beside  the  Suir,  he  met  there  a  man  who 
was  carrying  a  little  infant  to  get  it  baptised.82  Declan  said 
to    the    people    [his   muinntear,    or    following]  :   "Wait    here    till 

writing  the  letters  preceding  the  second   Ann,    he   wrote   what   preceded  the 

first. 
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óifi  "oo  foilLfiget)  "oó  on  SfifAC  tlAom  guf  Ab  t>o  "oo  (d)  "Óía  no 
poijenA-o  fé.  Aguf  AT>ubAifc  An  cocctAcb  fif  UACb  fAibe 
foi'ócec  nofAlAnn  Aiccecum  AnbAifcte.  Aguf  A-oubAifC*OectAn, 
"AcÁfoi'otecfAiffing  Agumn  An  uSiúif  Aguf -oobéfA  "OiAfAtAnn 
t)úinn  cum  t\a  nÁiT>en  fo  óif\  oÁt>  UAemtA  miofbuilec  é."  Aguf 
•oo  coccAib  "OeclAn  tAn  a  "óuifn  "oúif  ha  CAlmAu  Aguf  x>o  fmne 
ufUAige  iua  inncmn  cum  "Oé  Aguf  *oo  corhAf  tAigb  o  corhAfCA 
r\A  cfoice  cefCA  bí.  Aguf  *oo  fónA*ó  fAlAnt)  tifim  geAl  "oi 
Aguf  cuccACCAf  cÁcb  uite  AgA  fAiccfin  pn  molAi)  Aguf  onóif 
•oo  "Óia  Aguf  -oo  T)ecLAn.  Aguf  "oo  bAfctet)  An  nAOitbe 
Ainnfem  Aguf  cuccaí)  CÍAjAAn  *oAinm  fAif.  Aguf  a  *oubAif€ 
"OectÁn  :  "Oitno  50  pfiocnAm  (e)  An  rriAC  fpiof  ACAtcAfO  ACCAmfA, 
Aguf  ctnfti'ó  *oo  "oetiArfi  teiginn  in  Aóif  iomcubAi*ó  é,  cum  -oume 
cfAib'015  a^a  mbiA  ah  C|\ei"oetti  50  triAit  óin  buT>  fotAf 
■oeAtjtAijceAC  An  porcA  ifin  ecctAif  e."  Aguf  x>ob  í  An  nAoróe 
fin  CiAnAn  mAc  eACbAC  tdo  cunroAig  iAf  ppoifbtiugAi!)  t>o 
mAinifcif  onof Acb  Af  a  n*oeAcbAi"o  pem  Cum  nimbe  Aguf  niAm 
ete  mAitte  ff  ia ;  Aguf  "oo  f mne  móf  An  *oo  rmof  builib  Aguf  too 
corhAftAib  UAomcAócA.  Aguf  ifé  Af  Ainm  x>on  mAinifcif  fin — 
Uipf  uc,  Aguf  if  Ann  acá  fí  ifin  leicb  tÍAf  t»oua  T)eifib  m  Uib 
pAicbit)  eccAf.  SlíAb  Cfoc  Aguf  StíAb  Cua  Aguf  if  "oeAfpuc- 
coroecbc  XDectAin  bi. 

C.  38.  La  ete  caiuic  beAn  x>o  rhAinifcif  T)éctAin  Aguf  m 
fAt)A  ón  óÁtAif  mAf  Ambiot)  a  comnui^oe.  Aguf  t>o  fmne 
SATDAigecc  An  tÁ  fin  if  111  mAimpap  mAf  *oo  finne  50  mime 
feme,  Agup  ife  ní  t>o  501*0  fí  .1.  bAbeU,um,  Agup  "oo  imcigb  on 
mbAite  Aguf  fin  té  Agup  CAftA  uiffe  luce  fliccet)  moife  Agup 
■oo  fUucc  au  cAtAtti  iua  fiA*ónAife  bí  Aguf  "oo  ceitcc  fi  An 
CAbeltum  AfA  bucc,  Aguf  "oo  fonA"ó  ctoc  "óe  50  tuAt  Aguf  -oo 
toccbACCAf  luce  rtA  fticcet)  ah  clocb  Aguf  fuccACCAf  teo  hi 
óum  T)éctAii  Aguf  "oo  cpnAif.cc  "OeclAn  féin  50  fpiofACAlcA 
gAcb  111  "oa  n-oeAfUAt)  Aim  fin  Af  m  mnAói  pin  in  mneAcbAt)  ua 

(d)  Thus  the  MS. — i.e.  dittography.  (e)  Probably  p|tiocnAtnAc. 
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I  baptise  yonder  child,"  for  it  was  revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
him  that  he  [the  babe]  should  serve  God.  The  attendant  replied 
to  him  that  they  had  neither  a  vessel  nor  salt  for  the  baptism. 
Declan  said  :  "We  have  a  wide  vessel,  the  Stiir,  and  God  will  send 
us  salt,  for  this  child  is  destined  to  become  holy  and  wonderful 
[in  his  works]."  Thereupon  Declan  took  up  a  fistful  of  earth  and, 
making  prayer  in  his  heart  to  God'  he  signed  the  clay  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  of  redemption.  It  (the  handful  of  earth)  became 
white,  dry  salt,  and  all,  on  seeing  it,  gave  thanks  and  honour  to 
God  and  Declan.  The  infant  was  baptised  there  and  the  name 
of  Ciaran  given  him.  Declan  said  :  "Bring  up  my  spiritual  son 
carefully  and  send  him,  at  a  fitting  age,  for  education  to  a  holy 
man  who  is  well  instructed  in  the  faith  for  he  will  become  a  shining 
bright  pillar  in  the  Church."  And  it  was  this  child,  Ciaran  Mac 
Eochaidh,  who  founded  in  after  years  a  famous  monastery  (from 
which  he  migrated  to  heaven)  and  another  place  (monastery) 
besides.  He  worked  many  miracles  and  holy  signs  and  this  is  the 
name  of  his  monastery  Tiprut83  and  this  is  where  it  is  : — in  the 
western  part  of  the  Decies  in  Ui  Faithe  between  Slieve  Grot  and 
Slieve  Cua84  and  it  is  within  the  bishopric  of  Declan. 

On  another  day  there  came  a  woman  to  Declan 's  monastery 
not  far  from  the  city  where  she  dwelt.  She  committed  a  theft 
that  day  in  Declan 's  monastery  as  she  had  often  done  previously, 
and  this  is  the  thing  she  stole — a  habellum  ;  she  departed  home- 
wards taking  it  with  her  and  there  met  her  a  group  of  people  on 
the  highway,  and  the  earth,  in  their  presence,  swallowed  her  up, 
and  cast  out  the  tabellum  from  its  bosom  and  it  was  quickly  turned 
into  a  stone  which  the  wayfarers  took  and  brought  with  them  to 
Declan.  Declan  himself  had  in  supernatural  vision  seen  all  that 
happened  to  the  woman  in  punishment  of  her  theft,  and  the  name 
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5A*OAigeccA  Agup  Af  mop.  t»o  méAT>Ai5eA"o  Aintn  "OeclAin  onA 
miopbuiUb  fin  Agup  *oo  $Ab  ecclA  các  uile  iua  piATmAife  Agup 
*oon  CAOib  Atnuij  *oe.  Agup  mAp.Ai"ó  pop  ah  clocti  fin  ippeiUc 
T)ecU\in  iru\  bAile  péin  m  Afomóp  "OeclAin  Agup  1ií  Ap  iia 
puroiuccA'O  m  ionAt>  A\m  innce  ACCUimtnuccA'O  iia  miopbuili  fin. 

C.  39.  THnne  pAit>bip.  x>Ap  bAinm  pionncAii  *oo  bi  gAti 
ctomn  Aige  *oÁij;  bA  tiAimpicc  Aben  Aimpep  móp  "oo  bluvóriAib, 
Agup  caithc  péin  Agup  Aben  cum  "OeclAin,  Agttp  "oo  geAllpAC 
AtmpAtiA  lonroA  "oo,  Agup  gtiAtucclvvo  "oegn  oibpeAó,  Agup 
eipium  T)o  gui-óe  a^a  fon  cum  cloinne  "opÁgAil  *ooib  oip  x>obA 
•oeimin  leopAtn  acc  50  nguroe*  T)ecU\n  a\\a  pon  50  cciubpA*ó 
T)ía  ctAnn  x>oib.  Agup  A*oubAipc  T)eclAn  An  pm  Af.  ngui-óe  *Oé 
Agup  A\y  mbennAchAT»  ua  -oeipi  pin:  "Uiajai-ó  "OÁbAp  CC15I1  Agup 
*oo  gebcÁoi  clAnn  ocio-oIacat»  *Oé."  Agup  t>o  imgecc-df  An 
tAnAtfiAin  pm  mAille  te  gAip^oechup  móp  An  bennAighte,  Agup 
geAttCA  Ap  cloinn  x>Á  ccign  pop  ccúlAib  Agup  AnoiT)ce  iua 
•ou\ij  pin  "oo  cotjaiI  ponncAn  a  bpocAip.  AmnÁ  Agup  t>o  gAbh  pí 
coippcep  cuice  Agup  pucc  "oiAp  niAc  .1.  ]Tiac1ia  Agup  Aot),  Agup 
"oo  bACCAp  fMT),  mAitte  te  v\a  cctoinn  Agup  te  tu  ptiocc,  po 
ciop  Agup  po  iruvncme  t>o  T)ía  Agup  "oo  "OeclAn. 

C.  40.  Ap  ua  pop  "oo  neocli  nAomtA  .1.  "oAilbe  1mlij 
ItibAif.  T)Afoe*.\fpoc  tTlumAn  50  fAbACCAf.  a  lAice  "oeijionóA  a 
bpoccup  "oó,  AT>ubAipu  tenA  T>eipcioplAib :  "A  bpAitpe  5f,x.\-ó».\óA 
ifé  "oo  bAil  timfx\  mo  óompAtiAcb  f.05tvvó*.\cti  "OfioffuccbAT)  ní 
A?  c^ofccA  wa  "oo  géb  bÁf  .1.  T)eclAn."  1ua  -ouMg  fin  x>o 
$Uu\if  Aitbe  óum  a  ftiget)  Aguf  cauhc  ^ingel  X)é  cum  "OécUun 
x\guf  x>o  innif  *oó  xXitbe  -oo  beit  aji  flijit)  "o*.\  ionn|VM$e.  Aguf 
*oo  fuf\Ail  T)ecU\n  U\  bf.eitin  aii  Aingit  ^f.  t\&  "oeifciopUvib  ^ti 
cegíi  "oullmus^t)  f  a  corhxMf.  Ailbe.  Aguf  -oo  cúai-o  mt)  Ai|\f\Cif 
Aitbe  5«f  An  ioiiat)  f.e  nAbA|\CA|\  T)f.uim  tuccfAi-ob.  Aguf 
CAngACCAf  le  ceite  "oon  bAile  Aguf  t»o  bÁf  50  f oonónAch  fif 
Ag  "OeclAn,  Aguf  AgA  poput  Aguf  "oo  bí  Aitbe  uia  y ocAip  ceitf e  tA 
•oég  111  onóin  Aguf  in  gAifoeACluif .    Aguf  wa  "óiaij  pn  t>o  lompó 
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of  Declan  was  magnified  owing  to  those  marvels  so  that  fear  took 
possession  of  all — those  present  and  those  absent.  The  stone  in 
question  remains  still  in  Declan's  graveyard  in  his  own  town  of 
Ardmore-Declain,  where  it  stands  on  an  elevated  place  in  memory 
of  this  miracle.. 

A  rich  man  named  Fintan  was  childless,  for  his  wife  was 
barren  for  many  years.  He  himself,  with  his  wife,  visited 
Declan  and  promised  large  alms  and  performance  of  good  works 
provided  he  (Declan)  would  pray  that  they  might  have  children  ; 
they  held  it  as  certain  that  if  Declan  but  prayed  for  them  God 
would  grant  them  children.  Declan  therefore,  praying  to  God  and 
blessing  the  pair,  said :  "Proceed  to  your  home  and  through  God's 
bounty  you  shall  have  offspring."  The  couple  returned  home,  with 
great  joy  for  the  blessing  and  for  the  promise  of  the  offspring. 
The  following  night,  Fintan  lay  with  his  wife  and  she  conceived 
and  brought  forth  twin  sons,  scil. :  Fiacha  and  Aodh,  who, 
together  with  their  children  and  descendants  were  under  tribute 
and  service  to  God  and  Declan. 

When  it  was  made  known  to  a  certain  holy  man,  scil.  : — 
Ailbe  of  Emly  Iubar,  chief  bishop  of  Munster,  that  his  last  days 
had  come,  he  said  to  his  disciples  :  "Beloved  brethren,  I  wish, 
before  I  die,  to  visit  my  very  dear  fellow  worker,  scil.  : — Declan." 
After  this  Ailbe  set  out  on  the  journey  and  an  angel  of  God  came 
to  Declan  notifying  him  that  Ailbe  was  on  his  way  to  visit  him. 
On  the  angel's  notification  Declan  ordered  his  disciples  to  prepare 
the  house  for  Ailbe's  coming.  He  himself  went  to  meet  Ailbe 
as  far  as  the  place  which  is  called  Druim  Luctraidh.85  Thence 
they  came  home  together  and  Ailbe,  treated  with  great  honour 
by  Declan  and  his  people,  stayed  fourteen  pleasant  days.     After 
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An  fennÁom  CAf  a  Aif  Afíf  xía  CACfAig  fein  50  lilmlec  1ubAif. 
x\5Uf  CAinic  *OéctAn  Aguf  "OÁoine  lonroA  tAif  50  T)fuim 
tticcAfA-o  *oo  cio-otACATi)  AiLbe.  Aguf  x>o  ftifAit  Aitbe  Af 
*OectÁn  iompó'0  t)A  CACf A15  féin  Agtif  -oo  bí  a  fiof  A5  An  *oiAf 
fin  nAch  f  Aicf  icof  a  cete  50  bf  ac  Afif  a\\  An  f AogAt  f  o.  A^uf 
A5  "oetiiccbAT)  te  cete  *ooib  'oo  ceitgeccAf  "oefA  Cfeun-ooitge 
Aguf  *oo  cengtACCAf  pAifc  Aguf  cuniAnn  eccAf  tucc  AnionAT) 
111A  tvoiAtg  50  bfAC.  Agtif  *oo  bennAig  Aitbe  CACAif  "OectÁm 
Aguf   a   ctÍAf,  Aguf  a  poput  Ajjuf  t>o  finne  "OéctAn  rriAf  fin 

"OÓfAn.       AgUf  CUCCACCAf  pOCCA  A  CCOITIAfCA  gf  AT)A  AJUf  f10"0A 

T)A  ceite  Agtif  cAinig  gACh  neAC  aca  t>a  cACfAig  fein  iAffin. 

C.  41.  La  nÁen  "oo  gAb  ceitie  CAiften  figti  nA  nT)eifi  .1. 
CinAex),  Aguf  -oo  tAf  50  T>AfACCACb.  Aguf  CAftA  50  fAibe 
T)ectAn  Ag  *oot  "oionnfAigbe  -An  cAiftem  te  gnouigib  eiccm, 
Aguf  fob  otc  teif  mAf  tdo  connAif c  An  cAiflen  Af  tAf  at)  Aguf 
cucc  ufóAf  "Don  bACAitt  A"oubfAmAf  teif  Af  CfAije^o  An  muif 
•oionnfAige  An  CAiftem  Aguf  "oo  cúai"ó  fi  onA  fcciACAnAib  "cuvc-a 
a\^  fotiiAttiAin  ifin  Aef  50  f Aimcc  me"óon  nA  tAffAch  Aguf  -oo 
mucb  50  hopAnn  An  tAfAif  UAice  fein  *oo  gf  AfAib  T)é,  Aguf  Cfe 
miofbtntib  nA  bAótAe  Aguf  "OectAin  A5  a  f  Aibhe  fi.  Aguf  *oob 
fA*OA  An  mite  on  lonA*  AfAf  caic  T)ectÁn  An  bACAtt  gtif  An 
ccAiften  Aguf  Af  bf Aicfin  nA  míofbuiti  fin  "oon  fig  .1.  "oo  CwAet) 
Aguf  t»o  6Ácb  uite  fob  ion5nA"ó  teo  bé.  Agtif  cuccACCAf 
bumechuf  x>o  THa  Aguf  t>o  XDectAn  Af  iia  Aictme  x>oib  gtif  Ab  e 
*oo  fmne  fin.  Aguf  ni  fAT>A  on  cSiuif  An  cioiiat)  mA  bftnt  An 
CAiften  fin  .1.  "oon  CAOb  teAf  "01.  Agtif  if  Ann  acá  An  cionAt) 
AfAf  ÓA1C  "OectAn  AbAóAtt  tAirh  fif  An  At  azá  Af  An  Siuif,  no 
ff«cb  gAbuf  tAirh  fif  An  rtiAinifuif  "00  fmneACCAf  nA  I105A 
nAorhtA  mjeAnA  fig  nA  nt)eifi,  .1.  CinAO"ó,  a  nonoif  "oo  "Óia  "OAf 

Ab  Ainm  TTlA'DtACA  Agllf  ACA  CAfn  ClOCb  AJUf  CfOf  AntlfAn  lOHAt) 

fin  T)o  ctnmninsbAT)  nA  miofbtnte  fin. 

C.  42.  Af Aite  Aimfef  CAinic  coblAc  eACCfAnn  "oionnfAije 
CAtf ac  "OéctÁin  Aguf  Afé  "oobA  ftin  T>oib  ah  bAite  x>o  mitteAt) 
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that  the  aged  saint  returned  home  again  to  his  own  city,  soil.  : — 
to  Emly  Iubar.  Declan  came  and  many  of  his  people,  escorting 
Ailbe,  to  Druim  Luchtradh,  and  Ailbe  bade  him  return  to  his 
own  city.  The  two  knew  they  should  not  see  one  another  in 
this  world  ever  again.  In  taking  leave  of  one  another,  therefore, 
they  shed  plentiful  tears  of  sorrow  and  they  instituted  an  ever- 
lasting compact  and  league  between  their  successors  in  that  place. 
Ailbe  moreover  blessed  the  city  of  Declan,  his  clergy  and  people 
and  Declan  did  the  same  for  Ailbe  and  they  kissed  one  another 
in  token  of  love  and  peace  and  each  returned  to  his  own  city. 

On  a  certain  day  the  Castle  of  Cinaedh,  King  of  the  Deisi,  took 
lire  and  it  burned  violently.  It  happened  however  that  Declan 
was  proceeding  towards  the  castle  on  some  business  and  he  was 
grieved  to  see  it  burning ;  he  flung  towards  it  the  staff  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  connection  with  the  drying  up  of  the  sea,  and  it  (the 
staff)  flew  hovering  in  the  air  with  heavenly  wings  till  it  reached 
the  midst  of  the  flame  and  the  fire  was  immediately  extinguished 
of  its  own  accord  through  the  grace  of  God  and  virtue  of  the  staff 
and  of  Declan  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  place  from  which  Declan 
cast  the  staff  was  a  long  mile  distant  from  the  castle86  and  when 
the  king,  i.e.  Cinaedh,  and  all  the  others  witnessed  this  miracle 
they  were  filled  with  amazement  and  gave  thanks  to  God  and 
to  Declan  when  they  came  to  know  that  it  was  he  who  wrought 
it.  Now  the  place  where  the  castle  stands  is  not  far  from  the 
Suir,  i.e.  on  the  south  side  of  it  and  the  place  from  which  Declan 
cast  the  staff  is  beside  a  ford  which  is  in  the  Suir  or  a  stream 
which  flows  beside  the  monastery  called  Mag  Laca87  which  the 
holy  virgins,  daughters  of  the  king  of  Decies,  have  built  in  honour 
of  God.  There  is  a  pile  of  stones  and  a  cross  in  the  place  to 
commemorate  this  miracle.88 

On  another  occasion  there  approached  a  foreign  fleet  towards 
Declan's  city  and  this  was  their  design — to  destroy  and  to  plunder 
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Agur  *oo  cneACAT»  eccAn  *oÁoinib  Agtir  cecntub  oin  *oobA  •OAoine 
x>o  bi  in^cctiAiT)  An  cnemim  Íacc.  Agtif  CAngACCAn  mónAn  t>o 
luce  An  bAite  le  -oeibit)  (/)  móin  "oá  mnrw  "oo  "ÓéctÁn  An  cobtAch 
fin  *oo  bent  Ag  cecc  "oionnnAT)  An  bAite  Agur  tla  nÁT)  funcAcc 
T)é  T)iAfnAi"ó  m  AnAghAi-o.  "Oo  bi  a  fiof  Ag  "OeclÁn  An  nech 
T)obA  nAorhtA  cotiAije  "oá  *oeif  ciptAib  pém  Agur  cAn  AtXAngAniAn 
cúAf  .1.  "UlcÁn,  Agtif  t»o  funÁit  Ain  gume  T)é  -oo  -oenAtri  in 
ACcnAi-o  m  cobt-Aigíi.  Agufoo  gAb  cnocAine  UtcAn  *oon  pop  At, 
CniorcAige  Ajtir  "oo  cuai"ó  UtcAn  50  UiAch  te  bneicin  "OectÁin 
m  ACcnAit)  m  cobUnj;  Aguf  x>o  cogAib  a  tAimh  cti  mA  nAcctiAiT». 
Agur  An  m  tAtAin  fin  T)o  fUng  An  f  Ainnge  Íacc  mAn  fACAib  lAn 
-oo  UiAi$e.  Agtir  *°°  oonncóit>e*oti  nA  rriAinneAtAij  T>eir  a 
mbÁiuce  In  cctoóAib  mónA.  Agtir  ni  £at)a  AmAcn  o  cin  An 
cionAt)  mA  bftntic  imbét  An  cuÁin  Agur  An  pottur  iat>  irm 
bpAinnge  50  hAnx>  ó  fm  AnúAf  Agur  jac  tute  CniorcAige  t>o 
connAinc  rm  -oo  5A0  gAifvoecAr  Aguf  tUAtsAine  iat>,  Aguf 
cuccACAn  motAt)  Agur  sloin  *oo  'Óia  A^iir  -oo  TDectAn  t»a 
bpACfum  rem  t>a  ccAimc  11A  imonbinte  fm  t>o  *óénArh  Agtir 
monÁn  -oo  míonbtntib  ete  mAitte  rnm.  A^jur  -oo  bi  imnerAin 
ecAn  "UlCAn  Agur  T)ectAn  rÁn  míonbAit  rm  oin  if  a  teich 
T)ectAin  *oo  cvnneAT)  tltuÁn  ia-o,  Agur  ir  An  "UtcAn  -oo  ctiineAt> 
"OectAn  ÍAT).  Agur  aca  mAn  fenfc-CAt  An  ewmne  m  enmn  An 
cAti  -oocUnnic  peniACAit  no  guAfAcc  con  AbnAicu  riAcc: — "lÁríi 
cté  tltcAm  iu  AjAi-ó."  Agnf  *oo  bi  "UlcAn  miDiAig  bÁif  "OectAin 
mA  Abb  mionbuitech  An  mónAn  t»o  rhAncAib  nAomcA  ete. 

C.  43.  X)o  6uin  An  CAin"oerpoc  nAomcA  glonmAn  .1. 
pAcnAicc  neActi  X)A  -oeircioptAib  fern  cum  "OectAin  te  ciirhAccAib 
Aguf  te  hAicne  An  AinT»efpuic.  Aguf  An  n-oot  -oo  ipn  nAtm 
ceAf  "oonA  T)eifib  tio  bAi"óe-ó  in  AbAinn  Ainnfem  be  t>a  mite  ó 
óACbAin  T)ectAin.  Agnf  AV  nA  6tor  f1n  "°°  "OectAn  nob  otc  teir 
Agtif  A-oubAinc: — "50  -oentim  Af  otc  tim  TDeifcipAt  T)é  Aguf 
PAcnAicc  -oo  cuin  "oom  ionnfAi§e  é  (AbAnn  1m  -oúcbAis  péin  *oa 
bAtAT>)  *oéif  eneAnn  -oo  fmbAt  "oo  Aguf  gAbAit)  mo  CAnpAC  T>Am 

(/)  Thus  in  text  but  it  ought  be,  -oeAbAfó. 
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it  of  persons  and  of  cattle,  because  they  (the  foreigners)  were 
people  hostile  to  the  faith.  Many  members  of  the  community 
ran  with  great  haste  to  tell  Declan  of  the  fleet  which  threatened 
the  town  and  to  request  him  to  beg  the  assistance  of  God  against 
the  invaders.  Declan  knew  the  man  amongst  his  own  disciples 
who  was  holiest  and  most  abounding  in  grace,  scil,  Ultan,  already 
mentioned,  and  him  he  ordered  to  pray  to  God  against  the  fleet. 
Ultan  had  pity  on  the  Christian  people  and  he  went  instantly,  at 
the  command  of  Declan,  in  front  of  the  fleet  and  he  held  his 
left  hand  against  it,  and,  on  the  spot,  the  sea  swallowed  them 
like  sacks  full  of  lead,  and  the  drowned  sailors  were  changed  into 
large  rocks  which  stand  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  haven 
where  they  are  visible  (standing)  high  out  of  the  sea  from  that 
time  till  now.  All  Christians  who  witnessed  this  rejoiced  and  were 
glad  and  they  gave  great  praise  and  glory  to  God  and  to  Declan 
their  own  patron  who  caused  the  working  of  this  miracle  and  of 
many  other  miracles  besides.  Next  there  arose  a  contention 
between  Ultan  and  Declan  concerning  this  miracle,  for  Ultan 
attributed  it  to  Declan  and  Declan  credited  it  to  Ultan  ;  and  it 
has  become  a  proverb  since  in  Ireland  when  people  hear  of  danger 
or  jeopardy  : — "The  left  hand  of  Ultan  against  you  (the  danger)." 
Ultan  became,  after  the  death  of  Declan,  a  miracle-working  abbot 
of  many  other  holy  monks.89 

The  holy  and  glorious  archbishop,  i.e.  Patrick,  sent  one  of 
his  own  followers  to  Declan  with  power  and  authority  (delegation) 
from  the  archbishop.  And  proceeding  through  the  southern  part 
of  Decies  he  was  drowned  in  a  river90  there,  two  miles  from  the  city 
of  Declan.  When  Declan  heard  this  he  was  grieved  and  he  said  : 
"Indeed  it  grieves  me  that  a  servant  of  God  and  of  Patrick  who 
sent  him  to  visit  me,  having  travelled  all  over  Ireland,  should  be 
drowned  in  a  river  of  my  own  territory.     Get  my  chariot  for  me 

F 
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50  Iuac  50  n*oecíiAinn  "opecAin  a  cAipe  lonnup  50  cctumet> 
Pacpaic  "oeitice  Agup  coippi  *oo  beit  a^aiti  pa  uAp  a  "oetfcipAit." 
Agup  *oo  cóccbAO  poim  "OeelAn  An  copp  a  5  •OAOimbh  eLe  "oo  bi 
AccompoccAp  "oo.  Agup  *oo  cuipeó  in  etecpom  é  *oÁ  bpeit  cum 
CiÁpAW  "oa  AóiiACAt  Agup  CAptA  "oo  "OectAii  u\cc  ipw  pticcio. 
Agup  "oo  pup-Ail  ah  copp  -oo  tupnAifi  50  lAp.  Agup  -00  bA  -001511 
teopAtri  gup  *\be  a  opo  iru\pb  *oob  Ait-  teip  -oo  p.A"óA.  Agup  "oo 
cbuAio  nu\p  a  pAibe  An  ceitecpom  Agup  tio  coccAib  An  bpAC  -oo 
bi  a\\  AccbAio  Agup  "oo  connAipc  ceimlijti  nusnécecti  í  m&\\  bí"o 
Aijte  ua  noAOine  bÁiccep.  Agup  t»o  pinne  uptiAigce  aito  pin 
cum  T)é  Agup  -oo  -ooipc  T>epA  Agup  ní  cúaIa  én-oume  ni  *oa 
noubAipc.  Agup  a  "oubAipc  iua  tuaij  pin: — "In  Ainm  ha 
Upmoroe,  111  Ainm  An  ActiAp  Agup  am  tYleic  Agup  ah  SpiopAic 
tlAoim  t>á  niomcuipimpe  cuing  cpAbAio  eipigti  cuccAmn  oip  -oo 
Aipic  T)ia  "oo  beACA  "OAmpA."  Agup  "oo  eipig  50  luACti  teip  ah 
ngucb  pin  Agup  *oo  oeniiAig  "oo  *ÓeclÁn  Agup  -oo  cÁc  uiLe.  Agup 
T)o  $Ab  "OeclAii  é  mAitle  Le  honóip  Agup  a  óeipcipuiL.  Agup 
x>o  bí  pé  Ann  pin  jau  beit  ptAn  (g)  acc  mAp  "óuine  Ap  néipge  a 
beptAince  no  50  ccAinic  pe  An  ■oiaij  Acele  cum  ptAince.  Agup 
*oo  cbuAit)  te  "OeclÁn  Agup  *oo  bi  Aimpep  iua  pocAip  Agup  -oo 
pÁp  5Aip"oecbAp  móp  iccACAip  "OeclAin  x)onA  miopbuiLib  pin 
Agup  -oo  lecbtiAij  a  Ainm  Agup  a  clú  potiA  cpiocAib  Accoiccmne. 
Agup  *oo  bé  Ainm  ah  "oeipcipAil  pin  jÓAcpAic,  t>Aillin.  Agup  t»o 
iompó  óuicce  mAitle  te  5Aipr>ecbAp  móp  Agup  po  innip  -oo 
T)éctAn  T)ía  AitbeougAT)  Agup  x)0  mnip  "00  mópAii  ete  iu\pbé. 
Agup  A\i.  cctoipcin  iu  míopbuite  pin  -oo  fDAcpAicc  lit  ppuvotiAipe 
mópAn  *oo  "OAoinib  cucc  gpApA  Agtif  molAt)  *oo  T)ía  Agup  *oo 
meÁT)Ai5  Ainm  "OectAin. 

C.  44.    An  oiAigb  ua  miopbuite  nemjjnACACA  pin  00  -óétiAm 
•00  'OectÁn  *oob  Áit  Liiit)  cpioc  "oo  cup  Ap  a\\  compAOA.     A511P  ua 


wile  is  added  above  the  line. 
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that  I  may  go  in  haste  to  see  his  corpse,  so  that  Patrick  may  come 
to  hear  of  the  worry  and  the  grief  I  have  undergone  because  of  his 
disciple's  death."   The  body  had  been  recovered  before  the  arrival  of 
Declan  by  others  who  were  close  at  hand  and  it  had  been  placed 
on  a  bier  to  be  carried  to  Ciaran91  for  interment.     Declan  however 
met  them  on  the  way,  when  he  ordered  the  body  to  be  laid  down 
on  the  ground.     They  supposed  he  was  about  to  recite  the  Office 
for  the  Dead.     He  (Declan)  advanced  to  the  place  where  the  bier 
was  and  lifted  the  sheet  covering  the  face.    It  (the  face)  looked  dark 
and  deformed  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  drowned.    He  prayed 
to  God  and  shed  tears,  but  no  one  heard  aught  of  what  he  said. 
After  this  he  commanded  : — "In  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Sen  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  whose 
religious  yoke  I  bear  myself,  arise  to  us  for  God  has  given  your 
life  to  me."     He  (the  dead  man)  rose  up  immediately  at  the  com- 
mand and  he  greeted  Declan  and  all  the  others.  Whereupon  Declan 
and  his  disciples  received  him  with  honour.     At  first  he  was  not 
completely  cured  but  (was)  like  one  convalescent  until  (complete) 
health  returned  to  him  by  degrees  again.    He  however  accompanied 
Declan  and  remained  some  time  with  him  and  there  was  much 
rejoicing   in  Declan's   city  on   account   of  the  miracle   and   his 
{Declan's)  name  and  fame  extended  over  the  country  generally. 
This  disciple  of  Patrick  was  named  Ballin  ;  he  returned  with  great 
joy  and  he  told  him  (Patrick)  that  Declan  had  raised  him  from 
the  dead.     To  many  others  likewise  he  related  what  had  happened 
to  him.     Patrick,  in  presence  of  many  persons,  hearing  of  the 
miracle  gave  glory  and  thanks  to  God  and  the  name  of  Declan 
was  magnified. 

With  this  extraordinary  miracle  wrought  by  Declan  we  wish 
to  conclude  our  discourse.     The  number  of  miracles  he  wrought, 


68  t>eutu\  "oecclAin. 

nnopbtnte  ioittoa  'oo  pmne  ye  iiAch  pcpiobtAp  Atmpo  *oo  cuiccpm 
Agup  t)Aicne  Ay  aí\  nieicc  "oo  pcpio&AmAp  xnb.  Agup  "°°b  -Ait 
linn  pop  a  poy  x>o  beic  Aginb  gup  ptÁnuig  pé  "DAGine  eyyt&nA 
Agup  gup  poitlpij  l"é  pinte  T)Aome  ivoaU,,  Ajsup  S^p  $U\n  -OAOine 
ó  lublipA  Agup  50  ccncc  piubAl  "oo  UacacIiaií)  Aguf  50  ppuAip. 
eipcect  "oo  boxmpAib  xxgtif  monAii  -oecpAmtAcc  cinmf  in 
ionAt)Aib  ionroA  ele  Ap  put)  epmn  -oo  pLÁnuccluvo  A5  iiAch 
pccpiobuAp  Atmpo  u\cc  letu\  ppAT),  ^5"P  Ar  A  lionnvAipecc  te  tu\ 
pcpiobAtJ  "oecclA  50  niAT)  eitrntc  te  Uicc  a  tegtA  no  a  neifceccA 
mopAn  T)o  tAbAipc  t)Aon  peAppAm  AriiÁin.  Astir  a\\  ah  A'úbAp 
pin  teiccpem  copAinn  Íacc. 

C  45-      Agup  a\\  iu\  cuiccpm    -oo    "ÓeclAii    gup   bó    gepn 

AtAice  "oeigioncliA  tnvóA  Agtip  50  nAbACCA|\  AngAp.  t>ó  cuccfé  a 

•óAtcA  pém  *oa  lonnpinge  .1.  TTlActiAg  An  ah  niAinipcip  aca  pAi> 

uaoiu  coin  "DonA  T)eipibli  An  corruMp  ^eAn-n^^tiAn  lonnup  50 

ngAbAX)    re    Copp    Cpiopc    Agup  a  ptnt  Agtif  SAcpAmAinci    m\ 

necctAipe  AfA  tAriiAib  111  tiAin  a  bÁip.      Ajur  "oo  poillpig  ye  Ia 

a  bÁip  T)A  ■óeipciptAib  Agur  t>o  pupAit  a  bpeic  "da  cacjvaij  rem 

o1p  111   Innnce  "oo  bi  ah  CAnpm  acc  1   pellA  becc  onopAdi   "oo 

opi)Ai§  ye  "oo  -oenArii  -oo,  ecAp  An  cnoc   pe  nAbApcAp  Áp"omop» 

T)éclAin  Agur  An  riitnn  m  ionA"o  cnmAng  a\\  bpuAó  ha  pAippge 

Agup  Af  lAirh  pip  gAbAf  ah  ppucAn  5UM1  potúf  on  cnocÁn  An  11  Ap- 

cnm  An  tiiAnA  Agup  acat>  cpomn  Agur  bile^oA  A5A  c  mice  All  Af> 

pe  nAtoAncAn  "OipeApc  T)ectAin.       Agup  Ay  becc  An  mile  iuvóa 

50  nuicce  An  cACAin.       Agup  ipe  At)bAp  rAj\  511ACAI5  t)ectAf> 

beit  Ann  -oo  teicbeAt)  o  cniobtóit)  Agur  o  consÁiji,  lonntif  50- 

rrecrA-o  yé  beicli  A5  legAX)  Aguf  acc  njiiiAige  Ag«f  45  qteTJetiAr- 

Atm,  Agtif  mn  bunA]v\  -oo  betch  Annpin  rem  gep  buAignec  e  An 

lomAC  a  -oetrcipAt  Agtif  a  boóc  ash]*  a  oiticpec  Agup  a  ceicipne 

•00  bix)1i  iik\  T)1A15.       A511P  "oo  bi  ye  "oeigemis  bun!)  cpocAipeAc, 

Agtip  Ap  An   AX)bAp    pin    ADepAp    oiiA    peniTOAomib   50   mbiucip 
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but  which  "are  hot  written  here,  you  arc  to  judge  and  gather  from 
what  we  have  written.  And  we  wish  moreover  that  you  would 
understand  that  he  healed  the  infirm,  that  he  gave  sight  to  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  cleansed  lepers,  and  gave"  their  walk"  to  cripples  ; 
that  he  obtained  hearing  for  the  deaf,  and  that  he  healed  many 
and  various  diseases  in  many  different  places  throughout  Ireland 
— (things)  which  are  not  written  here  because  of  their  length 
and  because  they  are  so  numerous  to  record,  for  fear  it  should  tire 
readers  to  hear  so  much  said  of  one  particular  person.  On  that 
account  we  shall  pass  them  by. 

When  Declan  realised  that  his  last  days  were  at  hand  and 
that  the  time  remaining  to  him  was  very  short  he  summoned  to 
him  his  own  spiritual  son,  scil.,  MacLiag  (residing)  in  the  monastery 
which  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Decies  close  to  the  Leinster- 
men92  in  order  that,  at  the  hour  of  death,  he  might  receive  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  and  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  from 
his  hands.  Thereupon  he  foretold  to  his  disciples  the  day  of  his 
death  and  he  commanded  them  to  bring  him  to  his  own  city,  for 
it  was  not  there  he  dwelt  at  the  time  but  in  a  small  venerable  cell 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  for  him  between  the  hill  called 
Ardmore  Declain  and  the  ocean — in  a  narrow  place  at  the  brink 
of  the  sea  by  which  there  flows  down  from  the  hill  above  a  small 
shining  stream  about  which  are  trees  and  bushes  all  around,  and 
it  is  called  Disert  Declain.93  Thence  to  the  city  it  is  a  short  mile 
and  the  reason  why  Declan  used  go  there  was  to  avoid  turmoil  and 
noise  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  and  pray  and  fast  there.94 
Indeed  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  stay  even  there  because  of  the 
multitude  of  disciples  and  paupers  and  pilgrims  and  beggars 9S 
who  followed  him  thither.  Declan  was  however  generous  and 
very  sympathetic  and  on  that  account  it  is  recorded  by  tradition 
that  a  great  following  (of  poor,  &c),  generally  accompanied  him 


70  toeuliA  T>eccu\in. 

pUJAg  mop  "oo  gtiActi  i  ccoimicecc  T)ectAin  Agup  x>o  oa  po 
lonriuMii  teip  An  peAllA  becc  Ap  An  At>bAp  pin  A"oubpAmAp  Agup 
AiccpeAbAic  "OAOine  iowoa  cpAbAit)  Ann  x>o  gtiACti.  (/.') 

C.  46.  Iaji  inbeit  "oo  "OectAn  eApU\n  Agup  AiibpAtm  inA 
bpiogAib  T)0  leit  a  cuipp  Agup  pLAn  ó  "ooccup  Agup  ó  cpei"oem 
Agup  o  5pAX)  T)e  CAinic  *oa  cAcpAig  pein  A\y  ccpunniucduvó  a 
popAit  Agup  a  "oeipcipAt  Agup  a  cleipec  inA  cimcell.  Agup 
rye  fenmoip  "ooib  AicencA  T)é.  Agup  x>o  ceccAipcc  "ooib  a 
mbetA  t>o  CAbApc  Ap  50  niAic  AUTHAig  a  bÁip  péin  Agup  beic 
tnriAl  x)oiia  nuACCApÁtiAib  Agup  a  topcc  pein  t>o  lenmAin  mAp  Af 

1110    "DO    pCOpACCÁip    Agup     ACACAip    T)0    COItileACC     1     fCAIX)     ÁgUf 

ippiAgAit  cpAbAit).  Agup  Ap  neipcecc  An  compAit)  pm  *oo  cacIi 
x>o  cuip  oppA  50  mop  a  pip  "oo  beit  aca  50  pAb  epic  AX>ubAipc 
piutti  pm  50  pAibe  a  £iop  Aicce  gup  gepp  m  Aimpep  50  pAchA"ó 
pé  cum  mme  uacIia  pern.  Agup  no  cuip  potAp  oppA  o  bpu\upAib 
cennpA  Agup  cucca"ó  cmcce  Ann  pin  An  nech  nAomtA  ATmbpAniAp 
.1.  ttlActiAg  a  -oubAipc  pein  Agup  t>o  gAb  pé  Copp  Cpiopc 
Agup  a  pint  Agup  SAcpAimmc  ha  becclAipe  t>a  lÁiifi  ecAp  a 
iiAotfiAib  Agup  a  *óeipciplAib  Agup  "oo  bennmg  a  popul  Agup  Á 
pepbóncAme  Agup  a  "oeiblem  Agup  "°°  pócc  íacc  a  ccorhAptA 
gpA"óA  Agup  piot)A.  Agup  mAp  pm  a\\  pccpiop  ioriu\iget)  Agup 
e-obAptA  ha  11A  nio-oAt  Agup  a\\  iriompó-oli  mopAin  do  poipUbn 
cum  cpei*onri  Agup  a\^  nop"ouccnA"o  mAinipcpeAcli  Agup  óp-o  ru\ 
heccAitpi  in  ionA"obAib  ecpAttitAib  Agup  Ap  ccAicem  a  Aimpipe 
50  C011A15  Agup  50  nAomtA  -oo  cuAix)  An  ceppcop  gtopnuvp  pin 
.1.  *OeclAn,  teip  nA  bAingtib  50  plAicemnAp  glóptriAp  if  in  nÁotiuvó 
Kt  (0  T>o  mi  Augupc  Agup  -oo  nAomA-o  a  copp  Agup  x>o  honó- 
pAigeAt)  o  AipppionnAib  Agup  o  cAnncAipecc  te  nAoriiAib  Agup  te 
popAt  ua  n"Oéipi  Agup  te  11  a  mAticAib  Agup  tetv\  tieipciptAib 
pein  Ap  cnomApccAin   ótucce  a^  gACli    ,Aip"o    in    Aimpip    AbAif. 

{h)  The  corresponding  chapter  in  the  Latin  Life  ends  thus  ''Ipse  enim  largus, 
ualde  pius  et  clemens  erat  et  inde  fertur  nobis  ab  antiquis  ejis  discipulis  quia 
magnus  excrcitus  in  comitatu  ipsius  consuete  iuerat.    Kt  predictam  suatn  cellulain 
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and  that  moreover  the  little  cell  was  very  dear  to  him  for  the 
reason  we  have  given,  and  many  devout  people  have  made  it  their 
practice  to  dwell  therein. 

When  Declan  fell  ill  and  became  weak  in  body,  but  still  strong 
in  hope  and  faith  and  love  of  God,  he  returned  to  his  own  city — 
his  people  and  disciples  and  clergy  surrounding  him.  He  dis- 
coursed to  them  on  the  commands  of  God  and  he  enjoined  on  them 
to  live  holiby  after  his  death,  to  be  submissive  to  authority  and 
to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  way  he  had  marked  out  and  to 
preserve  his  city  in  a  state  of  piety  and  under  religious  rule.  And 
when  they  had  all  heard  the  discourse  it  grieved  them  greatly 
to  perceive,  from  what  he  had  said,  he  realised  that  in  a 
short  time  he  would  go  away  to  heaven  from  them.  But  they 
were  consoled  by  his  gentle  words  and  then  there  came  to  him 
the  holy  man,  to  wit,  MacLiag,  at  his  own  request,  already  referred 
to.  He  [Declan]  received  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  and  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church  from  his  [MacLiag's]  hand — surrounded 
by  holy  men  and  his  disciples,  and  he  blessed  his  people  and  his 
dependents  and  his  poor,  and  he  kissed  them  in  token  of  love  and 
peace.  Thus,  having  banished  images  and  the  sacrifices  to  idols, 
having  converted  multitudes  to  the  true  faith,  having  established 
monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  orders  in  various  places,  having 
spent  his  whole  life  profitably  and  holily,  this  glorious  bishop 
went  with  the  angels  to  heaven  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  Kalends 
of  August  and  his  body  was  blessed  and  honoured  with  Masses 
and  chanting  by  holy  men  and  by  the  people  of  the  Decies  and 
by  his  own  monks  and  disciples  collected  from  every  quarter  at 


multum  diligebat  in  qua  poterat  saltim  breui  tempore  theorice  Deo  uaccare,  et 

uiri  religiosi  semper  in  ipso  loco  habitant." 

(i)  i.e.  Kalends. 


72  t>ecíiA  "oeccLAin. 

xXguf  T)o  nA-ólAiceí)  50  tiononAó  e  inA  CAUfVAigli  jrein  m  aijvo 
"OectAin  iptn  cumbA  "oo  couv^caij  fe  ^em  o  jrujvMletíi  An  Aingil 
neocti  *oo  ní  nnonbuiLe  Aguf  cori\AftAf)A  ndOifiCA  ofin  AnúAp 
Aguf  T)o  cuait)  m  AencAft  An  AtAfi  Agtip  An  ttleic  Agur  An 
SpifxMC  tlAoimli  m  fcecutA  fcecutoputn,  >Amen.      pn>f. 


An  bttACAin  bocc  tTlicnel  O  Clenij  no  fcnioo  Ati  becApo 
"OécclAin  icCAifeAt  An  cempeAcc  a?  leADAtt  QochAX)A  "Ui 
IjreAntiAin.  Aoip  Cniopc  an  cnAt  no  fcnioEuvó  An  peinleAOAn  fin 
eocíiAT)A  1582.  -Agur  fo  AitpccniooAf  AtiorA  An  becA  ceccnA 
1  cconueinc  nA  mbnAtAn  Ag  "OpobtiAoif  Aoif  An  cigennA  An 
CAiifA,  27  £ebpu  1629. 
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the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  with  honour  in  his  own  city 
— in  Declan's  High-Place — in  the  tomb96  which  by  direction  of  an 
angel  he  had  himself  indicated — which  moreover  has  wrought 
wonders  and  holy  signs  from  that  time  to  now.  He  departed  to 
the  Unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Saecula 
Saeculorum ;    Amen.       Finis. 


The  poor  brother,  Michael  O'Clery  originally  copied  this  life 
of  Declan  in  Cashel,  from  the  book  of  Eochy  O'Hefiernan.  The 
date,  a.d.,  at  which  that  ancient  book  of  Eochy  was  written  is 
1582.  And  the  same  life  has  now  been  re-written  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Friars  at  Druiske,  the  date,  a.d.,  27th  February,  1629 


beAÚA  tnociíDA. 


5to|\iojuip  epifcip«f  CAp.cl1.A5up  qui  U1I50  uocACup 
tTlocbucA  T>e  genue  Ci-AffAige  Luacpa  "oe  nepocibup  peAjtguf-A 
mic  fi.015. 

An  ceAfbog  5lóprh.Ap  pe  nAbAjtiAfi  Accoiccinne  IIIoca-oa 
Ay  -oe  CiApuige  tiuvcpA  Aóméot,  50  punpAt)»\c  -oo  pliocc 
]TeAp5upA  mic  R015,  A5A  pAib  pi$e  nUUvó  110  50  CC115  pé  péw 
ACcionpstiA  mnÁ  í  50  cenn  bliAtniA  Ag«r  T1'  frpuAip  at>  piogAti 
.Ap  ccecc  iu\  bUA-óriA.  Asup  aCa.\  ,a  pUocc  a  ppouinpib  e&X&tíílA 
t\A  héipeAnn.  Agup  "oo  tuic  pé  "oíncteAcc  O1I10IIA  II15 
Coiuiacc  AciotiAit)  éAT>A  uim  a  mtiAoi  .1. 1Tle.At)u  1.1151  on  GocIvvóa 
"Pei-ótig.  pngen  iiiac  5n^°1  ^0  CtAfUige  "Luacjuv  AtAip. 
TÍIocu-oa,  1  Ay  í  p.á  mÁCAif  "oo  1TleA"o  ingion  l'ingín  t>o  CopcA 
"Ouibnne  .ACCOriiAppAiiAcc  .aii  cppotA  pé  tiAb-dptAf.  teAtiium  |Mn 
pAiin  cpiAp  -oGipmn.  "Oo  poittpig,  umoppo,  *\n  CAinsiol  *oo 
Coriigoll  T\AOri\tA  50  nsempí-óe  1T1oóut)«.\  ní  *.\p  cúp5*\  nu\  "oo 
gemeAt)  é.  Asup  AX)ut>Aí^z  :  "J}em\S£e&p  mAC  pAii  pAim  ncpiAp 
•othpinn  -Agup  but)  Ca|\úaó  a  Ainm  bAifCíge  ^sup  5pÁt)eoóAp  é  ó 
*Óu\  1  ó  tMoinib  AneAiii  -j  ACCAtArii,  Agup  oucpAit)  pé  cúgAcpA 
1  U05AP015  -out  cum  iia  llóriiA  1  t\Á  tei5  pi  fin  "oo,  óip  -oo  Aifcin 
"oo  tigeApnA  "ouic  é,  acc  bíot)  pe  bliAt>4iti  iomU\n  truvitle  pioc." 
Asup  -oo  bí  AtiilAit).  X)o  CApn5Aipe.At)  póf  tT)ocu*oA  ón  AingeAl 
•00  t)péAiiuinn  -j  AT>ubAipc  :  "  UiocpAit)  cugAT)  bpÁCAip 
míopbúilleAc,  cobAptup  leA*o  cine  péin  Attup  ~\  caII;  *j  poin- 
pijjeAp  CiAppAige  exM)f\Aiti ;  *]  but)  Capcac  d  Ainm ;  -j  Ay  lonrúA 
•ooiia  TMonub  búp  popbpÁilce^ó  poniie;  *]  Af  iomt)A  -oon«.\ 
cme*vó<Mb  beÁp«\p  cum  nittie  ;  *j  Afl  céAX)  c^txxip  biAf  <M5e — 
IxACcen  ;  -j  ^fé  lonn^-ó  *\bf uil  lÍAiten  ,.\ine»won  éipe^nn  ]\ah 
"miTóe,  f*.\n  c^t<\rii  pe  iuAb^pt».\p  pp-Ce*\ll  ;  1  but)   onóipec  At\ 


Life  of  St.  Mochuda. 


The  renowned  bishop,  Carthach,  commonly  called  Mochuda,1  was 
of  the  territory  of  Ciarraighc  Luachra2  and  of  the  race  of  Fergus 
MacRoigh.:i 

The  illustrious  bishop,  who  is  generally  known  as  Mochuda, 
was  of  the  Ciarraighe  Luachra  ;  to  be  exact — he  was  of  the  line 
of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  who  held  the  kingship  of  Ulster,  till  the  time 
that  he  gave  the  kingship  to  a  woman  for  a  year  and  did  not 
get  it  back  when  the  year  was  over.4  His  descendants  are 
now  to  be  found  throughout  various  provinces  of  Ireland.  He 
fell  himself,  through  the  treachery  of  Oilioll,  king  of  Connaght, 
and  the  latter's  jealousy  of  his  wife,  Meadbh,  daughter  of 
Eochaid  Feidhleach.3  Finghen  Mac  Gnaoi  of  Ciarraighe  Luachra 
was  father  of  Mochuda,  and  his  mother  was  Mead,  daughter  of 
Finghin,  of  Corca  Duibhne,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream  called 
Laune6  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland.  The  forthcoming  birth 
of  Mochuda  was  revealed  to  St.  Comhghall7  by  an  angel, 
announcing — "There  will  be  conceived  a  child  in  the  western 
part  of  Erin,  and  Carthach  will  be  his  baptismal  name  and  he 
will  be  beloved  of  God  and  men — in  heaven  and  on  earth.  He 
will  come  to  you  seeking  direction  as  to  a  proposed  pilgrimage 
to  Rome — but  you  must  not  permit  the  journey  ior  the 
Lord  has  assigned  him  to  you  ;  but  let  him  remain  with  you 
a  whole  year."  All  this  came  to  pass,  as  foretold.  In  similar 
manner  the  future  Mochuda  was  foretold  to  .St.  Brendan8  by 
an  angel  who  declared:  "There  will  come  to  you  a  wonder- 
working brother  who  will  be  the  patron  of  you  and  your 
kindred  for  ever ;  the  region  of  Ciarraighe  will  be  divided  between 
you  and  him,  and  Carthach  will  be  his  name  ;  to  multitudes 
his  advent  will  be  cause  for  joy  and  he  Will  gain  multitudes 
for  heaven.  His  first  city  will  be  Raithen9  in  the  region  of 
Fircheall,10  territory  of  Meath  and  central  plain  of  Ireland  ;    this 
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ce-All  pn,  i  but)  onoip.ec  *]  but)  "oeAllfAijce^c  ^n  t>a\ia  c^tAin 
-j  An  ce^ll  biAf  Aige  .1.  Liof-tTlóp.  ^5^  mbiAit)  ci$eAfiu\f  Aguf 
ppnpopÁtCAcc  món." 

t*\  éigin  "oo  bí  cómicionól  món  T)o  mn«Mb  "]  nipeAnAM  a 
cCu\iuii§e  -]  *oo  comu\pcAT)AjA  uite  caoa  cement)  ^5  ciucim  t>o 
nníi  A.\5cenn  mÁt*.\n  íTIocutm  a\\  mbeiu  T)i  copjvAc  A\n  -|  •oo 
cnu»Mt)  a\\  neuiinÍT)  111  Af  cufgA  ion.Á  -oo  pnne  fí  ufcoit)  *oo 
■óuine  An  bit.  Aguf  "oob  lonjn^  te  gAé  n"ouine  pn  ^5  iiác  fiAiti 
■Apof  cpe*vo  -co  f oiltfígcvó  cníte.  ^guf  Afé  nít>  -oo  cuigeAt) 
cp-o  pn,  5Ufu\b  uvo  snÁpv  An  SpiojuMT)  íl^ottitA  cÁinig  <\p  ciuvipc 
cum  nA  tungine  -\  cum  tu\  geine  n.Aomt*\  pn. 

Aguf  bA  T>ume  cúiiu\cc*.\c  fAit)bin  At-Aip.  tnoctm^  a$a 
fAb^TK\n  "OÁ  c*Mfte.án  riu\ice  .1.  c«Mfle.An  -oon  c«.\oib  te.Af  x>o 
Stu\b-tTlif  1  c«MfteÁn  eile  a  ccompoguf  nA  hAb^nn  né  n.Ab.Ap.t«.\p 
tuning  ~\  x\nnp\  CAifleán  pn  *oo  fug^t)  é,  ^guf  T)o  benn^igeA-u 
An  x>Á  óAifteÁn  pn  ua<>a  An  ron  5uP^b  <&  cc\ifteÁn  "oíob  T)o 
p uja-ó  é,  -j  gun^b  p\n  c»MfleÁn  eite  *oo  %aX>  a  riuÁt*Mn  iiia  bfomn 
é,  *|  AVoeittte.c\n  nÁó  fé»voui"o  ■onoó'ó^oine  m^ilípoc*\  4.\icpe.Ab.At) 
^cce^ót^n  tríob.  Ilug^vo  u\n  pn  Cdft^c  cum  b*Mfcí"óe  -j  ZAnlA 
•oon  feA"om^nn,Ac  "oo  cnu-áit)  leif  ne^c  n^omtA  "oá'\\  bAinm 
AoiiÁn,  1  *oo  jjui-oexvo  é  50  mbAifcexVó  fé  ^n  n.aoit>e.An.  -Aguf 
•oob  f.  a"oa  tufge  ón  loniuvo  pn ;  "oo  moit>  znÁt  cob*.\n  Atumn 
•oóib  Ann  fin  Aguf  "oo  b*Mfce«vó  An  n^onbean  Af,  *]  m«.\iponn  av\ 
cob^f  fin  fóf.  Aguf  Afé  Atnm  cug^t)  *\if  CafCAó  m^\f  *oo  c«\n 
ami  CAingiot  a^aX  t^fngAife  mA\\  AX)t\\jpAri\A\\,  gi'ó&A'ó  if  tTlocut)^ 
t)o  s^iftt  "óe  a\\  fon  gup^b  é  "00  goifet)  ^mAigifcif  "óe  a\\ 
ttié^x)  *\gf^t)A  1  •óeiti'oe  uimi  ;  ^guf  ^f  ce^fc  a^a  \\aiV>  a  pof 
^ite^ff^ó  1TIocut)a  "oo  beic  T)'«xitim  Aif,  *j  Af  DíLe*\f  ÍTIocuda  no 
C^ft-Aó  x>o  fgpob  aMj\.  At)ub*Mfc  Apt)5^n  a$  T>éAnArii 
f Áigeóf eóc<\ ;  uAn  nu\c  f o  *oo  b«Mfcef ,  An  f é,  but)  "oe^lliu\i$te-Ac 
•j  but)  fO]£;tv\tK\c  "oo  "Oia  •]  "00  "óaoinib  é,"  -j  but)  fíof  fin,  óifoo 
bí  f é  f5U\m<\ó  "oeAgiiuMf eAó  mAfl  T)^itbí,  -j  "oo  bí  f p^nc^ó  An  n»\ 
t)foicmiAnn*Mb  m&\i  "ÓAiniet  ^guf  t>o  bí  ce«.\nnp\   c^enb^ff^c 
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will  become  a  place  revered  of  men,  and  revered  and  famous  will 
be  his  second  city  and  church,  scil.  : — Lismore,  which  shall 
possess  lordship  and  great  pre-eminence." 

One  day  when  there  was  a  large  meeting  of  people  at  a  certain 
place  in  Kerry,  the  men  and  women  who  were  present  saw  descend- 
ing a  fiery  globe,  which  rested  on  the  head  of  Mochuda's  mother,11 
at  that  time  pregnant  of  the  future  saint.  The  ball  of  fire  did 
no  one  any  injury  but  disappeared  before  it  touched  her.  All  those 
who  beheld  this  marvel  wondered  thereat  and  speculated  what  it 
could  portend.  This  is  what  it  did  mean  : — that  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  visited  this  woman  and  her  holy  child  unborn. 

Mochuda's  father  was  a  rich  and  powerful  chieftain  owning 
two  strong  lioses — one,  on  the  south  side  of  Slieve  Mish,12  and 
the  other,  in  which  Mochuda  first  saw  the  light,  beside  the  River 
Maing.13  Both  places  were  blessed  for  sake  of  the  Saint,  who 
was  conceived  in  one  of  them  and  born  in  the  other  ;  it  is  even 
said  that  no  evil  disposed  or  vicious  person  can  live  in  either. 
Carthage  in  due  course  was  sent  to  be  baptised,  and,  on  the  way, 
the  servant  who  bore  the  infant,  meeting  a  saintly  man  named 
Aodhgan,  asked  him  to  perform  the  ceremony.  There  was  however 
no  water  in  the  place,  but  a  beautiful  well,  which  burst  forth  for 
the  occasion  and  still  remains,  yielded  a  supply.  With  the  water 
of  this  wTell  the  infant  was  baptised  and  Carthach,  as  the  angel 
had  foretold,  was  the  name  given  him.  Nevertheless  Mochuda  is 
the  name  by  which  he  was  commonly  known,  because  he  was  so 
called,  through  affection  and  regard,  by  his  master  (St.  Carthach 
Senior).  Many  scarcely  know  that  he  has  any  other  name  than 
Mochuda  and  it  is  lawful  to  write  either  Mochuda  or  Carthach. 
Speaking  prophetically  Aodhgan  said  of  him  : — "This  child  whom 
I  have  baptised  will  become  famous  and  he  will  be  beloved  by  God 
and  men."  That  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  for  Mochuda  was 
graceful  of  figure  and  handsome  of  features  as  David,  he  was 
master  of  his  passions  as  Daniel,  and  mild  and  gentle  like  Moses. 
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iriAn  tflAoire.  AgjUf  níon  bAnónAó  AgA  acaiu  n*a  AgÁ  mÁtAin  é 
Att  fon  nAC  AoncAigeA'ó  pé  t)Á  nincinn  iolf\.\o$AlCA  rin  "\  Ag 
cóirhlíonAí)  bniAntA  "OÁitbí  A*oubAif\c: — Pater  mens  e.t  mater  mea 
derliquerunt  me,  Dominus  autem  assumpsit  me,  .t.  x>o  £Á§Alb 
mAÚAin  i  mo  rhÁtAin  me  *|  t>o  jad  An  cigeAnnA  cuige  me  *j  m4p 
•00  connéAT)  T)Aibí  caoaa  a  aúá\\  Af  iru\n  fin  t>o  coiméAT) 
TfloctTOA  mucA  a  a£a\i  péin  ionA  riiACAnt)Acc  AbpocAip  AO*óAineA-óA 
eile  iia  muc. 

Lá  t>á  nAib  1TloctiT)A  1  11A  mticAij  eite  Ag  coiméAT»  Amuc 
AngAtt  tiA  bAbAnn  \\e  rtAbAfttAn  ITlAins,  Agup  "oo  cuaIait)  pé 
50  flAib  1lí§  ÓiAfunge  t,tiAcp.A  Accompogup  "oo  |v\n  ccAipleÁn  "OÁ 
ngeinci  Aca'ó-'oi,  "]  "oo  cIiuai*ó  ajv  cuAipc  cuige  *j  puAip  SftAfA  *] 
onóin  ium"ó.  Agup  Afé  T»ob  Ainm  -oo,  tTlAotcuite,  Aguf  Atrnb- 
CAipc  ah  Híg  pip  ceAóc  mAilte  nip  da  mmctib  eite  jac  Iaoi  -j 
50  cciubpAT)  onóp  AttA  pon  pin,  1  5UJI  mu\nn  teip  ApAicpin  50 
mimc.  Oróce  t>á  ccÁinic  ffioéii'OA  iviau  a  pAib  An  tlíg  -j  -oo 
ftng  itiA  piAgnAipe,  1  t>o  bí  An  lltg  ah  comp. ai*o  pin  a$á  péAcuin 
lonnuf  sun  nnrraeAnsA-ó  ó  tu\  tiinAoi  é  .1.  le  "Oatu),  ingeAn 
tflAoil/oiiinn  mic  Ao"óa  t)eAnnAin  tlíg  ITlumAn,  Aguf  A*oubAinc 
cioft  uime  Atnbí  A5  pínpéAcum  ah  letnb  pin  gAé  noráce, 
"AtteAn,"  Ap  pé,  "t)á  bpicteÁpA  ah  nít»  t>o  ctmpi  ní  féAópA  a^ 
T>uine  acc  Aip,  óin  "oo  cim  io"ó  longAnncAc  ojtoa  a  ccímpceAtt 
Aifiuinjít  mA5CUAinc,  *j  cotdriiuw  céincíge  ó  nA  óeAim  piu\p  50 
neArii,  "i  óT)  coniu\nc  nA  com  Ap.tA"óA  pin  "oe  t>o  gfiÁ-óAf  é 
50  móf."  A"out)AifC  An  fiíojAn,  "Súi$eA"í)  fé  Aftup  tÁitfi  moc," 
*]  t)o  |\mn  AititAi"ó.     Aguf  UAi|\ionA  "oo  ceigeAt)  te  tu\  mucAiG  pó 

tlA  COlttCtb,  *]   UA1|\  eite  "OO  An  At)  AttpOCA^  Atl  Tlíj  1t1A  t)AltClt>  fe. 

Lá  T)á  jvaií>  ÍTI 0011*04  A5  coirheAT)  a  muc  coii'  ha  hAOAtiti 
A"oiibpAmAf,  i  *oo  CuaUm"ó  fé  An  ceAfboj  A5  5ADÁ1L  CAipip  *j 
Aótéipis  mA  froóAip  •]  1AT)  A5  5A0Á1I  AfAtm,  1  An  nA  gclof  "oofAn 
T)o  ÚA'óAitt  An  Spiofvvo  TlAomtA  mA  ónoi"óe  *j  "oo  pÁsmb  aitiuca 
*]  x>o  leAn  nA  cleinig  5«f  An  mAinifCin  |\é  tiAbAftAf  CuAim, 
Aguf  An  fuíge  "óon  eAfbog  1  *oá  tnuinncin  énm  acco*oa,  100  jnng 
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His  parents  however  despised  him  because  he  valued  not  earthly 
vanities  and  in  his  regard  were  verified  the  words  of  David  : — "For 
my  father  and  my  mother  have  left  me  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
me  up"  (Ps.  xxvi.,  10).  Like  David  too — who  kept  the  sheep  of 
his  father — Mochuda,  with  other  youths,  herded  his  father's  swine 
in  his  boyhood. 

On  a  certain  day  as  Mochuda,  with  his  companion  swineherds 
and  their  charges,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  River  Maing,  he 
heard  that  the  king  of  Ciarraighe  Luachra  was  at  his  residence 
called  Achadh-di  ;14  he  waited  on  the  king  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
and  politely  received.  The  king,  whose  name  was  Maoltuile  and 
who  wished  to  see  Mochuda  frequently,  invited  the  youth  to  come 
every  day  to  the  royal  lios  and  to  bring  with  him  his  companions, 
who  would  be  made  welcome  for  his  sake.  One  evening  as  Mochuda 
sate  in  the  king's  presence  Maoltuile  gazed  so  long  and  so  intently 
at  the  youth  that  the  queen  (Dand,  daughter  of  Maolduin  Mac 
AodhaBeannan,  king  of  Munster)  reproved  her  husband  asking  why 
he  stared  every  evening  at  the  boy.  "O  wife,"  answered  the  king, 
"if  you  but  saw  what  I  see,  3^011  would  never  gaze  at  anything 
else,  for  I  behold  a  wondrous  golden  chain  about  his  neck  and  a 
column  of  fire  reaching  from  his  head  to  the  heavens,  and  since 
I  first  beheld  these  marvels  my  affection  for  the  boy  has  largely 
increased."  "Then,"  said  the  queen,  "let  him  sit  there  beside 
you."  Thenceforth  the  youth  sate  as  suggested.  Sometimes 
Mochuda  herded  the  swine  in  the  woods  and  at  other  times  he 
remained  with  the  king  in  his  court. 

One  day  as  Mochuda  was  keeping  his  herd  as  usual  beside 
the  river  already  alluded  to,  he  heard  the  bishop  and  his  clerics 
pass  by,  chanting  psalms  as  they  went  along.  The  Spirit  of 
God  touched  the  boj/'s  heart  and  leaving  his  pigs  Mochuda  followed 
the  procession  as  far  as  the  monastery  called  Tuaim15  [into  which 
the  clerics  entered].     And  as  the  bishop  and  his  household  sate 
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tnocu-OA  attiuic  aj\  f5Ác  r\A  bupfAn  jjAn  pop  -oon  eAfbog  nÁ  "óo 
neAC  eite  t)A  p.Aib  p\n  C15.  Agup  t)o  jjAb  eAglA  An  1li$  .1. 
ItlAOlxuile,  a\\  r\A  pucpn  t>o  nAc  cAimg  TnoctmA  An  oit)ce  pn, 
óip  níop  ÉU15  cpéAT)  CU5  fin.  Agup  t>o  cuip.  pé  ceAccA  Aip. 
puAit)  nA  cípe  t>Á  u\fí\*M"ó,  1  puAip  neAó  T)íob  é  tu\  fu15e  AP  FS^ 
r\&  buppAn  A5  An  ci§  AfVMto  An  teApbog  -]  rug  teip  é.  Agup 
•opiAppig  An  lli  t>e:  "A  tiieic  cpéAt)  uim  Ap  £AtiAip  Amuig  mA|\ 
ftúD."  AtmbAipc  1TIocut)a:  "A  tijjeApnA,"  Aft  pé,  '*Af  uimi  T)o 
AiiAf — 5pÁ"ó  cugAf  "oon  teijeAnn  tha-da  x)0  cuaía  a$  ah  eApbo$ 
■j  AgA  ctéipeACAib  a^á  caiiat),  "]  ní  cuaIa  píAtri  nít)  but)  binne 
tiom  m\  é,  1  "oo  bAT>AppA"0  A5A  pÁt)  Ap  put)  nA  plíje  piompA,  nó 
50  pAngA-OAp  An  ceAj  -j  Ann  pm  pé  *oul  t>o  cotHa  *oóib,  1  T)o  bí 
póp  An  ceAfUog  niA  AonAp  AbpAT)  -oon  ofóce  Ag  fvAx)  An  téijmn 
pin  CAf.  éip  ÓÁ1C,  "i  "oo  but)  peApp  LeAmpA,  a  cijeAn iia,  50  mbeinn 
pém  45  pogluim."  Ót>  cuaIa  aii  Tlíg  nA  bfiAtnA  pm  cuip  neAó 
50  tuAt  mAfi  AfAib  An  ceApbog  -]  A"oubAipc  pip  ceAóc  cuige. 

1^p  fin  cpÁú  "oo  nullmuigeAt)  puipeAp  onóipeAú  Ag  AtAin 
t11oóut)A  *oon  tlíg,  t>o  tTlAoluiiile,  ^  aj\  mbeit)  bo  cAc  Ag  CAitiorh 
An  cpuipéip,  t»o  501|\  An  ftíg  ÍNocu-oa  mA  fiAgtiAipe,  -j  AtmbAipc 
pip: — "^Ab  óúgAC  An  T51AÚ,  -j  An  ctAmeArii  1  An  5AI  -j  nA 
béAT)«i$e  pío§t)A  po,  i  bí  ax>  piT)ipe  ó  fin  AniAó  -j  bí  AgAmjw 

ArilAlt  "OO  bí  CACAIf  ^ÓrilAC."      T)o  *OU1llC  IDocu-da  pti.      AT)UbA1pC 

An  H15,  "CféAT)  eite  An  ní"ó  Af  Ail  leac  50  ccugAinnfe  x)«ic  é." 
AxmbAipc  tllocu-OA,  "Tlí  bAit  tiom  Aom-níí)  r>o  neicib  aii  T)oriiAin 
fo,  acc  "oo  but)  rriAic  teAtn  An  nít)  atd  cuaIa  A5  iia  ctéi|\eAÓAib 
-dá  cAnuAinn  •oo  beit  AgAm  Aguf  a  fogluim  -DArii.''  Asup  x>o 
CU15  An  U15  SpÁfA  An  SpiopAiT)  tlAoirii  Ann.  Aguf  x»o  geAlL-oo 
An  nít)  X)0  1A|\^.  UAinig  iAfi  fin  Ati  ceAfbos  AT)ub[\AmAn  aij\  iia 
5Aiftn  ón  1lí$  .1.  CÁptAC  eAfbog,  "j  T)Aicin  An  II15  fllocu-OA  "óe  7 
AoubAipc  tuf  téigeAnn  Agtif  rspbtnn  -opogtuim  -óo.  Agup  x>a 
gAb  An  ceAfbog  é,  niAilte  pé  UícsÁip  rhóif,  óip  "oo  aichi  50  |\Aib 
fé  lÁn  "oo  j\ac  An  SpionAit)  tlAoirii.  Agup  -oo  bí  nu\jv  pn  pó 
£o|\ceAT>Al  1  pó  tiiúnA-ó  An  eAfboig  no  gup  §Ab  5|\At)A  fAgAi^c 

UA-ÓA. 
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down  to  eat,  Mochuda,  unknown  to  them,  concealed  himself — sitting 
in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway.16  Meanwhile  the  king,  Maoltuile, 
was  troubled  about  the  boy,  noticing  his  absence  [from  the  home- 
stead at  Achaddi,]  that  evening  and  not  knowing  the  cause 
thereof.  He  immediately  sent  messengers  to  seek  the  youth 
throughout  the  country,  and  one  of  these  iound  him  sitting,  as 
indicated,  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway  of  the  bishop's  house.  The 
messenger  took  Mochuda  with  him  back  to  the  king.  The  latter 
questioned  him: — "My  child,  why  have  you  stayed  away  in  this 
manner."  Mochuda  replied,  "Sire,  this  is  why  I  have  stayed  away 
— through  attraction  of  the  holy  chant  of  the  bishop  and  clergy ; 
I  have  never  heard  anything  so  beautiful  as  this  ;  the  clerics  sang 
as  they  went  along  the  whole  wa}r  before  me  ;  they  sang  until 
they  arrived  at  their  house,  and  thenceforth  they  sang  till  they 
went  to  sleep.  The  bishop  however  remained  by  himself  far  into 
the  night  praying  by  himself  when  the  others  had  retired.  And 
I  wish,  O  king,  that  I  might  learn  [their  psalms  and  ritual]."  Hear- 
ing this  the  king  at  once  sent  a  message  to  the  bishop  requesting 
the  latter  to  come  to  him. 

About  this  time  Mochuda's  father  gave  a  feast  in  the  king's 
honour  and  as  the  company  were  at  supper  the  king  calling  Mochuda 
before  him  offered  him  a  shield,  sword,  javelin,  and  princely  robe, 
saying  :  ' '  Take  these  and  be  henceforth  a  knight  to  me  as  your 
father  has  been."  But  Mochuda  declined  the  offer.  "What 
is  it/'  asked  the  king,  "that  you  will  accept,  so  that  [whatever 
it  be]  I  may  give  it  to  you'*  ?  Mochuda  answered  : — "  I  do  not  long 
for  anything  of  earth- — only  that  I  be  allowed  to  learn  the  psalms 
of  the  clerics  which  I  heard  them  sing."  In  this  answer  the  king 
discerned  the  working  of  divine  grace,  whereupon  he  promised  the 
youth  the  favour  he  asked  for.  Shortly  afterwards  the  bishop, 
Carthach,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  sent  for  by  the  king,  arrived, 
and  to  him  the  latter  entrusted  Mochuda  to  be  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing.  With  great  joy  the  bishop  undertook  his  charge 
for  he  saw  that  his  pupil  was  marked  by  grace,  and  under  the 
bishop's  guidance  and  tutelage  Mochuda  remained  till  his  pro- 
motion to  the  priesthood. 
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X)o  bí  ttlocuDA  rgotAmuil  50  mó  món  lonnup  gun  jnÁi'oeA'OAF. 
X  nógA  XX  é  Al,Áicib  eAXAfhlA  a  nAirmrin  Anóige  An  jnAt) 
cop-pAnADA  ionnuf  nÁn  bpeiTHf.  teó  cceilc  An  jnAx)  fin.  Agup 
■00  5UIT)  TYIocu-oa  x\f\A  fon  lonnup  50  ccLaocIaijci  aii  gnAt) 
conpAfAA'úA  rm  xMigfÁt)  fpiottA'oÁilcA.  Aguf  *o°  funneAt) 
AtfilAi-o  Cfé  jtn-óe  ttlocu'OA  lonnup  50  nAbAT)Afl  itia  nójAib 
tiAomtA  50  n-oeAmiA-o  peU,i  1  mAimpcneACA  Leó  acá  aj\  ua 
puigiogeAt)  Anioj  AbpontvAipce  IÍIocu'oa,  1  cu5.iy0.Ap  ua  I1Ó5A 
fiti  iat)  pém  -j  a  mAinircneACA  po  bneic  "|  pó  cumAccAib  ÍTIocu'oa. 

UAirng  ponnuAin  mAC  CAncAin  te  mAC  t>á  bAipce  cum  An 
eAfboig,  cum  CAntAig.  Ax)ubAinc  An  ceAfbog  nif,  "UAbAin  T)o 
iíiac  *oA  bAipce  *oon  cpASAnc  05  fin  lAirh  moc  *oá  n-oeAnnnA 
fAgAnu  Amuj,  "  Agup  t>o  f.mneA'ó  AtfitAit).  Agur  "opiApnAit) 
tttocu'OA  ca  hAinm  "00  beAntAoi  Aip.  .ovoubAinc  a  acaia,  pcopAn 
T)o  CAbAinc  Ain.  Aguf  An  mbAirce  An  leinb  "oo  ITIocu'oa  'oo  rm 
CAfngAine  x>o.  Agur  t>o  jIac  AlÁm  -j  AT>ubAinc : — "t)u"o  cnó-óA 
An  tAm  f  o,  gebAiX)  t>tiAi5T)e  i  neApx  f leACCA  UónnA,  (Agur  a?  Ann 
azá  An  cmeAT)  fin  AmeA"óon  CiAnnAige  .1.  ó  SliAb  "LuAónA  50 
muin),  7  biAi*o  níge  a^a  ctomn  ua  "óeAig  50  bnÁt  munA 
n-oeAnnAix)  mo  mínéinri  :  Agur  x>Á  n-oeAnnAiT)  mínéin  mo 
corhAnbA  a  n-oiAig  mAimrine  nACAit)  a  nige  7  AccijeAnnAr  uaca." 
Agur  'oo  fionAt)  au  pAipome  pin. 

X,Á  éigm  "oo  cnuAiT)  TDocu-oa  7  AttiAigifcin  CAncAó  eAfbog 
mAf  AtAAib  An  ogeAnnA  A"oubnAmAn  .1.  tTlAolcuile.  Agup  Af  Ann 
puAineA'ú  é  ir  An  ionnAT)  ne  nAbAntAn  ^eonAinn,  tÁim  né  UfÁijlí 
-j  Af  ón  lonnA-o  fin  AmmníjteAn  CAOifije  7  cijneAnni-óe 
CiAtAnuige.  A"oubAinc  au  ceAfbog  CAntAó  : — "  A5  fo,  a 
cigeAnnA,  au  mAc  cugAif  T)AmrA  ;  Af  mAic  Léigiof  *j  Af  mAic 
•oonm  a  fojluim  if  An  fgniopcúin  -oia-oa  *j  -oo  §Ab  fé  5|td'ÓA 
fAgAinc  UAimfe  7  Af  folluf  SfÁfA  a  mónAn  "oo  cméAl<Mb." 
A"oubAif.u  An  cigeAnnA  : — "  CnéAT)  Af  Áit  LeAC|v\  An  fon  'oo 
fAocAin"?  "  "Oob  Áil  tiom  cufA  x>on  cAbAipc  péin  "j  do 
CAbAtnc  'oo  ctomne  50  bnAc  "oon  cf AgAnc  05  fo  Af  05IAÓ  'oo 
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Mochuda  was  very  handsome  of  features  with  the  result  that 
at  different  times  during  his  youth  maidens  to  the  number  of 
thirty  were  so  enamoured  of  him  that  they  could  not  conceal  their 
feeling.  But  Mochuda  prayed  for  them,  and  obtained  for  them 
by  his  prayers  that  their  carnal  love  should  be  turned  into  a 
spiritual.  They  afterwards  became  consecrated  religious  and 
within  what  to-day  is  his  parish  he  built  them  cells  and  monasteries 
which  the  holy  virgins  placed  under  his  protection  and  jurisdiction. 

Finntan  MacCartan,  bringing  with  him  an  infant  for  baptism 
came  to  Bishop  Carthach.17  The  latter  said  to  him: — "Let  the 
young  priest  there  who  was  ordained  to-day  baptise  the  child." 
Whereupon  Finntan  handed  the  infant  to  the  young  priest. 
Mochuda  enquired  the  name  he  was  to  impose,  and  the  father 
answered— Fodhran.  Having  administered  baptism  Mochuda 
taking  the  infant's  hand  prophesied  concerning  the  babe— "This 
hand  will  be  strong  in  battle  and  will  win  hostages  and  submission 
of  the  Clan  Torna  whose  country  lies  in  mid-Kerry  from  Sliabh 
Luachra18  to  the  sea.  From  his  seed,  moreover,  will  spring  kings 
to  the  end  of  time,  unless  indeed  they  refuse  me  due  allegiance, 
and  if,  at  any  time,  they  incur  displeasure  of  my  successors 
their  kingship  and  dominion  will  come  to  an  end."  This  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled. 

Sometime  afterwards  Mochuda  with  his  master,  Carthach, 
visited  King  Maoiltuile,  whom  they  found  at  a  place  called  Feorainn, 
near  Tralee,  from  which  the  lords  and  kings  of  Kerry  take  their 
name.19  Said  Bishop  Carthach: — "Here,  Sire,  is  the  youth  you 
gave  me  to  train  ;  he  is  a  good  scholar  and  he  has  studied  the  holy 
writings  with  much  success.  I  have  ordained  him  a  priest  and 
(his)  grace  is  manifest  in  many  ways."  "What  recompense  do  you 
desire  for  your  labour  ? "  asked  the  king.  "  Only,"  replied  Carthach, 
"that  you  would  place  yourself  and  your  posterity  under  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  this  young  priest,  the  servant  of  God."  The 
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"Ów."  T)o  £>í  An  txíg  x\gA  cun  fin  An  cÁijvoe  "j  An  foinbtecc.'s 
tTlocuT)A  T)o  néin  Aoir.  Agur  mAn  T)0  connAinc  An  ceArbog  fin 
*oo  ctAom  é  péin  -|  *oo  teij;  a  glume  ^aoi  a  upiA-ónAire  ttlocu-OA 
*]  a  mibAinc: — "UAunoim  me  pém  -j  mo  ponn^irce  -j  rno  rhAiniron 
x>o  IDia  Agup  T)uic  a  rheic  nó  50  ccíj  An  onÁic."  ÓT)  connAinc 
An  tlíj  nm  *oo  teis  é  pém  po  corAib  tnoctcoA  -\  cug  a  AtiAtn  -j  a 
conp  "j  a  clAnn  nA  "óexMg  50  ríonnAi-oe  T)o  *Oia  *j  "oo  TÍIocuda. 
Aguf  T)o  f AtcAin  tt1ocu*OA  Ain  tnuinet  A11  ftíj  -J  "OO  tií  AgA  COtflUf 
*oá  tf.015.      AT>ubAinc  neó  "oo  rhumnon  An  flíg  50  CAnctnpnec 

5|AUAtTlA   fie   1TlOCtl*OA    "Af   "OIOtTlAfACtl    "OU1C   t>eit  Ag    rALCf.AD    Afl 

muinél  An  U15,  -j  t>íot)  a  pop  a^ax)  gunAt)  onónAé  ati  conp  pin 

AflA     fAtCfAC."        Af.     tlA     CtOf    f1Tl    *ÓO    ttlOCU-OA    *DO    teij    Atl    Tlíj 

ua"úa  1  A"OtibAinc  : — ".An  muinéAl  ro  Aip.  aja  fAl.cf.Aift  ní  "oítceAn- 
p Aijen  50  bpÁt  é,  Aguf  An  copp  t>o  córhAifeAf  T)om  tpoi  j;cib  ní 
CjAéAócnocAf  é,  Agúf  munA  ccpónAijteAfA  mé  ní  beit>  ní-ó  & 
n-uipeAfbAi"ú  "óo  péin  nÁ  t>Á  fUocc  50  t>\\Át."  -Ajjtif  -oubAipc 
pif  An  neAó  ú-o  *oo  fbpeAg  *oo  é  : — "  t)iAit)  cufA  7  x>o  fíol  "oepoit 
coit)ce  i"oen  nA  cmeAX)A."  Aguf  "00  beAnnAig  An  ítíj  •]  *oo 
geAlt  nerh  -j  CAlAtn  -óo  Aguf  ATmbAipc  pif  '.'  51be  'D0*0  cfíot  "oo 
"óéAnAT)  Ain"Dlige  Aip  ttio  coriiAfbAfA  -j  nÁ  oobfA  mo  cóin  péin 
"OAtti  ní  D1A  píj  CiAnnAige  Aige."     Aguf  x>o  píoftAt)  ArhlAit). 

1a|\  fin  cftAt,  *oo  nin  1Hocut>a  An  punAileArii  a  rhAijifcpeAc 
An  eAf buig  *j  An  H15  HlAotctnte  f  eAtlA  onóineAó  if  aii  nAnn  creA^ 
t)0  CiAnnAige  foin  SUad  ttlif  *]  tTlAins  CeAlX  UuIac  AT>eintA|\ 
niA.  Agtjf  t)o  nmn  mónÁn  míonbuilteA"óA  Ann  finn,  -j  *oo 
íionóineAX)  é  ó  jaó  Aon*oume  Ann.  Aguf  bÁDAn  -oiAf  eAfbog  if 
nA  hionA"OAib  fin,  T)it)iLin  *]  "OomAitgij  AnAnniAnA  -j  t)A  cnúúAó 
téó  onóin  Aguf  gnÁfA  ÍTIoóu-oa  -j  "oo  jní-oíf  néice  X)A  tiotc  teif. 
X>o  cnuATó  fm  mAn  a  nAib  ITlAotcuile  *]  t>o  mnir  An  nit)  fin  do, 
-]  mA|\  "oo  cuaIa  An  U15  fin  cAimg  te  ITIoóuda,  Agur  Af  Ann  x»o 
bí  ré  AncAn  fm  a  ccAifleÁn  An  bnuAó  tuimnij,  *j  ní  Anmuin  -oo 
nin  50  niAóc  muttAó  Sleibe  tTlif,  -\  A-oubAinc  né  THoCu-oa: — "& 
rinc  lonmtnn,  fÁgAib  &n  peAnAnn  beAg  curiiAnj;  fo  *oo  tnúic  1 
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king,  however,  hesitated — because  of  Mochuda's  youth.  Soon  as 
Carthach  perceived  this  he  himself  inclined  to  Mochuda  and  bending 
his  knee  before  him  exclaimed  : — "I  hereby  give  myself,  my  parish 
and  my  monastery  to  God  and  to  Mochuda  for  ever."  Touched 
by  the  bishop's  example  the  king  prostrated  himself  before  Mochuda 
and  pledged  to  God  and  to  him,  his  soul  and  body  and  posterity 
to  the  end  of  time.  Then  Mochuda  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
king's  neck  and  measured  the  royal  body  with  his  foot.  Against 
this  proceeding  of  Mochuda's  a  member  of  the  king's  party  pro- 
tested in  abusive  and  insulting  terms— "It  is  a  haughty  act  of 
yours,  laying  your  foot  upon  the  king's  neck,  for  be  it  known  to 
you  the  body  on  which  you  trample  is  worthy  of  respect." 
On  hearing  this  Mochuda  ceased  to  measure  the  king  and 
declared: — "The  neck  upon  which  I  have  set  my  heel  shall 
never  be  decapitated  and  the  body  which  I  have  measured 
with  my  foot  shall  not  be  slain  and  but  for  your  interference 
there  would  not  be  wanting  anything  to  him  or  his  seed  for 
ever."20  Addressing  (specially)  the  interrupter,  he  prophesied  :— 
' '  You  and  your  posterity  will  be  for  ever  contemptible  among  the 
tribes."  Blessing  the  king  he  promised  him  prosperity  here  and 
heaven  hereafter  and  assured  him  : — "If  any  one  of  your  posterity 
contemn  my  successors  refusing  me  my  lawful  dues  he  will  never 
reign  over  the  kingdom  of  Kerry."  This  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled. 

Next,  Mochuda,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  master,  the  bishop, 
and  of  King  Maoiltuile,  built  a  famous  cell  called  Killtulach21 
at  a  place  between  Sliabh  Mis  and  the  River  Maing  in  the 
southern  part  of  Kerry.22  Here  his  many  miracles  won  him 
the  esteem  of  all.  In  that  region  he  found  two  bishops  already 
settled  before  him,  scil.  : — Dibhilin  and  Domailgig.  These  became 
envious  of  the  honour  paid  him  and  the  fame  he  acquired,  and  they 
treated  him  evilly.  Whereupon  he  went  to  Maoiltuille  and  told 
him  the  state  of  affairs.  Soon  as  the  king  heard  the  tale  he  came 
with  Mochuda  from  the  place  where  he  then  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  Luimnech23  and  stayed  not  till  they  reached  the  summit  of 
Sliabh  Mis,  when  he  addressed  Mochuda:  "Leave  this  confined 
region  for  the  present  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  bishops 
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•oponmA-o  nA  ne^fbog  tm  50  ceAnn  reAtAit),  -j  cajv  Aníf  -Ann  7 
bi.Ai*ó  a^ax)  pém  -]  A5  .at»  oorhAnbA  ^t)  ■óiai5."  Aguf  oa  triAit  te 
HIocut)^  Ati  córhAinte  pn,  *]  -oiompuig  An  níj  mAitte  ne 
beAnnoccum,  -]  *oo  fAguit)  pion  a  peAtlA  T>onA  neAfbosAib 
•A"ou£>tvAtriAn.  ^5«f  *oo  frneitmg  *out  r>Á  oititne  a  nAonAtt  7 
imte-Acc  ón  fiAnn  cuai*ó  *oéininn. 

UÁ11115  An  cAingeAl  n\A\i  a  nAib  .At>  lDe.Annc.Ain  .1.  Corhjotl. 
■7  AX)Uti-Ai|\c  nir  ni-An  .ATJUtiAinc  n oirhe,  50  ccioc^a'ó  cuige  fAgAnr 
05  te  mbux)  .Áit  "out  x)Á  oilitne  c.An  muin  foin  An  ron  Cníorc, 
Ágtif  5A11  .a  teige^nn  .Ann  acc  ^congrhÁit  bli.A'ó.Ain  mA  -poóAin  a 
mt)e.AnncAin.  "Cionnur -Aicnéot)  é"  ?  An  Corhjott.  xVoufcAinc 
An  CAingeAt  "51t)é  ^0  &Ve  cú  ^5  gAtJÁiL  ón  eAgtAir  50  ceAj  nA 
HAif)e.A*ó  t>u"ó  hé  pin  é,"  óij\  Af  Ann  t)A  jnÁt  té  TTIocu'OA  An 
exxglxMf  .An  ctúr  "oionnrAije.  xVoufeAinc  Corhgoll  ne  n«\ 
■óeif5iobtAil3 : — "CiucpA  cugAinn  Ac-me  onóinij  .Ann  po  Ar 
lonrhtnn  te  "Oia  óin  cÁinig  An  cAingeAl  -pÁ  'óó.'oá  poiLlriogAt) 
'úAtiif.A."  CÁ11115  iAn  rin  tHocu"OA  *oon  t>Aite  -j  "oo  chuAit)  "oon 
rhAinircin  Ain  ccúr  *j  "oo  Aicm  C01Í150U,  é,  *j  t>u"ó  pÁilceAó  "oo  t>í 
noníie.  Agun  t»o  forc  iti^  poc^in  50  ceAnn  btuvónA  é  m^n 
•A"out>c.Ainc  .An  CAingeAl,  ■]  Aif  ccnioónúgAT)  nA  btiA"ónA  x>o 
iomp«i5  50  cceA-o  t>o  Coitigott  "OÁ  *óuchAi£  pém  Agur  "oo 
cúriro-AijeAT)  món.Án  t>o  ceAlXAi£>  "|  "oo  ceAmpoltAit)  leip  innce  1 
■oo  nm  miont)uitteA*ó-A  lonrúA,  *j  *oo  cAnAing  *oAome  iomí>A  cum 
cnÁbAóc  1  *oexit)oil)neAiC.  ^5«p  cu5A"OAn  mónÁn  T)o  *óAOinit>  iat> 
péin  i  AcclArm  -\  ^ccme  -oo  ^  *oo  nóntniigexit)  ponnAifd  monA 
a  n"oútAige  péin  no  *j  t»o  t>í  eAft)050iT)ex\cc  Ci^nnAije  p<\ 
'óeineAi'ó  .Aige. 

Af  AhAiúie  pn  x)Aicm  tTloóti'OA  a  ponn^ifce  -j  *.\  ceAlU\ 
T>ot\A  'OAOiniú  ir  cn^buije  -j  a?  pionAoncA  puAin  fé,  ^guf  -do 
chuAi"ó  pém  mAilte  ne  be^gÁn  "o^  -óeifsioblAib  if  .An  nv\nn  ceAf 
*oon  ttlurhAin  niAn  A  nAitt  CiAnán  m^c  ponncAm  te^|\ 
cúriTOAigeAt)  mxMnifcin  Uor^  ^iAllAin.  ^5uf  ^^'^VT^S  "°e 
cá  ^1C  Ann  f o  iotiA  mbi^  ^n  e^gtAif  buf  mó  -j  tttif  onóipíge  "oonA 
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and  hereafter  it  will  become  yours  and  your  coarbs'  to  the  end  of 
time."  The  advice  commended  itself  to  Mochuda  and  he  thanked 
the  king  for  it.  Thereupon  he  abandoned  his  cell  to  the  aforesaid 
bishops  and  determined  to  set  out  alone  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  northern 
part  of  Ireland. 

In  the  meantime  an  angel  visited  Comghall  and  repeated  to  him 
what  had  been  foretold  him  already — that  there  should  come  to  him 
a  young  priest  desirous  for  Christ's  sake  of  pilgrimage  beyond  the  seas 
— that.  Comghall  should  dissuadehim  and,  instead,  retain  the  stranger 
with  him  for  a  year  at  Bangor.  "  And  how  am  I  to  recognise  him  ?" 
asked  Comghall.  The  angel  answered: — "Whom  you  shall  see 
going  from  the  church  to  the  guest-house"  (for  it  was  the  Mochuda's 
custom  to  visit  the  church  first).24  Comghall  announced  to  his 
household  that  there  was  coming  to  them  a  distinguished  stranger, 
well-beloved  of  God,  ot  whose  advent  an  angel  had  twice  foretold 
him.  Some  time  later  Mochuda  arrived  at  Comghall's  establish- 
ment, and  he  went  first  to  the  monastery25  and  Comghall 
recognised  him  and  bade  him  welcome.  In  that  place  Mochuda 
remained  a  whole  year,  as  the  angel  had  said,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  returned  to  his  own  country  where  he  built  many 
cells  and  churches  and  worked  many  wonders,  winning  many 
souls  to  religion  and  to  good  works.  Many  persons  moreover 
placed  themselves,  their  children,  and  their  kindred  under  his 
jurisdiction,  and  the  great  parishes  of  their  own  territory  were 
assigned  to  him,  and  finally  the  episcopate  of  Kerry  became  his. 

Subsequent  to  this  Mochuda,  having  committed  the  care  of 
his  cell  and  parish  to  certain  pious  and  suitable  persons,  set  out 
himself,  accompanied  by  a  few  disciples,  through  the  south  of 
Munster  to  visit  the  Monastery  of  Ciaran  Mac  Fionntan  at  Ros- 
giallan.26  From  Ciaran  Mochuda  enquired,  where— in  south  Munster 
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cettAibfi  oi|\  AtwttAit\c  An  cAingiol  fe  Com$olt  50  ccúm-oóis- 
fme  UomfA  eAgtAif  onoineAC  if  An  nAtin  ceAf  -oon  ttlumAin. 
"Oo  bi  fpio|\Ai-o  tiA  fÁi-óeArhtACCA  a  cCiAnÁn,  -j  At>ubAinc  "IIaca 
cufA  An  ccúf  -oon  TÍlróe  -\  x>o  -óéAncAf  eAgtAif  onóineAó  leAC 
Aim  An-outAig  í  tleitt  i  biAi-o  cú  -oaicciot)  btiA-OAin  Aim  -]  t>o 
-óéAncAn  hionnAfbA-o  Af  "]  iompot>  cú  cum  tflumAii  Aníf  l  Af  Ann 
biAf  An  eAgtAif  búr  tnó  -|  biif  onómí-óe  a^at)."  AxmbAinc 
TTloón-OA  ne  CuvnÁn— "  5eAbAT)f  a  tufa  A^Am  man  pAcnún  -j  inA|\ 
UACCAfÁn  coi-óce."  "Hi  bAiritAit)  biAf,"  An  CuxpAn,  "acc  "oo 
beifimp  me  pern  1  mo  ceAtt  -ouicfi  5°  fionfAit)e  -]  At)einim  nioc 
bío-ó  ^UA-ónAn  mo  rhAC  vém  ac  "oiais  fAn  ionnA-o  fA."  Aguf 
•00  ceAT)Ai5  mocuDA  fin  óin  "oo  bi  puA-on  An  iiAomcA  XX  btiA-OAin 
An  "OiAig  CiAfvAin  An  Ab-óAtne  tia  CACfAC  fin. 

Af  AbAicLe  fin  -oo  ctiuAit)  1TIocut>a  if  nA  "Oéifib  ttturhAin 
mAf  AfAib  ClAnn  UtuvoAin  1  cugATMf  fin  iat)  féin  -|  a  neAgtAif 
uite  *oo,  -J  C115  CotmÁn  mAC  CobtAig  "oo  bi  nA  tigeAfnA  fATObif 
if  An  CAlArii  fin  feAfAinn  lonróA  "oo  THoóutda  7  cugfAn  fin  uite 
■oo  "óAoimb  cfÁibceAóA  Af  a  ucc  f éin.  Aguf  -oo  §Ab  f ém  f onne 
cfé  rhuttAC  Stéibe  5C11A,  -j  x>o  féAó  mA  tímpceAtt  *j  *oo 
connAinc  tnme  bfUAC  nA  bAbAnn  fe  nAbAftAp  tlém  Aingit  iou'toa 
Ag  T)ul  fuAf  -j  AntiAf  50  neAm.  Aguf  xto  tósbA-oAp  teo 
cAtAOif  AifgiT)  "]  iomÁig  óin  mnce  50  neAm.  Aguf  Af  An  fAn 
lon^T)  fin  "oo  pm  TTIocu-oa  AimreAf  pAX>A  nA  "óiAig  fin  An  eAgtAif 
onóipeAC  Af  Anx)eAóAi"ó  fé  Aip  neAtii. 

lAf.  fin  cpÁt  T»o  cbUAttb  IDocu'oa  cum  An  fin  nAeim  pe 
nAbAftAf  TTlotbA  mAC  Comcbe  mA  CAtAip  f  ém  a  cCtuAin  peAfCA 
a  ccoigcpioc  LAigen  Agup  ttlurhAn.  Aguf  puAip  fé  tttotbA 
AbfoóAif  a  meitte  *oo  bi  Ag  buAin  AnbA.  Aguf  A5  ceAóc  -oo 
rtlocu'OA  Af  a  eAócfA  -oo  teig  ua-óa  a  -óeifsiobuit  uite  x>Á 
nioniu\T)Aib  fém  óif.  níof  bAil  leif  'out  50  foófAit)eAó  if  nA 
cíoftAib  coimijteAóA  aóc  Aon  "ouine  ArhÁm.  Aguf  do  fAimcAis 
ah     CAOinfeAf    fin    Anrhum    Ag    ITlotbA    'ua    rhAinifcif    fern,    -j 

ATJUbA1|\C   flf,    "A    ACAIf.   HAOttltA/'   Af  fé,    "  "OOb  Alt  teanifA  AUAt) 
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(as  the  angel  had  mentioned  to  Comghall) — the  chief  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  churches  should  be.  Ciaran,  who  possessed  the 
spirit  ot  prophecy,  replied — "  You  shall  go  first  to  Meath  where  you 
will  found  a  famous  church  in  the  territory  of  Ibh  Neill  and  there 
you  will  remain  for  forty  years.  You  shall  be  driven  thence  into 
exile  and  you  will  return  to  Munster  wherein  will  be  your  greatest 
and  most  renowned  church."  Mochuda  offered  to  place  himself 
under  the  patronage  and  jurisdiction  of  Ciaran:  "Not  so,  shall 
it  be,"  said  Ciaran,  "but  rather  do  I  put  myself  and  my  church 
under  you,  for  ever,  reserving  only  that  my  son,  Fuaran,  be  my 
successor  in  this  place."  This  Mochuda  assented  to  and  Fuad- 
hran  governed  the  monastic  city  for  twenty  years  as  Ciaran's 
successor  in  the  abbacy. 

Next,  Mochuda  entered  the  territory  of  the  Munster  Decies 
where  dwelt  the  Clanna  Ruadhain  who  placed  themselves  and  all 
their  churches  under  him,  and  one  Colman  Mac  Cobhthaigh 
a  wealthy  magnate  of  the  region  donated  extensive  lands 
to  Mochuda  who  placed  them  under  devout  persons — to  hold  for 
him.  Proceeding  thence  Mochuda  took  his  way  across  Sliabh 
Gua27  looking  back  from  the  summit  of  which  he  saw  by  the  bank 
of  the  Nemh28  angels  ascending  towards  heaven  and  descending 
thence.  And  they  took  up  with  them  to  heaven  a  silver  chair 
with  a  golden  image  thereon.  This  was  the  place  in  which  long 
afterwards  he  founded  his  famous  church  and  whence  he  departed 
himself  to  glory. 

Hence  Mochuda  travelled  to  Molua  Mac  Coinche's  monastery 
of  Clonfert,29  on  the  confines  of  Leinster  and  Munster.  He  found 
Mulua  in  the  harvest  field  in  the  midst  of  a  meitheal  of  reapers. 
Before  setting  out  on  this  present  journey  of  his  Mochuda  had, 
with  one  exception,  dismissed  all  his  disciples  to  their  various 
homes  for  he,  but  with  a  single  companion,  did  not  wish  to  enter  the 
strange  land  ostentatiously.  The  single  follower  whom  Mochuda 
had  retained  wishing  to  remain  at  Clonfert,  said  to  St.  Molua :  "  Holy 
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Atinpo  at>  cpoó-Ai^."  AouDAipc  XWoVoA,  "íTIat)  ceA-o  -oca 
riiÁijiptip  péin  fin  if  cexvo  tiompA  é."  Agup  t>o  bi  tTlocu-OA  Af. 
teigion  a  t>eip5iobAt  uile  u<voa  níop  bÁit  teip  comcinn  t>o 
T>éAnAt)  a  cctmpceAtt  An  Aompip,  "j  "oo  Aoncuig  *oo  Anrhuin  uaitjj 
T  "oo  bi  A5  imte*\6c  in  a  AOtiAp.       Agup  ot>  concA*OAp  mAHAi§ 

TTlotbA   mA   AOnA|\    é   "OO    gADJWO    Ag    pAtlAlflAT)  fA01  "J  A"OUbpAT)Ap 

•oo  but)  rhrciT)  "oon  -oume  ÁppAi-ó  Cm  Anrhuin  AiriAinipcip  éigm  ói|\ 
ní  "oe^tiriAifeAC  t>o  beic  A5  piobAt  mA  AonAp.  Agup  ní  pAib  a 
£iop  »jco  gupb  é  1T)ocut>a  "oo  bí  Ann,  óip  pÁ  ceApc  neAC  t>a 
ninmpe'ó  é.  "tlA  bAbpAit)  fin,"  a\\  TTlotbA,  "oip  ciocpA  IÁ  1  but) 
•oimbpijrhAp  Áp  ccoiriitionót  "j  Áp  ccACAipne  A5  péAóum  An 
coirhcionóit  1  nA  CAtpAC  biAp  Aige  piút),  cia  acá  pé  Atnuj  hia 
AOtiAp,  "i  ní  bpuiL  Apiop  Aguib  gupAb  é  piút)  TTIocuoa  A5Á  bpuiL 
inópÁn  "OAOine  urhAt  "oo  Annoip  *j  A5Á  mbiA  ní  a^  mó  pAti  Aimpip 
acá  cugAmn"? 

Ap  mbeiu  T)o  TnocuT>A  Ag  piobAt  ha  ptige  uia  aoiiap  mAp 

pm  CÁptA  T)1Ap  bpÁÚAp  "OO  i  "OpiAppAlgeATlAp   T>e  CÁ  Á1C  A  pAib  pé 

A5  "out.  '"Oob  ÁiL  liom,"  a\\  pé,  "*out  mAp  Abptnt  CottnÁn  eite." 
A"oubAipc  neAC  *oiob  pm — "5A^  rirme  Ag-AT)  mAp  riiAiiCAib  1  mAp. 
feApbóncuigte,"  óip  bA  pottup  "oóib  gup  pA  t>ia"óa  é  mA  "opeic. 
Agup  "oo  £Ab  tTiocu'OA  iat>  7  no  jtuAipeAT)Ap  piompA  nó  50 
pÁn5AT)Ap  ColmÁn  *j  At>ubAipc  tllocu-OA  pip:  "A  ACAip,"  A\^  pé, 
""oob  Ait  tiompA  Anrhuin  Agu^opA  Annpo."  "ílí  bArhtAitj  biAp," 
Ap  CottfiÁn,  "acc  paca  cú  "óon  ionnA"o  aca  Accoriipogup  T>úinn 
Ann  po  pe  nAbApúAp  flAitem,  óip  "oo  geAtt  T)ia  *óuic  AicpeAbAt) 
Ann  Agup  bero  mAUAig  7  cóirhtionót  íonróA  ajut)  Ann  a$  peipbíp 
■oo  "Óia  "j  Ap  ón  ionnAT)  pin  AintnneocAp  Aip  ccúp  cú  .1.  1TIocut)a 
TlAitm."     Ap  n^AbxMt  beAnnoccun  CotmÁin  ~\  Aip  cceiteAbpAt) 

"OO    "OO,    T)0    CbUAlO    tHoCU-OA    "J    A    t)1Ap    fílAnAÓ    CUfll    AH     lOtltlAIT) 

A"oubpAmAp  -j  -oo  pm  peAttA  beAg  Ann  Ap  ccúp,  -j  a^  minic  T)0 
ÚAgAt)  pé  pém  -j  CotmÁn  óum  a  céite. 

"Oo  bpeAttuug  umoppo  CotmÁn  céAX>  AicpeAbAt)  "oo  ■oéAnAfh 
a  llAicen  AimpeAp  ponfie  pin,  *j  x>o  pÁgApé  -oa  triApóteAC  (a)  nó  cpí 


(a)  Evidently  a  corruption  ;  perhaps  the  original  had— -o'A-óbAjt  ctéit  c-pí  &c. 
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father,  I  should  wish  to  remain  here  with  you."  Molua  answered : — ■"  I 
shall  permit  you,  brother,  if  your  pious  master  consents."  Mochuda. 
having  dismissed  so  many,  would  net  make  any  difficulty  about  an 
individual,  and  so  he  gave  the  monk  his  freedom.  Mochuda  there- 
upon set  out  alone,  which,  Molua's  monks  observing,  they  remark:  — 
"It  were  time  for  that  aged  man  to  remain  in  some  monastery,  for 
it  is  unbecoming  such  a  (senior)  monk  to  wander  about  alone." 
They  did  not  know  that  he,  of  whom  they  spoke,  was  Mochuda, 
for  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  latter  to  make  himself  known  to 
many.  "Say  not  so,"  said  Molua  (to  the  censorious  brethren), 
"for  the  day  will  come  when  our  community  and  city  will  seem  but 
insignificant  beside  his — though  now  he  goes  alone  ;  you  do  not 
know  that  he  is  Mochuda  whom  many  obey  and  whom  many  more 
will  obey  in  times  to  come." 

As  Mochuda  went  on  his  lonely  way  he  met  two  monks  who 
asked  him  whither  he  was  bound.  "To  Colman  Elo,"  he  answered. 
Then  said  one  of  them  to  him  : — "Take  us  with  you  as  monks  and 
subjects,"  for  they  judged  him  from  his  countenance  to  be  a  holy 
man.  Mochuda  accepted  the  monks  and  they  journeyed  on  to- 
gether till  they  came  to  Colman's  monastery.30  Mochuda  said  to 
Colman:  "Father  I  would  remain  here  with  you."  "Not  so," 
replied  Colman,  "but  go  you  to  a  place  called  Rahen  in  this  vicinity  ; 
that  is  the  place  ordained  by  God  for  your  dwelling  and  you  shall 
have  there  a  large  community  in  the  service  of  God  and  from 
that  place  you  will  get  your  first  name — Mochuda  of  Rahen." 
Having  said  farewell  to  Colman  and  obtained  his  blessing  Mochuda , 
with  his  two  monks,  set  out  for  the  place  indicated  and  there  in  the 
beginning  he  built  a  small  cell  and  Colman  and  he  often  afterwards 
exchanged  visits. 

Colman31  had  in  the  beginning — some  time  previous  to 
Mochuda's  advent — contemplated  establishing  himself  at  Rahen 
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CA01I15  pAn  lonnAX)  aj\  bttitnig  fé  r  eAtlA  "oo  "óéAn  at>  -]  A"oubAif\c 
f\é  íia  t)eif5iol)Al,  "UiucpA  ne.dc  eite  Am  "óiaij;  Annro  *j  Af  "oo 
•óeonóóAit)  T)ia  An  cionnAT>  ro  ní  -OAtnrA."  Agur  ir  "oon  caoLac 
rm  i)o  tionrgAm  tttoctroA  An  reAltA  t>o  *úeAnAtn  niAn  t>o  f  Aifuin 
ColmÁn  ACceAT)C)in.  Aguf  "oo  p inneAT)  mAirurcin  riiófi  tia  *óiai5 
pn  Le  1tlocu*OA  AnAitj  re  t>A  XX  bliAT)An  itia  córiinúige  7  AnAib 
mopfeireAn  *]  ceicne  ptcm  7  ocu  ccéAt)  "00  triAncAib  Aige  pó 

tlA  f  OinCeA*OAl.  1   pó  tlA  niAJUlt. 

Af.  5Cutíit>ac  niAmircneAC  tlAicm    -00    tTloctmA    -oo    f1n1ie 

peAfCA   7    TTlíO|\t)UltleA"ÓA    10tTTÓA    UA*ÓA    7    "OO    tlOtl    A    ClÚ    Ól|\e    "J 

OpACAinn  7  cÁngATtAf  T)Aoine  ic-nroA  Af\AnnAi£>  exAtfilA  éineAnn 
1  t)p.ACAn  -oá  ccAbAnc  pém  mAn  riiAncAib  "oo  *Óia  ■]  t)0  ITIocu-oa 
50  bpÁc.  Aguf  *oo  "unite  re  An  ccúp  a  fpneit)  f ao$aíca  An  tiA 
t)AOinit>,  5it)eAT)  *oo  tionónúigeA'ó  7  T)o  curfroAigeAt)  An  eAgtAir 
ónA  tliojAit)  i  nA  cijeAjuiAoit)  tout)  coirnf05tir  *oo  Ap.  ccAOAinc 
peAnAinn  -j  fpneix)  *j  Aingit)  7  5AÓ  oj?p.ÁtA  eite  Í>1,  Agur  *oo 
cuineA"ó  ÍDocu'oa  AttiAnAig  no  "óeAnAtti  oit>ne  -j  crAotAi^  7  "oo 
cneAt)A"ó  An  CAtríiAn  óin  níon  bÁit  teif  gAn  Atnbeic  «riiAl  x>o  fíon. 
Agup  *oo  t)AT)An  "onongA  eite  *oo  nAorhAit>  GineAnn  teif  nÁn  £>Áit 
50  n'oiongnAixiif  a  mAnAig  r aoca|\  nA  CAtrhAti  niAn  rm. 

Agur  "oo  bí  1TIoc«"oa  ó  rhónÁn  t>o  nAorhAib  An  tiA  oin"ou5A"ó 
inA  eAfbog,  ■]  •oo  fiornúijeAT)  fé  «AinAnnA  pAnpÁirce  péin,  .1. 
CiAnnAije,  7  x>o  bnyo  *oo  gnÁc  i*oin  a  mAnACAig  pém  a  1xAiteAn, 
óin  Af  mAnAig  *oo  t>í  Aige  1  ní  cléijug. 

1á  éigm  An  AimreAn  eAnAig  cÁmig  "ojaaoi  niAn  a  nAib 
ITIocu-oa  "oo  •óeAnAtíi  A"ót)AinfeonAccA  Ain  -j  AT)ut)Ainc  nir,  "An 
Ainm  "oo  cijeAnnA  pém  T)éAtiA  An  AtiAtl  fo  lonnur  50  mbut) 
*ouítte  nuA  tnnce."  Agtif  t>o  bí  a  por  A5  Í)1ocut)a  gu^At)  *oo 
CAúAoin  tiA  ctimAccA  t)ia"óa  AT)ut»Ait\c  rion  fin,  7  "oo  t>í  An  cnAtm  An 
An  tÁCAtv  pó  "ouilte.    AxuitjAinc  An  "onAoi,  "An  Ainm  -oo  tigeApnA 

|?éin     CAtDAn    t>lÁ1C     A|\     ATI     AttAtl."         "OO     CU1JA    tTIOCU'OA    COttlAntA 

nA  choice  ceAfOA  tii|\te  7  cug  t>lÁt  50  Iuac  cníce.  A  "oubAific 
An  *opAoi : — "Cá  cAnbA  Ati  blÁt  nuniA  |\AtiAíOAn    ubU\    ui|\ce"? 
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and  he  had  left  there  two  or  three  [bundles]  of  rods  remarking  to 
his  disciples  that  another  should  come  after  him  for  whom  and 
not  for  himself  God  had  destined  this  place.32  It  was  with  this 
material  that  Mochuda  commenced  to  build  his  cell  as  Colman 
had  foretold  in  the  first  instance.  He  erected  later  a  great  monastery 
in  which  he  lived  forty  years  and  had  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  religious  under  his  guidance  and  rule. 

Subsequent  to  Mochuda's  foundation  of  Rahen  his  miracles 
and  the  marvels  he  wrought  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide  through 
Ireland  and  through  Britain,  and  multitudes  came  to  him  from 
various  parts  of  those  countries  to  give  themselves  to  the  service 
of  God  under  his  guidance.33  In  the  beginning  he  refused  worldly 
gifts  from  others  although  his  church  was  honoured  and  patronised 
by  neighbouring  kings  and  chieftains  who  offered  him  lands  and 
cattle  and  money  and  many  other  things.  Mochuda  kept  his 
monks  employed  in  hard  labour  and  in  ploughing  the  ground  for 
he  wanted  them  to  be  always  humble.  Others,  however,  of  the 
Saints  of  Erin  did  not  force  their  monks  to  servile  labour  in  this 
fashion. 

Mochuda  was  consecrated  bishop  by  many  saints  and  from 
time  to  time  he  visited  his  parish  in  Kerry,  but  as  a  rule  he  remained 
at  Rahen  with  his  monks,  for  it  is  monks  he  had  with  him  not 
clerics. 

On  a  certain  day  in  the  (early)  springtime  there  came  to 
tempt  him34  a  druid  who  said  to  him  : — "In  the  name  of  your  God 
cause  this  apple-tree  branch  to  produce  foliage."  Mochuda  knew 
that  it  was  in  contempt  for  divine  power  the  druid  proposed  this, 
and  the  branch  put  forth  leaves  on  the  instant.  The  druid  de- 
manded "  In  the  name  of  your  God,  put  blossom  on  it."  Mochuda 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  [over  the  twig]  and  it  blossomed 
presently.     The  druid  persisted  : — "What  profits  blossom  without 
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"Oc  beAnnAig  ITIocutm  ati  AbAtl  An  cfeAf  UAif,  "j  €An5AT)Af  ublA 
lonroA  "01.  AtmbAifC  An  T>f  aoi : — "A  ÓfiofOAige,  x>éAr\A  ma 
hubtA  "OAibcíugeAT)  Annoif."  T)o  beAnnAig  ITIocu'oa  An  cfAnn, 
1  -oo  toAOAfv  riA  nublA  as  ctncitTi  50  CAlAtfi  An  AnAibóíge,  1  t>o 
togtnb  An  "onAoi  tibAll  *oo  CAtAtri  -oíob  -\  -oo  f  éAó  é  i  "oo  fti  f  eAfb 
50  nomóf  ~\  A-oubAtft,  "Hi  mAic  nA  rmonbuiU.e  fo  -j  ArheÁD  if 
reAptt  nA  bubtA."  T)o  beAnnAig  THocu-oa  nA  twbtA  -]  "oo  fAgAib 
a  mbLAf  meAtA  iat)  tule,  -\  av\t>\o%u\\,  A-obifféof  acca  An  ■onuAi) 
-00  beAnA"ó  rolAf  Af  út  *oe  -|  no  bí  *OAtl  50  ceAnn  DUa-otia.  Aguf 
CAinis  a  ccion  bli  AimA  mAf  a  fAib  ttlocti'OA,  *j  "oo  gAb  Aitnige  *] 
cugAt)  a  f  AT)Anc  "oo  "|  x>o  imping  mAilte  le  gAifoeAouf . 

1á  eite  cÁimg  neAó  fAOgAlxA  "oionnfuitie  ITIocu'oa  *j  AriiAc 
teif  bAlb-bogAf  "j  "oo  juij  tT1ocuT)A  fó  nA  flÁnúgAí),  -j  "oo  fin 
ITIocu'oa  unnAijte  cum  T)ia  a\\a  fon  *j  AT)ubAinc: — "AriiAc,"  An 
fe,  "éifc  Aguf  tAttAin  nro."  "OpneAgAin  An  mAC  50  Iuac  ^ 
AmitiAinc : — "A  "oume  T)é,  bf  onnAimme  f  em  -j  moi gneAcc  50 
bfÁc   "onic,"    i    x>o    bí    flÁn    ó    fin    aitiaó    ionA   bAtlAib    ^    inA 

CéA*OfAt)Alb. 

La    eite    tÁinij;    *oume    05    An   ccuicim  if  ati    luibfe  cum 

ITIOCU'OA   "J    T)fOltlf15    ACfUAt)A   "J    AbOCCACC   "DO,   •]  -oo   5U15  fion 

^nA  fon  1  "oo  bí  flÁn. 

"La  eite   tAmig  -ouine  50  THocwoa  -j  a  ajait)  ua  tiAonclÁn 

-|  T>0  $U1$  tT10CU*OA  AfA  fon  *]  bí  fOCfA1"0  A  A§A1"Ó  1Af  fin. 

1a  eite  a  nAimpf  eAfAig  tAimg  "oume  bocc  50  ÍT1o6ut)a 
50  f Aib  a  mAmifcin  llAicin  "j  *oo  iAf  Af  "oá  "OAiri  ■]  cneAbAC  An 
tÁ  fin  *oo  tneAbA*o,  Aguf  "oo  bí  tttocu'OA  mAf  AT>ubfAtriAf — ni 
jAbA-o  fé  Ainriugte  Af  bit  Aige  if  An  mAimfcif,  óif  AfiAt) 
AriiAnAij  "oo  biox)  a  fórhAf  -j  Ag  ffeACAf  nA  CAlArhAn  -oo.  Agtif 
x>o    5Aif   neAó    x>Á  feAfboncAoib    cuige  "OAf  b'Ainm  Aot>Án,  1 

AT)UbA1fC,     "  ©If lg    fón    CCOIlt   1f   neAfA   X)U1C,"  Af   fé,    ""J     CAbAlf 

-OÁ  fiA-ó  leAC  Aifce  -j  eifi$  teif  An  "otnne  ú-o,  Ag«f  bí  féin  Aguf 
ia"o  Ag  cpeAbAt)  T)ó  Af  An  eAfAc  fo."  Aguf  "oo  fin  Ao"óÁn 
50  hurhAl  mAf  At)ubAifC  tTlocu'OA  fif,  óif  ens  An  -o^\  fiAt)  teif  *j 
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fruit?"  [said  the  druid].  Mochuda,  for  the  third  time,  blessed 
the  branch  and  it  produced  a  quantity  of  fruit.  The  druid  said  : — 
"Follower  of  Christ,  cause  the  fruit  to  ripen."  Mochuda  blessed 
the  tree  and  the  fruit,  fully  ripe,  fell  to  the  earth.  The  druid 
picked  up  an  apple  off  the  ground  and  examining  it  he  saw  it  was 
quite  sour,  whereupon  he  objected: — "Such  miracles  as  these  are 
worthless  since  it  leaves  the  fruit  uneatable."  Mochuda  blessed 
the  apples  and  they  all  became  sweet  as  honey,  and  in  punishment 
of  his  opposition  the  magician  was  deprived  for  a  year  of  his 
eyesight.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  came  to  Mochuda  and  did 
penance,  whereupon  he  received  his  sight  back  again  and  he 
returned  home  rejoicing. 

On  another  occasion  there  came  to  Mochuda  a  secular  who 
brought  with  him  his  deaf  and  dumb  son  whom  he  besought  the 
saint  to  heal.  Mochuda  prayed  to  God  for  him  and  said,  "My 
son,  hear  and  speak."  The  boy  answered  immediately  and  said, 
"Man  of  God,  I  give  myself  and  my  inheritance  to  you  for  ever," 
and  thenceforth  he  possessed  the  use  of  all  his  senses  and  members. 
Another  day  a  young  man  who  had  contracted  leprosy  came 
to  Mochuda  showing  him  his  misery  and  his  wretched  condition. 
The  saint  prayed  for  him  and  he  was  restored  to  health. 

At  another  time  there  came  to  Mochuda  a  man  whose  face 
was  deformed.  He  besought  the  saint's  aid  and  his  face  was 
healed  upon  the  spot. 

On  3^et  another  occasion  in  the  springtime  a  poor  man  who 
dwelt  some  distance  from  the  monastery  of  Rahen,  came  to 
Mochuda,  and  asked  the  loan  of  two  oxen  and  a  ploughman  to  do 
a  day's  ploughing  for  him.  But  Mochuda,  as  we  have  alread}- 
said,  had  no  cattle,  for  it  was  the  monks  themselves  who  dug 
and  tilled  the  soil.  Mochuda  summoned  one  of  his  labourers  named 
Aodhan  whom  he  ordered  to  go  into  the  nearest  wood  to  bring 
back  thence  a  pair  of  deer  with  him  and  to  go  along  with  them 
to  the    poor  man  to  do  the  spring  work  for  him.     Aodhan  did 


96  t)&AtA    mOÓtTOA. 

*oo  cnuAi"ó  teif  An  *otiine  mbocc  -j  "oo  bÁ*OAf  Ag  cf  eAbAt)  no  50 
CAnmc  -ooib  1  "01111615  aii  pA-oAC  t)Á  monnA"OAib  féin  -]  *oo 
iompui5  Ao-óÁn  50  TnocuT)A. 

t-Á  eile  CÁ11115  *otiitie  Af  iia  buAi*óneA"ó  ó  ua  T)eAmnuib  50 
1TIocu"oa  -]  "oo  flÁnuij  1TIocut)a  50  Luac  é  An  nxnotcuif  ha 
n"oeAttiAn  ua"óa   -\    Tnmcig    An    tcAbAinc    5fÁfA    "oo    "Oia   ~\    no 

1TIOCUT)A. 

t-Á  eite  An  mbeit  TionA  mAticAig  uile  A5  "oeAnAiii  f  AotAin  "j 
ultmorae,  *]  *oo  cuAit>  1TIocu*oa  T)on  muiteAnn  Le  cult)  nA  mAnAC 
T)A  meitc  Aguf  t>o  concAT)Af  iiAonrhAf  5A*OAij;te  fin  A5Á  fAib 
fUAt  *oof An,  1  "oo  teAnfAT)  é  *oá  rhAnbAt)  Aguf  t»o  6«in  An  ceAnn 
"oo  bí  onntA  5AÓ  neAó  "oíob  do  nein  tiinx)  cum  An  rhuilinn. 
Aguf  níon  pAX>  AomeAó  x>íob  -out  AfceAc  Ann  An  nA  ccoinmeAfg 
ó  tAfAin  "OÁfAccAig  temncíge  t>o  timpceAtluig  An  muiteAnn  fÁ 
gcuAinc,  An  cceAóc  ó  gfAfAib  T)e  "oo  fAonA  1T1ocu"oa  An  nA 
ftA*OAi5tib.  Aguf  no  bí*oif  5A  peÁcum  uné  "óonuf  An  muitmn  1 
é  UAineAnnA  mA  cox>tA  "|  UAif  eite  a  neAriico*otA.  Aguf  AnuAin  "oo 
fÁnAig  An  co"oIa  "oo  fguf  An  muiteAnn  uait)  few  "|  An  11  Ain  *oo 
eingeA*©  Af  a  ccoLa  T)o  gtuAif  An  muitteAn  uai"ó  péin,  -Aguf 
T»iompúi5eAT)An  An  •onoing  fin  cum  a  cogeAfnA  7  x>o  innifeAD- 
Af  T)o  5AÓ  ní"ó  A*o6onAfCAT)Af,  1  ót>  cuAtA  fium  fin  T)0  JAb 
peAfg  móf  é,  7  T)éifi5  cum  An  muitmn  x>o  itiAfbAt)  íTIocutda. 
Aguf  T)o  connAifc  mAf  t>o  concAT)Af  các  -|  niof  bfeix>if  teif 
unóói'oeA'ó  "oo,  Aguf  *oo  lompuig  mAf  a  fAib  a  muinceAf  -j 
a  "oubAifc  fiu,  "AnAm  Ann  fo  no  50  bf AgAm  AtriAC  é  oif  beAgAl 
•ouinn  50  ngAiffeAt)  fé  coimifce  *j  ní  mó  acá  eAgtA  AlÁime 
onumn."  Aguf  cÁmig  tT)ocu"OA  gAifiT)  ua  "óiais  fin  AmAó  ^ 
Aein e  Aif .  Aguf  -oo  n iteAT)Af  iia  gA-óAijite  ctnge  -j  níof  f eAt) 
fiA*o  ufóóit»  Af  bit  *oo  'óeAnAm  "óo,  óif  mAf  x>o  tAifgeAt)  f eAf 

"OÍOb    Afm    "OO    SlUAfAÓC    X>0   feACA1X>íf   A    tÁltlA   1    ní    f1AT)AÍ)  Aon 

6of  *oo  cuif  -oiob.  -Aguf  *oo  5U15  1TIocu*oa  1AT)  50  tei51T)íf 
"oo  x»ut  te  nA  eifi,  -j  no  geAlt  pó  ua  cfeiT>iom  -j  fó  ua  bfeitif 

50     CCIOCfAt)     CÚCA     Afíf     Alf     CC10T)lACAn     A     eifi.         AgUf     'DO 
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dutifully  all  that  Mochuda  bade  him — he  found  the  two  deer, 
went  with  the  poor  man  and  ploughed  for  him  till  the  work  was 
completed  when  the  deer  returned  to  their  habitat35  and  Aodhan 
to  Mochuda. 

On  another  day  there  came  to  Mochuda  a  man  troubled  by 
the  devil.  Mochuda  cured  him  at  once,  driving  the  demons  from 
him  and  the  man  went  his  way  thanking  God  and  Mochuda. 

Once,  when  the  brethren  were  at  work  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
kitchen,  Mochuda  went  to  the  mill  to  grind  meal  for  the  monk's 
use,  and  nine  robbers,  who  hated  him,  followed  with  the  intention 
of  murdering  him.  The  chief  of  the  band  sent  each  member 
of  the  gang  to  the  mill  in  turn.  Not  one  of  them  however 
could  enter  the  mill  because  of  a  violent  flame  of  fire  which 
encircled  the  building  round  about,  through  the  goodness  of  God 
protecting  Mochuda  from  the  robbers.  The  latter,  through  the 
mill  door,  watched  Mochuda  who  slept  portion  of  the  time  and 
was  awake  another  portion.  And  while  he  slept  the  mill  stopped 
of  itself,  and  while  he  was  awake  it  went  of  its  own  accord.  The 
gang  thereupon  returned  to  the  chief  and  told  him  all  they  had 
seen,  which,  when  he  heard,  he  became  enraged.  Then  he  hastened 
himself  to  the  mill  to  kill  Mochuda.  But  he  experienced  the 
same  things  as  all  the  others  and  he  was  unable  to  hurt 
Mochuda.  He  returned  to  his  followers  and  said  to  them — "Let 
us  stay  here  till  he  comes  out  of  the  mill,  for  we  need  not 
fear  that  he  will  call  help  nor  need  we  fear  his  arm."  Shortly 
afterwards  Mochuda  came  out  carrying  his  load.  The  robbers 
rushed  on  him,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  him  any  injury  for 
as  each  man  of  them  tried  to  draw  his  weapon  his  hands  became 
powerless,  so  he  was  unable  to  use  them.  Mochuda  requested 
them  to  allow  him  pass  with  his  burden  and  he  promised  them 
on  his  credit  and  his  word  that  he  should  return  to  them  when 


98  DeAtA   tttOÓU'OA. 

cp.eit)eAT>An  Af.  fin  -oo,  7  •oimtispon  7  *ópÁ5Uib  a  cuit>  mine  ipin 
cuóCAn,  7  T)iompui5  pém  50  húrhAl  Af.íp  ^ccoinne  AmAf.cp.A, 
Agup  X)A  t)oi5  te  ua  "oeifsiobtAib  gunAb  AmonnAt)  uAigneAó 
•00  ctiuAi-ó  *oo  "oeAnArh  ujuiAigte  mAn  fÁ  gnÁt  teif .  Aguf  An 
cceAóc  cum  r\&  nsAtwigce  "óo,  T)o  tAingeA-OAn  a  rhAnbAí)  An 
mónÁn  *oo  conuib  7  níon  féADf at>  e,  "j  mAn  T)o  conAncADAn  r\A 
míonbuilte  fin  "oo  nonrAC  Aitnije  7  cu^A-OAf.  iat)  péin  *oo  T)ia  *j 
•oo  ttl  0611*0 a  50  bnÁt  i  T)o  bA"OAf\  50  bAimpn  a  mbÁif  pÁ 
poinceA'OAiL  *]  £Á  niAjAit  1TIocu"oa  1  "oo  tiAicnireAt)  mónÁn 
*ooibni$tib  gtonmAnA  nAorhtA  ontA  iAn  rin. 

I.Á  eile  CÁIH15  At\  cAingeAl  cum  ITIocu'oa  iua  rfiAinircif. 
pém  a  TtAiteAn  -j  AT)ubAinc  nir : — T)o  Aitin  *oo  cigeAnnA  "óuit  *oul 
Amoj  *oionnftii"óe  rhic  píoftAig,  tlíj;  CiAnnAije  l.uAcnA  -ood 
•óútbAig  -péin  lonnur  50  ccugtÁ  comAom  -)  fACAftbA  t)o  oin 
Af  ■oeifeA'ó  X)Á  beAtA  fAogAtCA.  "OpiAfnuig  tttocuT)A  x»on 
AingeAl  cionnup  *oo  flAcnA"ó  An  Iá  pm  AcCiAttttAige  ó  TtAitin 
Agup  *oo  C051110  am  uAingel  leir  é  a  ccAnbAC  ceinncije  if  An 
Aen  no  50  ttAinig  An  cionnA*o  Af.Aib  An  TL15  -j  cug  TY1ocut)a 
cotriAoin  -j  f ACAfvbA  *oo,  -j  cug  An  U15  *oo  f An  AtmrAnA  lonróA 
■]  "oo  chuAi"ó  cum  nirhe.  Agup  "oo  cnuAit)  ÍTIocwoa  An  tÁ  ceÁ"onA 
cAn  Air  50  UAicin  -j  p uAin  nA  bnÁtne  Ag  ceileAbnAt)  AneAfbAncA 
mnce. 

\,Á  eite  cÁimg  ITIocu'oa  Af.  cuAinc  cum  CotmÁin  6ile  *oa 
mAinifcin  pém  .1.  Lánn  eiA  *oá  lAnnAií)  leif  -oo  córhAntúgAt) 
cumbA  "óo  iua  rhAinifcin  péin  .1.  a  IxAiceAn,  óin  pÁ  beAf  t>o 
ÓotmÁn  50  ccómAftúigeA'ó  fé  mAilte  fé  bAinglib  nA  focAi-p 
cumbA"óA  iomx)A  7  puAin  ó  "Dia  gibe  cumbA  corhAftócAt)  fé  nÁó 
fAchA"ó  Anipjuonn  neAó  T)Á  nAt)tAicp'óe  Ann.  A"OubAif,c 
CotmÁn  |\é  TTIoóu'oa; — ''Gipig  t>ot)  cionnA"ó  péin  7  teAnpA'OfA 
cu  An  5  rhAt).  Ia  o  Aniug."  Ajuf  cÁinig  Itloéu-OA  T)Á  tig  péin  7 
•00  bí  Ann  50  ceAnn  An  cuigmeAt)  IÁ,  7  ní  tÁimg  ColmÁn  An  IÁ 
fin  7  X)o  cbuAit)  fin  Af\íf  50  ColmÁn  7  AT>ubAif.c : — "&  AtAip, 
cféAT)    uime   nÁf    comAittif    mAf.    *oo    geAttAir."      ADubAifC 
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he  had  deposited  the  sack  in  safety.  They  took  his  word  and  he 
went,  deposited  his  bag  of  meal  in  the  kitchen,  and  returned  meekly 
to  martyrdom.  The  brethren  imagined  he  had  gone  to  a  quiet 
place  for  prayer  as  was  his  custom.  When  he  returned  to  the 
robbers  they  drew  their  weapons  several  times  to  kill  him  but  they 
were  unable  to  do  so.  Seeing  this  wonder  they  were  moved  to 
repentance  and  they  gave  themselves  to  God  and  to  Mochuda 
for  ever  and,  till  the  time  of  their  death,  they  remained  under 
his  guidance  and  rule  and  many  subsequent  edifying  and  famous 
acts  of  theirs  are  recorded. 

An  angel  came  to  Mochuda  at  Rahen  on  another  occasion 
announcing  to  him  the  command  of  God  that  he  should  go  that 
same  day  to  Mac  Fhiodaig,  king  of  his  own  region  of  Kerry  Luachra, 
and  administer  to  him  Holy  Communion  and  Confession  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  death.  Mochuda  asked  the  angel  how  he 
could  reach  Kerry  that  day  from  Rahen.  The  angel  thereupon 
(for  reply)  took  him  up  through  the  air  in  a  fiery  chariot  until  they 
arrived  at  the  king's  residence.  Mochuda  administered  Holy 
Communion  and  Confession  and  the  king  having  bestowed 
generous  alms  upon  him  departed  hence  to  glory.  Mochuda 
returned  that  same  day  to  Rahen  where  he  found  the  community 
singing  vespers. 

On  another  occasion  Mochuda  visited  Colman  Ela  at  the 
latter's  monastery  of  Lannelly  and  requested  Colman  to  come  with 
him  to  consecrate  for  him  his  cemetery  at  Rahen,  for  Colman, 
assisted  by  angels,  was  in  the  habit  of  consecrating  cemeteries  and 
God  gave  him  the  privilege  that  no  one  should  go  to  hell  who  was 
interred  in  a  grave  consecrated  by  him.  Colman  said  to  him  :— 
"Return  home  and  on  the  fifth  day  from  now  I  shall  follow." 
Mochuda  returned  home,  where  he  remained  till  the  fifth  day, 
when,  seeing  that  Colman  had  not  arrived  he  came  again  to  the 
latter.  "Father,"  said  he,  "why  have  you  not  kept  your 
promise  "?     To  which  Colman  replied,  "I  came  and  an  angel  with 


íoo  t>eAtA  moóinxv 

CotmÁn  : — '"Oo  cuA^upA  Aingiot  mAiU.e  niom  ah  Ia  pin  "\  x>o 
cotiiAptfiigiop  cumbA  *]  iompui$pi,  *j  x>o  geabA  cii  ip  An  cceAnn 
ce^f  t)ot)  cpeAtlA  pém  An  ha  coriiAntúsAí)  é,  *j  "oéin  péin  "oo 
nein  rru\n  acá  pin  coriiAntuigte  é,  i  nÁp.  Ab  Ai-óbpeAC  teAC 
ALuigioi)  óin  córiiAncóó^n  tuArriA  Af  tnó  mÁ  pin  "ouic  ó  tiA 
bAingioLAtb  ip  An  niAinipcin  curiroocAn  *ouic  ip  au  nAnn  ce<\p 
■oétninn  .1.  a  Uop-ITlón."  Agup  -oo  lompuig  ITIocut)a  "\  "oo 
puAip.  cumbA  An  nA  cotfiAncújAT)  niAn  ATmbAinc  CoUnÁn. 

Sa  nAimpip.  rin  cÁmgeATiAn  ctéinig  CAn  SliAb  luAúnA  a 
gcoigcníó  CiAnnAije  cum  na  heAgAilpe  AnAib  An  015  nAOtriíA  .1. 
1ce  a  n-\\oib  onóp.AC  ConAtl  ^^F^-  ^5uf  "°°  ^'  teAnb  65  uia 
cufóeAóuAin  *|  niAp  "oo  conAinc  1ce  aii  LeAnb  05  *oo  caoi"ó  50 
peApb.  Agup  T)piApneA"OAn  nA  cléinig  "ói  cnéA*o  uim  a  p.Aib  A5 
CA01  A5Á  bpAicpin  pém.  A"oubAinc  pipi: — "^f  conÁó  AnuAin  "oo 
5emeA"ó  ah  niAc  05  pó  mbún  bpoóAin  óin  Af  Ann  At)lóccAn  é 
AccuAiiiA  <\p  nÁc  fiACbA  neAó  Anipnionn,  -j  Af  oLc  UompA  11  Ác 
Ann  fin  biAT)  péin  At)lAicte."  'OpiAgpnuijeAT)  An  ha  cteinig, 
cia  An  cumbA  AnA^ótAicpíjeAn  e.  "AccuAtm  tT1ucluiT)A,"  An  pí, 
"nÁó  puit  póp  An  nA  córiiAncúgAt),  AticAn  biAp  but)  slóntriAn 
onóineAó  é."  Agup  -oo  cóirhtíonAt)  pin,  óin  x>o  bi  Ati  leAtib  rm 
nA  mAnAó  Ag  ITIocu-oa  ^a  "úeóij;  -j  *oo  nA*ótACA"ó  é  ActtiAim 
niAinifcneAc  "LeAfA  ttlóin  rriAn  A*oubAinc  1ce. 

t-Á  eite  t»o  tuiu  leAnb  "oo  •op.oiceA'o  TtAiteAnn  ip  An  Abu  inn 
1  "oo  bÁtA*ó  é,  1  *oo  bi  a  conp  IÁ  -j  oit)óe  gAn  fÁgAil  *j  a\\  iia 
fÁjAil  *oo  uio-óIacat)  50  ItlOOU-OA  é.  AgUf  T)0  g^b  CtAÓCAine 
•óo  é  ó^\■\  ní  nAib  aou  mAC  a^a  AtAip.  aóc  é,  -7  *OAicbéot)Ai-ó  ó  bÁf 
é.  Agur  *oo  oit  fém  lAf.  rin  ne  tiAinifin  f  at)a  é  i  An  nibeit  iia 
rhAC  Airipoinbci  x>o  *ooóuin  "oa  t>úcai5  péin,  .1.  50  T)eAlbtn\,  é. 
Aguf  -oo  gemeAt)  tneic  -j  ingeanA  uAit)  i  cug  fé  é  péin  -j 
AólAnn  t»o  "Ó1A  *j  "oo  1TIo6iit)a  A5ur  cug  Aoig^eAóc,  *]  mAiju-ó  fóp 
a  ftiocc  A5  x)éAnAtii  fógAiiCA  11A  mAinifcneAó  ^  Apeipbípe. 

1á  éigm  cÁims  ttloóu'OA  ó  CiAnnAige  7  AlmpAtiA  ioiitoa  leip 
50  ílAictien  1  Ag  ceAóc  "oo  a  scoigcnic  "OeALbtiA  tÁim  pip  au  loc 
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me  that  day  and  consecrated  your  cemetery.  Return  now  and 
you  will  find  it  marked  (consecrated)  on  the  south  side  of  your 
own  cell.36  Lay  it  out  as  it  is  there  indicated  and  think  not  that 
its  area  is  too  small,  because  a  larger  will  be  consecrated  for  you 
later,  by  the  angels,  in  the  southern  part  of  Erin,  namely — in 
Lismore."  Mochuda  returned  and  found  the  cemetery  duly 
marked  as  Colman  had  indicated. 

About  the  same  time  clerics  came  across  Slieve  Luachra  in  the 
territory  of  Kerry  to  the  church  of  Ita,  the  renowned  abbess  of  Conall 
Gabhra.37  They  had  with  them  a  child  upon  seeing  whom  Ita 
wept  bitterly.  The  clerics  demanded  why  she  cried  at  seeing  them, 
"Blessed,"  she  answered,  "is  the  hour  in  which  that  youth  in  your 
company  was  born,  for  no  one  shall  ever  go  to  hell  from  the 
cemetery  in  which  he  will  be  buried,  but,  alas,  for  me,  that  I  cannot 
be  buried  therein. ' '  The  clerics  asked  what  cemetery  it  was  in  which 
he  should  be  buried.  "In  Mochuda's  cemetery,"  said  she,  "which 
though  it  be  as  yet  unconsecrated  will  be  honoured  and  famous38 
in  times  to  come."  This  all  came  to  pass,  for  the  youth  afterwards 
became  a  monk  under  Mochuda  and  he  is  buried  in  the  monastic 
cemetery  of  Lismore  as  Ita  had  foretold. 

A  child  on  another  occasion  fell  off  the  bridge  of  Rahen  into 
the  river  and  was  drowned.  The  body  was  a  day  and  a  night 
in  the  water  before  it  was  recovered.  Then  it  was  brought  to 
Mochuda  who,  moved  with  compassion  for  the  father  in  his  loss 
of  an  only  son,  restored  the  boy  to  life.  Moreover  he  himself 
fostered  the  child  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  and  when 
the  youth  had  grown  up,  he  sent  him  back  to  his  own  country  of 
Delbhna.  Mochuda's  foster  son  begat  sons  and  daughters  and  he 
gave  himself  and  them,  as  well  as  his  inheritance,  to  God  and 
Mochuda,  and  his  descendants  are  to  this  day  servile  tenants  of 
the  monastery. 

Once  as  Mochuda,  with  large  offerings,  was  returning  from 
Kerry  to  Rahin  he  passed  through  the  confines  of  Delbhna  by  the 
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fe  nAbAftAf  toe  tttuincine  x>o  tuic  An  oit)ce  oftA.  Aguf 
f  UAf  AT)Af  fiompA  Aif  An  flíge  fotA  fo§UiAifce  t>o  fmne  f Aon 
•oo  bi  Ag  T)eAnAiri  muitmn  Aif  An  uifge  *oo  tigeAt)  ón  loc 
A*otibfAmAf  cfé  "oioniAOineAf.  Aguf  man  "oo  gtiiAifeAt)  An  not 
A"ou£>ttAmAfl  x>o  jníot)  fogAf  tnón-iongAncAó  *j  *oo  cuaLa"ó  é  ó 
rhuincin  tT)ocu*OA.  Agtif  bu"ó  clof  AfogAf  if  nA  bAitab  but) 
corhfoguf  x>o  7  "oeifseATDAf  "OAome  iomt)A  ArriAó  fón  bfo§Af 
fin  niAitte  f  e  corniif  cib  -j  f  e  gotAib  rnóf  a  "OÁ  fMOf  cnéAD  *oo  fin 
é.     T>o  jAib  eAgtA  rhón  mumnceAf  TnoctiUA  foirhe  nA  5Aif.1t)  fin 

•OO  CUAlAUOAf  "J  "OO  CUA"OAf  A  neiC  -J  A  CCAptntt  f  ém  UACA,  1  "DO 
CU1feA*0Af    A    neifeAt)A    "OÍOb    7    Af    Af    élgm     "DO     fU5AT>Af    OftA. 

Aguf  "oo  CU15  tTlocti'OA  A'óbAf  nA  neite  fin  7  AT)tibAifc  fif  nA 
f AOfAib  ■do  fin  An  f Af  "oiorhAomeAC  fin,  50  mbei"oif  fgAoitce  a 
f AnnAib  eAXArhtA  éifeAnn  7  nAc  beAt)  f  ei*óm  nA  CAifbe  "óíob  7 
nAó  cfíocnói"oif  An  mtnleAnn  x>o  tionf5nAT)Af  7  50  mAt)  neArii- 
toftAc  miotAfbeAC  a  ftiocc  "OÁ  n-oéif.  "hi  BAnnA  A"oeAftAf 
fin  Amuj. 

1á  éigm  UÁ11115  ttlocu-oA  guf  ah  ionnAT>  fie  nAbAfCAf 
CtiiAin  tDfennAinn  7  *oo  bÁT)Af  tiblA  ionroA  if  An  bAile  fin,  Aguf 

T)1AffA*OAf   X)eif510bAlt   tTIOÓU'OA  níX)  "OOIIA  bubtAlb  "OO,  *|  "OO  ÓAf 

An  lubgtnfceóif  iat).  xVoubAifc  1T1ocu"oa: — "On  mbliA"OAin  fo 
AniAó  ní  fAffAi*o  úbtA  Aif  An  Uibjofc  fo  50  bfAt."  Aguf  t>o 
f  10f  A"Ó  A1TIA1I  *oo  jeAtl. 

*Oo  bA"OAf  T)A  X)eif5iobAl  X  a^  IttoctraA  7  but)  món  An  úríit  a 
if  An  mAinifcif  .1.  CAOinctie  niAc  ITIeAUAin  "oo  b'e  bA  céADtfiAnAó 
a  1lAitm,  7  Cnucomoc,  7  Cfi  mic  TlAfCAinn  .1.  gobAn  7  Sf AphAn  7 
tAiffl en,  7  ITlutuA  "LugAif ,  7  TDocomoc  eile,  7  Aot)An,  *j  )?ACcnA,  7 
CoinóeAnn,  -j  "pionntog,  7  tTlocomoc  do  bí  mA  hGAfbog  fÁ  'óeoij. 
Agtif  "oo  bu"ó  "ooicf  ei*oce  a  riiéAT)  *oob  urhAl  An  -of  oingfo  7  no 
bfeAtnAg  tnoóux)A  cocfomugAt)  Af  a  nefe  fo  foirh  AtnbAf  7  vo 
ouriroAig  feAltA"óA  lonróA  *óoib  lonniif  50  tnbeAt)  fólAf  éigin 
acu  AnAirrifif  AfeAnófOAóCA  A\yA  rhéAT)  T>ob  utriAt  iat)  hia  nóige. 
Aguf  *oo  tAfngAiffé  mófÁn  "oo  rhAit  "óóib.       Aguf  t>o  fin  [ 
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lake  called  Muincine39  where  he  and  his  party  were  overtaken 
by  night.  They  found  here  before  them  by  the  roadside  revolving 
wheels,  which  an  artisan,  who  was  erecting  a  mill  on  the  stream 
from  the  lake,  had  set  up  for  a  joke.  As  the  wheels  revolved  they 
made  a  terrific  noise  which  was  heard  by  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  aroused  by 
the  noise  rushed  out,  with  appeals  for  help  and  loud  cries,  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Mochuda's  people  were  frightened  by  the 
din  and  their  pack  and  riding  horses  stampeded  and  lost  their  loads 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they  were  caught  again. 
Mochuda  knew  what  caused  the  noise  and  he  told  the  workmen 
who  had  played  this  mischievous  trick  that  they  should  be  scattered 
throughout  the  different  provinces  of  Ireland,  that  they  should  be 
always  worthless  and  unprofitable,  that  the  mill  they  were  engaged 
on  should  never  be  finished  and  that  their  progeny  after  them 
should  be  a  valueless  race  of  mischief-makers.     These  latter  are 

called  the  Hi-Enna  to-day.40 

One  day  Mochuda  came  to  a  place  called  Cluain-Breanainn 
where  apples  abounded.  His  followers  asked  some  apples  for  him 
but  the  orchard  owner  refused  them.  Said  Mochuda: — "From 
this  day  forward  no  fruit  shall  grow  in  your  orchard  for  ever," 
and  that  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

Mochuda  had  in  his  monastery  twelve  exceedingly  perfect 
disciples,  scil.  : — Caoinche  Mac  Mellain,41  who  was  the  first  monk 
to  enter  Rahen ;  Mucoinog42;  the  three  sons  of  Nascainn — Goban, 
Straphan,  and  Laisren43;  Mulua44;  Lugair45 ;  Mochomog  Eile46; 
Aodhan47 ;  Fachtna  Coinceann48  ;  Fionnlog49  and  Mochomog  who 
became  a  bishop  later.  The  virtue  of  these  monks  surpassed 
belief  and  Mochuda  wished  to  mitigate  their  austerities  before  their 
death.  He  therefore  built  separate  cells  for  them  that  they  might 
have  some  comfort  in  their  old  age  as  a  reward  for  their  virtue  in 
youth  ;    moreover  he  predicted  blessings  for  them.     He  made  [a 
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Don  neAc  ADubf  ArriAf  ttiAf  .1.  ttlocAe  itiac  TTlettÁm  da  nrte&pnA 
fe  feAttA  triple  fAti  lonnAD  fé  nAbAftAf  CttiAin  da  Cf Ann.  Aguf 
ADubAifc  fif : — "Hi  bAnn  fo  biAf  ceiféifge  46c  An  lonnAD  eite 
ion  Af  *óéoriAi5  *Oia  duic."  Aguf  -oo  fióf  ad  fin.  ADubAifc  póf ' 
ITIocuda  fé  DeifgiobAt  eite  do  .1.  fé  £iaca: — "til  bAnn  fo  biAf 
ceiféifge  gé  do  finneAfA  feAttA  Dtnc  Ann,  óif  beiD  cfi  mmt) 
eite  AgAD,  giDeAD  if  AbfoóAif  compÁnAij  duic  fém  Diob  .1. 
AoDÁn,  do  CAifi,  "j  biAiD  ceifefje  a  ccoigcfic  ó  UofnA  i  Af 
uaic  pern  AinmneocAf  An  cionnAD  fin.'1  Aguf  "00  curhDAiD 
ITIocuda  feAttA  eite  *oon  AegÁn  fin  Accfioc  Ó  UofnA  tÁnri  fe 
StiAb  "LuAcnA.  Aguf  ADubAifu  HIocuda  fif  50  pÁiDerhúit 
"UioccpeAD  cAife  do  cónfiDeifcipbAit  cuj;ad  Ann  fo  .1.  piAcnA 
*]  Af  uada  AmmneócAn  An  iouuad  fo."  Aguf  do  piofAD  nA 
pmgte  fin,  óif  Af  CeAtt-"piAcnA  ADeAfCAf  fif  An  ccitt  fin 
Aiiiuj,  -j  ceAll  AegÁm  ADubAfCAOi  fiA  Af  ccúf.  Aguf  -oo  fin 
pÁiDeoifecc  "oo  Dfoing  eite  Diob  -j  do  piof  ad  iad. 

AmifeAf  eile  *oo  p  AgbAD  teAnb  bocc  *oo  fmeAD  AnADAtCAf- 
nuf  -j  50  potAó  tÁnri  fe  mAinifcif  "R.Aitin,  -j  do  boiteAD  An  teAnb 
fin  Ag  HIucuda  50  beit  nA  eAfbug  do,  -j  ni  fAib  a  flop  Aige  An 
Duine  Cf eAD  An  CAinm  do  gAf  píDe  De  nÁ  f iof  ACUifmigceóifiDe. 
ADubAifc  tTloóuDA,  "An  teAnb  fo,"  Af  fé,  '"OiomA  if  Ainm  Do, 
1  CofmAC  Ainm  a  AtAf  do  fíot  eACACti  6acai§,"  ó  nAbAftAf 
ctAnn  neACAC  eocAiD.  Aguf  do  rhóf  ADAf  cac  uite  f  AiDiceoif- 
eAóc  ITIocuda  De  fin  óif  ní  ó  neAc  eite  fUAif  fin  acc  Af  ón 
SpiofAD  tlAorh.  ADubAifC  tTtocuDA  fe  "OtoniA  Af  mbeit  nA 
eAfbog  do: — "dfig  50  t«At  ad  dúicid  féin  An  Aoib  Gacac  fAn 
fAnn  ciAf  teAf  Don  rhuriiAn  óif  Af  Ann  bu\p  ceiféifje,  7 
eifeocAiD  cogAD  ■]  ceAnnAipic  rhóf  iDif  do  cmeAD  -j  do 
bf  AitpeAéA  munA  nDeACAf  50  tUAt  da  ceAfAfgoin."  T)o  gtuAif 
T)iomA  -]  eAfpog  eite  DÁf  bAinm  CuAnA  teif  but)  DeifciobAt  do 
TTIoóuDA,  Agup  x)o  cliuADAf  a  nib  Cacac,  -j  do  feAnmóf.  DioniA 
Af  f oóctun  do  Ann  bfiACf  a  "Oé  dá  bfÁtf  Aib  1  da  ótAtimtiAicne, 
Aguf  do  fin  fíoDAó  iad  t  do  cún'iDUijeAD  mAinifcif  teif  mnce 
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prophecy]  for  one  of  them,  mentioned  above,  scil.  : — Mochae 
Mac  Mellain,  for  whom  he  had  built  a  comfortable  cell  at  a  place 
called  Cluain-Da-Chrann.50  He  said  to  him:  "Your  place  of 
resurrection  will  not  be  here  but  in  another  place  which  God 
has  given  you."  That  prediction  has  been  verified.  To  a  second 
disciple,  scil.: — Fiachna,  Mochuda  said: — "Your  resurrection 
will  not  be  in  this  place  though  I  have  made  you  a  cell  here  ;  you 
will  have  three  further  abiding  places,  nevertheless  it  will  be  with 
your  own  companion,  Aodhan,  that  your  remains  will  rest  and 
your  resurrection  will  be  in  the  territory  of  Ui  Torna,  and  it  is 
from  you  that  the  place  will  get  its  name."  For  this  Aegan  alluded 
to  Mochuda  likewise  built  another  cell  in  the  land  of  Ui  Torna 
close  by  Slieve  Luachra,  and  speaking  prophetically  he  said  to  him  : 
"The  remains  of  your  fellow-disciple,  Fiachna,  will  be  carried  to 
you  hither  and  from  him  will  this  place  be  named."  That  state- 
ment has  been  verified,  for  the  church  is  now  called  Cill  Fiachna 
and  it  was  first  called  Cill-Aeghain.  Concerning  other  persons, 
Mochuda  prophesied  various  other  things,  all  of  them  have  come 
to  pass. 

A  child  born  of  secret  adultery  was  abandoned  close  by  the 
monastery  of  Rahen  and  Mochuda  fostered  the  child  until  he 
became  a  bishop,  though  no  one  knew  his  name  or  his  progenitors. 
Mochuda  said: — "This  child's  name  is  Dioma  and  his  father  is 
Cormac  of  the  race  of  Eochaidh  Eachach."51  All  thereupon  magnified 
the  foreknowledge  of  Mochuda,  which  he  had  from  no  other  than 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Having  consecrated  him  bishop,52  Mochuda  in- 
structed him  :  "  Go  in  haste  to  your  own  native  region  of  Hy-Eachach 
in  the  southern  confines  of  Munster  for  there  will  your  resurrection 
be.  War  and  domestic  strife  shall  arise  among  your  race  and 
kinsfolk  unless  you  arrive  there  soon  to  prevent  it."  Dioma  set 
out,  accompanied  by  another  bishop,  Cuana  by  name,  who  was 
also  a  disciple  of  Mochuda's.  They  travelled  into  Ibh  Eachach 
and  Dioma  preached  the  word  of  God  to  his  brethren  and 
tribesmen.  He  made  peace  between  them  and  they  built  a 
monastery  for  him  and  he  placed  himself,  his  kindred,  and  parish 
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•]  cug  fé  féin  *j  ^cine  -j  Ap*\if  Aifce  í  t>á  ríiAi$ifcip  pojfuvóAC  t>o 
tTlocuTiA  i  no  ófiocnAig  a  beAÚA  50  conÁicc. 

-Aimrif  eite  cÁmij;  tT1ocuT)A  ó  llAiceAn  Abpfouinpb  ttlumAn 
•j  UÁ11115  a  cGiAffVAige  Cuifóe.  Aguf  cAflA  t>o  CAifbife  ihac 
CfiomcAin  "oo  bA  II15  THuttiAn  50  fAib  fe  AncAn  pti  AtTlmje 
Ctiif.ce  fAn  loruvo  AtToeACATó  tTlocuDA.  UÁmij;  AtiUAti  pn  CAon 
cmcíje  ■]  "ooteAg  CAifteAn  -00  CAifteÁnAib  au  flíg  -]  *oo  triAfbAt) 
a  fíogAn  Ann  Aguf  mófÁn  T)Á  mumncif  "|  AttiAC  \\oí)  triAC 
CAifbfe  A|\  ccuicim  An  cAifleÁm  ofúA.  Aguf  T)o  mAftKvo  Ann 
•oÁ  eAó  triAite  x>o  bíot)  Ag  iomcuf  CAfbAit)  An  níg.  X)o  juit) 
CAifbfe  ÍTIocut)a  Ann  fin  pÁ  Aicbeó"oóAn  iia  fíojtiA  Aguf  An 
rheic,  1  ót>  contu\inc  tYlocu"OA  cferoeAm  An  f.15  -oo  nin  únmugte 
cum  T)ia  a\\a  ron  1  A*oubAifu  fíu  : — "eífge."  Aguf  ■oeifgeA'OAf. 
I  rug  ÍTIocu'oa  flÁn  t)on  fíg  uvo,  *j  cu5AT>Af  tnte  gtóife  Aguf 

moLA  T>0    TÍ)1A  1   "OO    1T10CU"OA.  AgUf    C«5    An    fíg    OffÁlA    lOtÍTOA 

■00  "opeAf Ann  1  *oo  feAfbóncuigcib.  Agtjf  x»o  bí  neAó  ■oíob  pn 
teif  nÁn  bÁil  úmlúgAí)  *oo  ÍTIocu'oa  An  aJato  Aicne  ati  fíg  cfié 
pontriAT)  i  cné  'úíomuf.  AxmbAifc  TTIocutia: — "Racaix)  do 
fíolfA  AmbÁCAT)  i  AnoigneAóc  pA  ACAÚAige  fiomf  a,  beit)  fí  50 
fíoffuit)e  Agum ;  -j  gibé  neAó  beAtipuf  *oíom  Ati  nró  "oo  geAb  ó 
neAó  eite  beAtif  Af  neAtti  *]  caIaiti  "óe."  Aguf  "oo  ctu\it)  au  ]:eA\\ 
fin  *j  Afíot  50  Uíac  T>on  bit. 

tlAin  eite  "oo  cuif  ÍTIocutm  cniof  óftK\  cum  JTeAfgufA  mic 
C|uomtAin  AfAib  fAlóAf  cfoicmn  le  cemneAf  Áfuvnn  Ain  -j  Af. 
ngAbAit  An  CneAfA  CAfif  tjo,  mAille  f.e  beAnnocuuin  ITIocu-oa, 
*oo  bí  flÁn. 

AmifeAf.  eile  '00  bí  fíg  TTlurhAn,  .1.  CacaI  mAc  Acóa  if  An 

CAlAlfl  Cuif.Ce,  A\\  HA  eAftÁnÚjgA-Ó  O  gAlAfAlb  éAXAlfllA,  t>o  fín 
bOgAf,  bACAC,    "OAtt  T)e,  1    CÁIIII5    tllOCU-DA    lllAf    AfAlb    fé,    1    x>o 

guiT)  An  fig  -j  AóAfAiT)  é  uimi  AfLÁnúgAt).  Aguf  x>o  suit), 
lomoffo,  TDocu-oa  6um  T)ia  a\\a  fon  -j  t)0  óuif  cóiiiAftA  nA 
cf oice  ceAf ca  a\\  Af úiUb  ^  Af  a  ótuAf  Aib  i  tdo  bí  flÁn  ó  gAó  uile 
•oocAriunL,  -]  "oo  ctumeA-ó  "|  t)o  cít)eAC  50  foifbce,  -]  cuj;  CacaL 
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under  his  chosen  master,  Mochuda,  and  he  ended  his  life  (there) 
in  peace. 

On  another  occasion  Mochuda  travelled  from  Rahen  to  the 
provinces  of  Munster  and  entered  Ciarraighe  Corca.53  It  happened 
that  Cairbre  Mac  Criomhthain,54  who  was  king  of  Munster,  was 
at  that  time  in  Magh-Cuirce,  the  place  to  which  Mochuda  came. 
At  the  same  time  there  fell  a  fire  ball  which  destroyed  one  of  the 
king's  residences,  killing  his  wife,  many  of  his  people  and  his  son, 
Aodh  Mac  Cairbre,  who  were  buried  in  the  falling  ruin.  There  were 
killed  there  moreover  two  good  carriage  horses  of  the  king's. 
Cairbre  besought  Mochuda  that  he  would  restore  the  queen  and 
his  son  to  life,  and  when  the  saint  saw  the  king's  faith  he  prayed 
for  him  to  God  and  then  addressing  the  dead  he  said, — "Arise." 
They  arose  thereupon  and  he  gave  them  safe  to  the  king  and  they 
all  gave  glory  and  thanks  to  God  and  Mochuda.  The  king  moreover 
made  large  offerings  of  land  and  servile  tenants  to  Mochuda.  But 
one  of  the  tenants,  through  pride  and  jealousy,  refused  to  obey 
Mochuda,  notwithstanding  the  king's  command.  Mochuda  said: 
"  Your  posterity  will  die  out  and  their  inheritance,  for  sake  of  which 
you  (mis)behave  towards  me,  shall  become  mine  for  ever  ;  whoso- 
ever takes  from  me  that  which  another  has  given  me  shall  be 
deprived  of  heaven  and  earth."  That  man  and  his  posterity  soon 
came  to  nought. 

On  another  occasion  Mochuda  sent  a  golden  belt  to  Fergus 
Mac  Criomhthan  who  suffered  from  uncleanness  of  skin  arising 
from  kidney  disease  and  upon  application  of  the  girdle,  by  the 
blessing  of  Mochuda  he  recovered. 

Another  time  again  a  king  of  Munster,  Cathal  Mac  Aodha,55 
in  the  region  of  Cuirche,  was  a  sufferer  from  a  combination  of  com- 
plaints— he  was  deaf,  lame,  and  blind,  and  when  Mochuda  came 
to  see  him  the  king  and  his  friends  prayed  the  saint  to  cure  him. 
Mochuda  therefore  prayed  for  him  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  his  eyes  and  ears  and  immediately  he  was  healed  of  all  his 
maladies — he  heard  and  saw  perfectly,  and  Cathal  gave  extensive 
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feAfAinn  rhófA  no  *Óia  -j  -do  THocu-oa  50  bj\Ác,  .1.  OileAn  CacaiI 
1  flof  tJeAg  -j  ftof  ttlón  1  1nif  pic.  -Aguf  *oo  cuif  Itlocu-OA 
a  tlof  tJeAg  bpAitfe  nAorhtA  'oo  "oeAnArii  eAglAifi  Ann  Anonóin 
T)é,  Agtif  x>o  tionf5Ain  ITIocu-oa  pém  mAimfceAf.  T)0  *6eAnArh 
An  1mf  pic  1  -oo  bi  Ann  fin  bliAT!)Ain  lomLÁn.  X)o  óuin  lAfurh 
tTloóu'OA  cnmn  *oonA  "oeifgiobtAib  AT>ubfAmAn  tuAf  .1.  cni  mic 
tlAfCAinn  .1.  goban  eAfpog,  -j  SfAfAn  fAgAfc,  -j  tAicnen  tlAorh  ^ 
An  ceAfpog  nAorhúA  T)AfvoomAi5in  (cug  gf.A'OA  x»on  T)f\oin5  fA  a 
bfiAgnAife  Tnocu"OA)  t>á  ccoiméAT)  fo  -j  "oa  ccongbÁil  AfCAm 
foifbte,  *j  T)A  XX  eite  *oo  bnÁicfib  a  niAinifon  1nif  pic  inA 
lonnAT)  fém.  Aguf  THornping  TÍ1oóu"oa  1A|\  fin  50  TtAiceAnn. 
Aguf  An  mif  fin  a  "oubfiAmAn,  1nif  pic,  if  ionnAT»  fónAorhúA  Í, 
-j  bí-o  "OAOine  f  ócfÁibteAó  mnue  t>o  gnÁc. 

-Aguf  "oo  bí  tTIocu'OA  A5  fiobAt  nA  TDtittiAn  foin  1  *oo  -&ao 
CAn  An  AbAinn  f.e  nAbAfCAOi  tleitfi  AncAn  fin  ^  fe  nAbAfCAf 
AbAinn  ttlón  Annoif,  Agur  *oo  connAinc  fé  ubAll  móp.  Ain  tÁf.  An 
aca  CAf\  a  nAib  fé  A5  5AbÁit.  Aguf  *oo  togtnb  é  -j  nug  leif 
ionA  tÁirh.  gujiAb  *oe  acá,  Át  UblA  a  bpeAjunb  TTluije.  Aguf 
T)iAf,n  An  510IIA  An  cubAtt  Af  TíIocwoa  -]  ní  tug  "oo  é,  -j 
AT»ubAinc,  "  T)o  "óéAnA  T)ia  féAT)  rniofbtnlleAC  *oon  ubAtt  fo 
cniomfA  Amug  bin  ceAnsrhui'o  ■oumn  mgion  CuAnA  rrnc  CAitcin 
1  a  lÁrh  -óeAf  eAfbA'óCAC  X)A  nÁc  féiTHf  te  Aoncon  -oo  cuf  tdi 
aóc  a  beic  fínce  f\é  nA  cAOb.  Aguf  flÁnóóAf  í  rriAitte  jte 
5f\ÁfAib  T)é  cfÍT>  An  ubAtt."  Aguf  t>o  fionAi)  fin.  Aguf  too 
connAinc  tTIocu'OA  An  ingeAn  A5  rú5fA  1  AE  cluite  fif  nA 
bmjeAnAib  eite  Af.  fAitce  An  bAile.  Aguf  *oo  chuAit)  t>á 
bionnfui-oe  1  AT>ubAinc  niA:  "5^  Ari  cubAll  ro  a^at),"  A\y  fé. 
Agtif  t)o  fín  fí  AtÁrh  clé  éum  An  ubAill  rriAf  x>o  gnÁtuigeAt). 
A"oubAifC  fion :  "tlí  bfúigte  cu  if  An  tÁnti  fin  é  aóc  fin  An 
tÁrh  eile  cuige."  Aguf  Af  mbeic  "oon  mgin  lÁn  *oon  Cpei-oiorh 
•oo  tAif5  An  lÁrh  "óeAf  "oo  gluAifioéc.  Aguf  "oo  bi  Af  An  lÁtAin 
fin  tÁn  -oo  neAfC,  *oo  f uit,  -\  -oo  gtUAifeAóc,  Aguf  -oo  glAC  An 
cúbAtt  té.       t)A"ó  fÁitceAó  50  món  cáó  ve  fin  "j  "oob  longAncAó 
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lands  to  God  and  Mochuda  for  ever,  scil :— Oilcan  Cathail  and 
Ros-Bcg  and  Ros-Mor  and  Inis-Pic.56  Mochuda  placed  a  religious 
community  in  Ros-Beg  to  build  there  a  church  in  honour  of  God. 
Mochuda  himself  commenced  to  build  a  church  on  Inis-Pic  and  he 
remained  there  a  whole  year.  [On  his  departure]  Mochuda  left 
there — in  the  monastery  of  Inis-Pic — to  watch  over  it,  in  his 
stead,  and  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order — the  three  disciples  whom 
we  have  already  named  (scil : — -the  three  sons  of  Nascon,  i.e.  Goban 
a  bishop,  Srafan  a  priest,  and  holy  Laisren)  together  with  the  saintly 
bishop,  Dardomaighen,57  (who  had  conferred  orders  on  them  in 
presence  of  Mochuda)  and  forty  monks.  Thereupon  Mochuda 
returned  to  Rahen.  That  island  we  have  mentioned,  scil.  : — Inis- 
Pic,  is  a  most  holy  place  in  which  an  exceedingly  devout  com- 
munity constantly  dwell.. 

Mochuda  next  directed  his  steps  eastward  through  Munster  and 
he  crossed  the  river  then  called  Nem,  and  now  named  the  Abhainn 
More.  As  he  crossed  he  saw  a  large  apple  floating  in  the  middle 
of  the  ford.  This  he  took  up  and  carried  away  with  him  in  his 
hand.  Hence  (that  ford  is  named)  Ath-Ubhla  in  Fermoy.58  His 
attendant  asked  Mochuda  for  the  apple,  but  the  latter  refused  to  give 
it  saying — "God  will  work  a  miracle  by  that  apple  and  through  me 
to-day :  we  shall  meet  Cuana  Mac  Cailcin's  daughter  whose  right 
hand  is  powerless  so  that  she  cannot  move  it  from  her  side.  But 
she  shall  be  cured  by  the  power  of  God  through  this  apple." 
This  was  accomplished.  Mochuda  espied  the  child  playing  a  game 
with  other  girls  in  the  faithche  of  the  Lios.  He  approached  and 
said  to  her: — "Take  this  apple."  She,  as  usual,  put  forth  her  left 
hand  for  the  fruit.  "You  shall  not  get  it  in  that  hand,  but  take 
it  in  the  other."  The  girl  full  of  faith  tried  to  put  out  the  right 
hand,  and  on  the  instant  the  hand  became  full  of  strength  and 
blood  and  motion  so  that  she  took  the  apple  in  it.      All  rejoiced 


no  beACA  mo  cud  a. 

iat)  ip  An  niíopbúitt  pm.  AT)ubAipc  CuAnA  An  oi-óce  fin  pip  An 
mgin  : — "U05  pern  -oo  pogA  *oo  triACAib  pig  ha  TTlurhAn  -j  "oo 
geAbpA  "óuic  é."  A*oubAipc  An  mgeAn  : — "Hi  biA  peAn  AgAmpA 
acc  An  pe^n  -oo  plÁntng  mo  lÁrh."  "An  cluine  pint),  a  itlocu-OA," 
An  Cuaua.  "CAbAippi  An  mgeAn  T)ArhpA,"  An  TTIocu-oa,  "  Agup 
•00  béAppA  í  nA  mnAoi  pópcA  -oo  Dia  leÁp  plÁnAt)  a  U\m." 
Agup  015  CuAnA  An  mgion  .1.  ptAn^nAic,  mAille  pe  r\A  noigpeACC 
T  pé  nA  peApAnn  acá  An  bpuAC  nA  tiADAnn  pe  nAbAptAp  Hern. 
"oo  Dia  1  -oo  TTIocu-oa  50  bpÁc.  Agup  t)A  "ooctiApupgrjAtA 
mece  imj  Cuaiia.  Agup  *oo  pug  ÍTIocu-oa  An  mgeAn  leip  50 
1lAicm  -j  c«5  a  beACA  50  poconÁc  Ap  AbpoóAip  nA  ccAilleAó 
n-oub  Ann  nó  gup  tnonApbAT)  ó  píogAib  UeAttipAc  1TIocut>a  Af 
AóACAip  pém  ArhAit  "oo  clumpi-oe.  Agup  pug  teip  ptAn-onAic 
niAilLe  pé  cáó,  *j  An  ccuircoAc  ACAcpAó  pém  a  Uop  TTióp  "oo  ctnp 
ptAn-onAic  *oa  "oúcAij  lonup  50  ccuriroocAT!)  pi  peAllA  *oi  pern 
Ann.  Agup  -oo  currroAig  peAttA  -oeAllpAigceAC  a  cCUiAm 
T)Al,tÁin,  i  a  poppAipce  tnocu-OA  acá. 

Do  bí  tnocu"OA  pAn  ionnA*o  lonAp  curiroAig  pe  Liop  tTlóp, 
pt)t"oo  cionp5Ain  AiupeAbAT)  Ann,  -]  *oo  cuaIa  gut  nA  nTiAOine  "00 
bí  A5  léAgtoipeAóc  a  RAicm,  "]  AtmbAipc  pe  nA  "oeipgiobAt:— 
"Aicnim  gupAb  AnnpAn  1011AT)  po  *oo  -óéonAig  Dia  *otnnn  Áp 
mAimpcip   *oo    "oeAnArii."       Agup  bA  piop  pin  iApx)Ain. 

Lá  "oa  ccAini5  CoUmicitle  50  tlAitm  mAp  ApAib  ITIocwoa 
Agup  AT)ubAipc  pip: — "Ap  lontiitnn  leAcpA  An  cionAT)  pó  Abpmle"? 
"An  lonrhtnn,  50  *oeirhm,"  Ap  tTlocuTM.  AxmbAipc  Cotum- 
citte : — "  Í1Á  ctnpeAt)  opcpA  An  nro  AT>éAppA  pioc  .1.  nAC  Ann 
po  biAp  ceipeipge,  oip  eipeoóAit)  popmAt)  pig  éipeAnn  "j  AClomne 
pioc,  An  pupÁiteAtti  "opomge  x>o  ctéipcib  éipionn.  Agup  do 
"oeAnAiT)  cupA  T)ionApbAT)  av  An  lonnAT)  po."  Agup  ■opiApptng 
H1oóut)a  t»o  CoUmicitle  "oo  bi  nA  fAitf  pipeAtmAC: — "CÁ  hionnAt) 
eileAmbeATjA  ipeipge"?  A*oubAipc  Columcilte: — "An  cionnAt> 
AbpACA  cu  An  pluAg  AingeAt  "oo  rhultAC  Sléibe  5CUA  ^  An 
CAtAoip  Aip5ir>  acu  AgÁ  cógbÁil  teó,  -j  An  lorhÁig  óip  mnce,  An 
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thereat  and  were  amazed  at  the  wonder  wrought.  That  night  Cuana 
said  to  his  daughter:  "Choose  yourself  which  you  prefer  of  the 
royal  youths  of  Munster  and  whomsoever  your  choice  be  I  shall 
obtain  in  marriage  for  you."  "  The  only  spouse  I  shall  have,"  said 
she,  "is  the  man  who  cured  my  hand."  "Do  you  hear  what  she 
says  O  Mochuda,"?  said  the  king.  "Entrust  the  child  to  me," 
answered  Mochuda, "I  shall  present  her  as  a  bride  to  God  who  has 
healed  her  hand."  Whereupon  Cuana  gave  his  daughter  Flandnait, 
together  with  her  dowry  and  lands  on  the  bank  of  Nemh,  to  God 
and  to  Mochuda  for  ever.  Cuana  was  almost  incredibly  stout. 
Mochuda  took  the  maiden  with  him  to  Rahen  where  she  passed 
her  years  happily  with  the  religious  women  there  till  Mochuda 
was  expelled  by  the  kings  of  Tara  as  you  may  hear.  He  took 
Flandnait  with  him  (from  Rahen)  in  his  party  to  her  own  native 
region  that  she  might  build  herself  a  cell  there.  She  did  build 
a  famous  cell  at  Cluain  Dallain  in  Mochuda's  own  parish.59 

Previous  to  his  expulsion  (from  Rahen)  Mochuda  visited  the 
place  where  (later)  he  built  Lismore  and  he  heard  the  voice  of 
persons  reading  at  Rahen,  wherefore  he  said  to  his  followers  : 
"I  know  that  this  is  the  place  where  God  will  permit  us  to  build 
our  monastery."     This  prophecy  was  subsequently  verified. 

On  a  certain  occasion  Columcille  came  to  Rahen  where  Mochuda 
was  and  asked  him: — "Is  this  place  in  which  you  now  are  dear 
to  you?"  "It  is,  indeed,"  answered  Mochuda.  Columcille  said: 
"Let  not  what  I  say  to  you  trouble  you — this  will  not  be  the  place 
of  your  resurrection,  for  the  king  of  Erin  and  his  family  will  grow 
jealous  of  you  owing  to  machinations  of  some  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
and  they  shall  eventually  drive  you  hence."  Mochuda  questioned 
Columcille  who  had  a  true  prophetic  gift — "In  what  other  place 
then  will  my  resurrection  be"?  Columcille  told  him — "The 
place  where  from  the  summit  of  Slieve  Gua  you  saw  the  host 
©f  angels  building  a  city  of  silver  with  a  statue  of  gold  therein 
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bfuiAC  r\A  hAbAnn  ne  nAbAr>CAn  tleirh  ;  Ar  Ann  biAr  ceiféipge  *j 
Af\  An  CACAOip.  ^1^51*0 — ce.A5t.Air1,  -AineA"óon  eAcof«CA."  T)o  CU5 
tHoóti'OA  5Uf.  briof.  rin  1  cu5  motAt>  -j  stoine  t»o  T)ia. 

t,Á  eite  "oo  bí  tTloóuTDA  a  Haicw  -]  cAims  ctéifieAC  -j  mAnAc 
•oa  rhtuncif.  rein  A^rceAc  T)o  bi  mcAti  ^m  rAn  p.Ann  cuai*ó  *oon 
tfltmiAin  ;  *]  tdo  rtéACc  a  bpAjnAire  tYlocu'OA  mAf.  r-Á  t>éAr  x>onA 
niAncAib;  -Agur  A-oubAific : — "A  ACAip,"  ,An  ré,  "no  coirhtíonur 
5AÓ  nro  AT)ú£>r>Air  tiom  ó  An  tiAin  "ojMSbuf  cu  AftAicin,  -j 
AiceAnncA  An  Uije-AfuiA  t»o  fiéin  úifvo,  .acc  AriiÁin  50  ccugAr 
teAtn  bnÁCAif.  t)Arii  rem  ón  mbeAtA  ^ao^aIza  a  fVAib  fé  5An 
ceAT)  •otucfi."  "A"oeif.imri  f<ioc  50  píjúiin&Aú,"  Af.1Tlocu*o.A,  "t>á 
n"oeAócÁrA  .An  tntittAc  cntnc  -Aifvo  corh.Átt'o  teAT)  jgtAO  *oo  teigeAn 
r>Á  ccugcÁ  cusAmrA  5A6  troume  *oo  ctuinrm  *oo  gtACo,  nÁc 
*oititcrAinnri  noniie  ne.AC  *oíob  5An  An  gAbÁit  tnte  a  nAibro  An 
cnAbAi*ó."  A5«r  ^n  ccttiinrin  n^  rnbniACAn  rin  *oo  c^6>  vo 
cui5eA*oAr.  méi"o  1  teiceAT)  sjtÁr-A  ttloóu-OA  -j    ct»5A*o.An  sr-ÁrA 

T)0    T)1A. 

"Lá  eite  ^ccfÁc  e-Arp^inc  te  tiA  nAotrtcAóc  uaia  *oo  tó 
xVoubAif.c  1TloctiT)A  ne  nA  rn.Anc.Aib : — "11í  óAitreAm  ní"ó  Aniug  no 
50  néirceA*or^  rAOir°111  5AC  AOm  VÁ  teic  Agtnb  bin  "oo  CU15  r'on 
50  f\Aib  eArcÁijvoeAr  ^15  neAó  *oíob  ne  neAC  eite  x»on  cóirh- 
cionót."  -A5«r  cusr^T»  nA  bnÁicne  Abp-Aoirtnne  tnte  "óo. 
A*oubAinc  neAó  TDÍob  ne  TnoctroA  mA  f-AOir"oin  : — "11í  tnonrhtnn 
tiom  rém  T)o  riitntteóin  r1>  1  AT&  -A*ooAn  mo  neAt-ngnA-i)  *óo  AncAn 
céim  T»on  rhtnteAnn  ní  hÁit  teir  AneineA-oA  "oo  cogbÁit  nonA 
CAptnttib  1  ní  tiÁit  nÁ  nA  r^1c  "0°  tíonA"ó  x>on  rhin  nÁ  cugnArh 
tnmi  Agcun  r«^r.  <&SUV  ní  beA"ó  ^riiÁm  a£z  t)0  sui*  ré  5AÓ  ní"ó 
Ar  AnxMC  tiom  -j  ní  peAX>AnnA  aóc  *oo  pTrip  "Oia  cpéAX)  turn  a 
n*oeínionn  ré  rin-  ^5«r  AV  minic  r*11"^"1111  AbuAtA  nó  a 
e^ronótMigA'ó  50  r^5A1^  D^f  "OO."  AT)ubAifvc  moéu-OA,  "& 
bfvÁCAifv  5rÁt)Ai5,  A^eif.  An  y:Á\%,  "declina  a  malo  et  fac  bonum"  (b) 
.1.  reACA1n  An  cotc  A5ur  "oéAnA  ^n  rhAit;  va  feip  rm  "Oéinfi 
rriAit  X)on  rhtntteói|\  *j  ciocrAig  "oon  rtiAit  r,n  5°  n-oionsnA  pn 

(b)  Ps.  xxxvi.,  27. 
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on  the  bank  of  the  Nemh— there  will  your  resurrection  be,  and 
the  chair  of  silver  is  your  church  in  the  midst  of  them.""0  Mochuda 
believing  what  he  heard  thanked  and  glorified  God. 

As  Mochuda  on  another  day  was  at  Rahen  there  came  to  him 
a  priest  and  monk  of  his  own  community  from  the  northern  part 
of  Munster61 ;  he  made  a  reverence  as  was  the  custom  of  the  monks, 
in  Mochuda's  presence  and  said  to  him,  "Father,  I  have  complied 
with  all  your  commands  and  the  precepts  of  God  from  the  day 
I  left  Rahen  till  now — except  this — that,  without  your  permission, 
I  have  taken  my  brother  from  the  secular  life."  "Verily  I  say  to 
you,"  answered  Mochuda,  "if  you  were  to  go  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  and  to  shout  as  loudly  as  you  could  and  were  to  bring  to  me  all 
who  heard  the  cry  I  should  not  refuse  the  habit  of  religion  to  one 
of  them."  Hearing  these  words  all  realised  the  character  and 
extent  of  Mochuda's  charity  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  it. 

On  a  certain  day  about  vesper  time,  because  of  the  holiness 
of  the  hour,  Mochuda  said  to  his  monks : — "We  shall  not  eat  to-day 
till  each  one  of  you  has  made  his  confession,"62  for  he  knew  that 
some  one  of  them  had  ill  will  in  his  heart  zgiinst  another.  All  the 
brethren  thereupon  confessed  to  him.  One  of  them  in  the  course 
of  his  confession  stated :  "I  love  not  your  miller  and  the  cause  of  my 
lack  of  charity  towards  him  is  this,  that  when  I  come  to  the  mill 
he  will  not  lift  the  loads  off  the  horses  and  he  will  neither  help 
me  to  fill  the  meal  sacks  nor  to  load  them  on  the  horse  when 
filled.  And  not  this  alone  but  he  does  everything  that  is  dis- 
agreeable to  me ;  moreover  I  cannot  tell,  but  God  knows,  why  he  so 
acts.  Often  I  have  thought  of  striking  him  or  even  beating  him 
to  death."  Mochuda  replied,  "Brother  dear,  the  prophet  says — 
'  Declina  a  malo  et  fac  bonum.'  Avoid  evil  and  do  good.  Follow- 
ing this  precept  let  you  act  kindly  towards  the  miller  and   that 
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itiaic  "óuicfi,  1  50  mbeitíje  m  búp  ccÁipx>ib  gpAtiAC  Da  céile." 
Xt)A]\  pin  -oóib,  50  ceAtin  cpí  IÁ,  Agup  5AC  nít)  ^f  FeAPF  "opéAt) 
An  bpÁCAip  5A  ■óéAtiAtti  Aige  "oon  muilteóip.  |Ji'í>e.A"ó  níop 
peACAin  An  muilleóip  A"ópoiCbéApA  péin,  1  níop  peACAin  An 
bpÁíwip  a  puAt  *oo  pAn.  AoubAipc  ÍTIoóu'oa  An  cpe^f  IÁ  pip 
An  mbpÁCAip,  a  pAOipom  "oo  tAbAipc  t)o.  AmibAipc  An 
bpÁtAip: — "Apí  po  inpAoifom  a  AÉAip;  ní  tiionrhum  Liom  au 
mtnlleóip  póp."  AoubAipc  tttocuT)A,  "CLaoCLocait)  Atioóc  ^  ní 
CAitpií)  biA-ó  AtnAipioó  nó  50  iroeAÓA  t)á  lonnpui-óe  -|  cAitpí"óe 
Ap  Aon  fúi-óe  Aip  Aon  bóp-o  -j  beití"óe  m  bup  ccÁtp-oib  5pÁ"óACA 
ó  pin  AtnAó."  Agup  r>o  piopAD  pin;  óip  x>o  Uoiiaí)  au  iHAtiAé 
pin  ó  gpÁpAib  An  SbiopAit)  ílAomtA  cpé  poipceAT>Al  tt1ocuT)A. 
Agup  cug  glóip  -|  molAt)  do  ÍDocu-oa  triAp  do  ConnAipc  é  Ap  nA 
fOipblUSAT)  ó  gpÁpAib  Ati  SbiopAit)  VlAOim. 

1.Á  eite  t)o  bADAp  *oiAp  ifiAtiAó  *oo  rhAinipcip  ÍTIoóu-oa  Ag 
compAt)  pé  óéile,  Agup  T>on  cinéAl  t)peAcnAC  iat>.  "Acá/'  a^ 
piAT),  "ITIocu-oa  Á|vpAit)  50  móp,  5i"óeAt>  ní  gAp  "oo  bÁp  ■opÁ'SAil. 
Agup  Ap  T>eirhin  nÁc  pAgtAp  AteitéAT)  coit)Ce  Ati  umlAóc  iia 
AtroeA-óoibpeAÓAib.  A$up  *oá  mbeAt)  pé  gAn  beic  Atin  Af  neAó 
Aguinne  *oo  cojpAOi  wa  lontiAT)  -]  A\y  An  At)bAp  pin  mApbAmnA  é, 
óip  ní  bpuíge  péin  bAp  50  luAt."  Agup  bÁ  bí  ACcorhAiple 
Abpeit  An-oeipeA-ó  riA  boit>ce  pin  cum  iia  bAbAtin  ■]  AbÁCA-ó  1  a 
polAó  mAp  tiAó  pAgtAOi  a  piop  50  bpÁt.  Agup  pUApAT)Ap  tlA 
DIA15  p in  é  An  lonnAT)  UAigneAC  A5  -oéAtiArii  a  úptiAige  mAp  pÁ  béAp 

T)0.         Agtip  "OO  ÓeAíl5tAX)Ap  50  •OOCAtÍltAC  é,  AJUf  pugAtiAp   ApA 

mum  eAcoptA  cum  tiA  tiAbAnn  é.  Agup  cAptA  -óóitt  vÁ  bpeit 
Cum  tiA  bAbAnn  mAtiAó  cpÁibx>eAó  T)Áp  béAf  An  peitg  óoippeAgtA 
-00  cimpceAttugA-ó  5AÓ  noi"óCe.  Ajup  AT>ubAipc  piú  pin,  "CpéAD 
pin  beipcíje  lib"?  A"oubpAt)Ap  gupAb  éA"oui$e  "opoinge 
T)onA  mAtiCAib  X)A  mbpeit  "OÁ  níge  cum  nA  bAbAnn.  Agup  níop 
cpei"opiom  pin  a\k  nA  gutn  ón  SbiopAT)  tlAoitti.  Agup  At)ubAipc, 
"Cuipit)  t)íb  búp  nepe  50  bpAicimíp  é."  Agup  t>ob  éigion  t)óib, 
Ajup  Apé  eipe  ppít  Ann  pm  tT)ocuT)A.       Agup  "oob  é  An  mAOAÓ 
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charity  of  yours  will  move  him  to  charity  towards  you  and  ye 
shall  yet  be  steadfast  friends."  Things  went  on  thus  for 
three  days — the  monk  doing  all  he  could  to  placate  the  miller. 
Nevertheless  the  miller  did  not  cease  his  persecution,  nor  the 
brother  his  hate  of  the  miller.  On  the  third  day  Mochuda 
directed  the  brother  to  confess  to  him  again.  The  brother 
said: — "This  is  my  confession,  Father,  I  do  not  yet  love  the 
miller."  Mochuda  observed: — "He  will  change  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow he  will  not  break  fast  till  you  meet  him  and  you  shall  sit 
on  the  same  seat,  at  the  same  table,  and  you  shall  remain  fast 
friends  for  the  rest  of  your  lives."  All  this  came  to  pass  ;  for 
that  monk  was,  through  the  instruction  of  Mochuda,  filled  with 
the  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  he  glorified  and  praised 
Mochuda,  for  he  recognised  him  as  a  man  favoured  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

On  another  occasion  two  British  monks  of  Mochuda's  monastery 
had  a  conversation  in  secret.  Mochuda,  they  said,  is  very  old 
though  there  is  no  immediate  appearance  of  approaching  death — - 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  equal  in  virtue  or  good  works  will 
never  be  found — therefore  if  he  were  out  of  the  way  one  of  us  might 
succeed  him.  Let  us  then  kill  him  as  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
his  natural  death  within  a  reasonable  time.  They  resolved  there- 
fore to  drown  him  in  the  river  towards  close  of  the  following  night 
and  to  conceal  all  traces  so  that  the  crime  could  never  be  discovered. 
They  found  him  subsequently  in  a  lonely  place  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  pray.  They  bound  him  tightly  and  carried  him 
between  them  on  their  shoulders  to  the  water.  On  their  way  to 
the  river  they  met  one  of  the  monks  who  used  walk  around  the 
cemetery  every  night.  He  said  to  them:  "What  is  that  you 
carry"  ?  They  replied  that  it  was  portion  of  the  monastic  washing 
which  they  were  taking  to  the  river.  He  however,  under  the 
insistent  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  believed  them  not.  He 
said:  "Put  down  your  load  till  we  examine  it."  They  were 
constrained  to  obey  and  the  burden  proved  to  be — Mochuda. 
The  monk  who  detected  [the  proposed  murder]  was  the  overseer 
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fin  T>ob  feATtmAnnAc  if  -An  mbAite  fin.  Aguf  AT>ubAifC  50 
uuffioc,  "A  X)é  Af  otc  An  obuif  fin  *oo  tionfjAinbuif ." 
A*oubAifu  tTlOCU'OA  50  ciuin,  "A  rtnc  T)0  but)  mAit  T>ArhfA  fiux> 
*oimifu  ofm  oif  *oo  hAfméoijúAoi  me  iT)if  ha  mAifuifeACA 
nAomúA.  Aguf  "oo  bu*ó  otc  *oóiti)  fion  é,  óif  Af  AbfoúAf  tu-OAif 
t>o  f  eAc  AUigeAfnA  féin  t>o  bemif  A5  fÁjAit  peine  "oo  fiop  oif 
T)Ob  Ait  teo  mifi  "oo  cuf  cum  bÁif  lonnuf  50  mbei"oíf  Am 
lonnxvo  Of  cionn  mo  rhAnAC.  Aguf  ni  niAT>  nA  "O-Aome  mAtt- 
uijúe  úT),  nÁ  "OAome  "oon  cme  T)Á  bfuit  fiAT>,  buf  comAfbAt)A 
T)AmfA  50  bfÁu,  acu  Af  t>o  cenét  An  neic  ufé  Af  fAOf  tma 
me  biAf  feAf  mionnAi*o  T>om  eifi.  Aguf  ni  biA  mo  cACAin  50 
bfÁt  gAn  "Ofonj;  éigm  T>on  cme  t)f  eAtnAc  innce  fÁ  ha  nTnongAn- 
CAf  gAife  i  f AnAttiAT)  i  *oÁ  nÁc  biA  inAoin  ua  CAfbA  acc  fin." 
Aguf  An  neAó  fin  r>o  fAOf  1Docut)a  AfA  mitteAt)  Af  *oon  cme 
CiAffúigeAc    é,  1   Af  xríob  acáit>    corhAfbA'óA  -j    tucc   ionnAix> 

tTlOCU'OA  T)0  jf  éAf . 

T)o  bi  1Docu"oa  AbfAT)  "OAimfif  mAf  A"oubfAtnAf  tUAf  nÁf 
bÁit  teif  bA  nA  CApuitt  T)o  cógbAit  cuige  ónA  "OAomib  acc  AfiA*o 
a  m^nAig  T)0  bíot)  A5  forhAf  -]  A5  ffeACAf  ha  cAtrhAn  "oo  *j 
AfiAt)  "oiompcAfAt)  5AÓ  nít)  beifcíge  cum  nA  triAinifCfeAc  Af  a 
mum  féw.  UÁ11115  £ionAn  TlAom  Af.  cuAifc  cum  tTlocu-OA  Af 
cceAóc  T)o  ón  lloim  AncAn  fin  Aguf  fÁ  bfÁCAif  x>o  tttocu-oA  é. 
Aguf  t>o  fpfeAg  fé  tTlOCU'OA  -j  AT>ubAifc: — "A  tTlOCU'OA,"  Af 
fé,  "  cféAT)  uim  a  ccuififfi  mogfAme  buf  nAinmiotcAt) 
bfui-oeAttiAt  Af  nA  T>Aomib  acá  ua  nAinmiotCAib  féAfúncA? 
Aguf  guf  Af  Af  on  T)o  cfucmg  /Oia  jac  Ainrmtce  eite  ?  Aguf , 
Af    *oeimm,    uác    CAitfeADfA    biAt)    if    An    mbAite    fo    nó    50 

CCÓJjbAf     All     "OOCAf     ÚT>     "OÍOb."         AgUf     "00     AOnCUIg     tTlOCU'OA 

Anonóif  pionAin  *oonA  mAnóAib  "OAitfi  -|  CApAitt  cuca  ó  nA  "OAoinib 
-j  1AT)  fern  "oo  beic  f  AOf  ón  mojftnne  A"oubf  AiriAf .  tK\  "oiaij  fin 
lomopfo  t>o  gAb  cfócAife  An  uAb  TlAomuA  Laocaoiii  "oo  TTIocu-oa 
1  *0Á  rhAnóAib  Af  fon  nÁ  5AbAiT>íf  bA  nÁ  fpféit)  cuca,  -j  CÁ11115 
50  IxAitm  ■)  cug  X  mbA  f icóeAT)  *|  CAfb  "\  "oif  f  ACCAif eA"OA  "j  "oif 
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of  the  homestead.  He  said  mournfully,  "My  God,  it  is  a  dreadful 
work  you  are  about."  Mochuda  said  gently: — "Son,  it  were 
well  for  me  had  that  been  done  to  me  for  I  should  now  be 
numbered  among  the  holy  martyrs.  And  it  were  bad  for  them 
(the  two  wicked  monks)  for  it  is  with  Judas  the  betrayer  of  his 
Lord  they  should  be  tortured  for  ever,  who  had  desired  my 
death  for  their  own  advancement.  Neither  these  wretched  men 
themselves  nor  anyone  of  their  nation  shall  be  my  coarb  for  ever, 
but  my  successors  shall  be  of  his  race  through  whom  God  has 
rescued  me.  Moreover  my  city  shall  never  be  without  men  of  the 
British  race  who  will  be  butts  and  laughing-stocks  and  serve  no 
useful  purpose."  The  person  who  saved  Mochuda  was  of  the 
Ciarraighe  race  and  it  is  of  that  same  people  that  the  coarbs  and 
successors   of  Mochuda  have  commonly  been  ever  since.63 

Mochuda  refused  for  a  long  while,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  accept  cattle  or  horses  from  anyone ;  it  was  the  monks  them- 
selves who  dug  and  cultivated  the  land  and  they  did  all  the  haulage 
of  the  monastery  on  their  own  backs.  St.  Fionan64  however  who 
was  a  kinsman  of  Mochuda  and  had  just  returned  from  Rome, 
came  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to  the  monastery.  He  reproached 
Mochuda  saying:  "Mochuda,  why  do  you  impose  the  burden  of 
brute  beasts  upon  rational  beings  ?  Is  it  not  for  use  of  the  latter 
that  all  other  animals  have  been  created?  Of  a  truth  I  shall  not 
taste  food  in  this  house  till  you  have  remedied  this  grievance." 
Thenceforth  Mochuda — in  honour  of  Fionan — permitted  his  monks 
to  accept  horses  and  oxen  from  the  people  and  he  freed  them 
from  the  hardship  alluded  to.  Sometime  later  the  holy  abbot, 
Lachtaoin,65  compassionating  Mochuda  and  his  monks  because 
of  their  lack  of  cattle  paid  a  visit  to  Rahen  bringing  with 
him  a  gift  of  thirty  cows  and   a  bull,  also  a  couple  of   cattle- 
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t>Anf\ACCAineA'óA  leir.  Agur  An  rroul  AscomgAfl  An  tMálue  t>ot 
x>o  fÁgAib  aX)á  AmonnAT)  uAigneAó  óin  níon  £>Áit  teif  AbfMicrm 
Aige.  Agur  "oo  chUAi"ó  -péin  *oon  rhAiniron,  *j  "oo  teig  cemneAr 
mAn  bAT)  e&t>  cuige  -j  TMAttn  bAinne.  Aguf  "oo  chuAró  -An 
mimorcfiÁlúije  "oo  froiltfiuje^'o  t>o  tTlocu-oA  50  nAií>  t,ACCAem 
ceinn  -j  gun  i^fv|\  bAinne  T)Á  ól.  AoutiAinc  ITIocu'da,  roijteAó 
T>o  tionAt)  "otufge;  "]  "oo  ninneAt)  AmtAit).  Agur  *oo  beAtinAij; 
An  cuirge  1  X)o  cLaocto  a  mbAinne  mitif  nuA  é  aitiaiI  bA  í  AnuAin 
rm  "oo  bleA-o-pAije  é.  Agur  "oo  cuineAt)  cum  Laccaoiti  é  Agur 
•oo  Aitin  gtif  bAinne  -pfíc  50  *oiAt)A  é.  Agur  t>o  beAnnAij;  ^fíf 
An  bAinne  é  -j  T)0  ctAocto  au  tufge  é  mAn  t>o  bí  noime.  Agur 
A"oubAinc: — "ílí  uirge  acc  bAinne  t)0  lAnnAf."  Ajjur  -OAitnif  An 
ceAócAine  AbpAgtiAire  CÁ1C  uile  An  tiro  fin.  Agur  A"oubAinc 
"Laccac-ui: — "Af  rriAit  An  mAtiAc  tttocuT)A  gitjexvó  ní  •óiongnAi'o 
a  corhAnbA  bAirme  *oon  uifge."  Agur  At>ubAinc  jur  Ati  ceAó- 
CAine: — "Gi|\ig  50  1T)ocut>a  -j  inmr  -oo  nÁc  CAifrpeAt)rA  biA"ó  in> 
An  t>Aite  fo  nó  50  ngeAbAni  fé  cuige  An  -oeinc  cujAfA  cum  da 
mAtiAc."  T)o  jeAtt  THocu'oa  50  ngeAbA-ó,  -]  *oo  cu^a*  ha  t)A 
"í  ua  neAccAineA-oA  T)o  mAtióAib  1TIocu-oa  "]  *oo  comAf\cui5eAT)An 

tlA  neAOCAIfeA-DA  T)Ólb  1AT).      AgUf  AT)UbAinC  tTloCU'OA  UA  geAbAg 

-pe  rm  cuige  acc  Anonóin  t-ACCAoin  50  %eAX)&T)  ia*o.  A*oubAinc 
"LAócAom  :    (<t)iAiT)  fAi*ót)f\eAf,   Aguf  lomAT)    fpféi-oe  *|    triAoine 

•OOmAíTOA    Ag    tUCC    C10nt1A1T)    T>0    jnéAf    Ó    AU1UJ    AmAC     "]     blATO 

iomA"o  T)Aoine  cnÁt>Aix)  cfvé  biocA  if  An  cacai^  Af  ajaa^a  cú  óum 
mme,  óin  x>o  'óeÁncAn  tnonnAnbA-ó  Af  ah  lonnAT)  fo."  Agur 
t)pA5Ait)  tACCAom  An  t)Aile  iAn  ccAbAipc  beAnnoccum  ^ém  dá 
6éite  1  iaj\  cceiteAbnAt)  -j  1A|\  cceAngAt  cÁijvoeArA  7  cumAinn 
*oóib. 

An  Aimrin  -pogmAin,  lomonno,  CÁ11115  a  freAtmiAtiAC  50 
HIoóu'oa  1  *oinnif  *oo  50  nAbAT)An  ua  juipc  A5  x>ut  "oeAfbuit) 
a  mbuAUA  "j  uaó  pAjAt)  meitiot.  AxiubAifu  THc-cutm  : — "imtig 
mAitte  fie  río"ó,  a  bnÁCAi^,  "j  "oo  X)é&\\A.  T)ia  t»UAnuróte  mAiue 
T)uic."     Aguf  bA  pon  fin,  óin  CAngAXtAn  Ainjil  T)e  iomt)A  cum 
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men  and  two  dairymaids.  Coming  near  Rahen  he  left  the 
cattle  in  a  secluded  place,  for  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be 
seen.  Thereupon  he  went  himself  to  the  monastery  and  simu- 
lating illness  requested  a  drink  of  milk.  The  house  steward 
went  to  Mochuda  to  tell  him  that  Lachtaoin  was  ill  and 
required  milk.  Mochuda  ordered  the  steward  to  fill  a  pitcher 
with  water  and  bring  it  to  him — and  this  order  was  executed. 
Mochuda  blessed  the  water  which  immediately  was  changed  into 
sweet  new  milk  apparently  of  that  day's  milking.  He  sent  the 
milk  to  Lachtaoin  but  the  latter  identified  it  as  milk  miraculously 
produced  ;  he  in  turn  blessed  it  with  the  result  that  it  was  changed 
back  again  into  water.  He  complained: — -"It  is  not  water  but 
milk  I  have  asked  for."  The  messenger  related  this  fact  publicly. 
Lachtaoin  declared  : — "Mochuda  is  a  good  monk  but  his  successors 
will  not  be  able  to  change  water  into  milk,"  and  to  the  messenger 
he  said — "  Go  to  Mochuda  and  tell  him  that  I  shall  not  break  bread 
in  this  house  until  he  accept  the  alms  which  I  have  brought  to  the 
community."  On  Mochuda  agreeing  to  accept  them  he  handed 
over  the  cattle  and  dairymen  to  the  monks  of  Rahen  and  the 
stewards  took  charge  of  them.  Mochuda  said  thereupon,  that  he 
should  not  have  accepted  the  cattle  but  as  a  compliment  to 
Lachtaoin.  Lachtaoin  replied: — "From  this  day  forward  there 
will  be  plenty  cattle  and  worldly  substance  in  your  dwelling-place 
and  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  holy  people  in  the  other  place 
whence  you  are  to  depart  to  heaven  (for  you  will  be  exiled  from 
your  present  home)."  After  they  had  mutually  blessed  and 
taken  leave  and  pledged  friendship  Lachtaoin  departed. 

Once,  at  harvest  time,  the  farm  steward  came  to  Mochuda 
complaining  that,  though  the  crop  was  dead  ripe,  a  sufficient 
number  of  harvesters  could  not  be  found.  Mochuda  answered : 
"Go  in  peace,  dear  brother,  and  God  will  send  you  satisfactory 
reapers."     This  promise  was  fulfilled,  for  a  band  of  angels  came 
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An  jui|\u  t>ob  Aibcíge  *|  no  bA  rhó  *oonA  goncAitt  -j  *oo  beAnr au 

é    50    lUAC,    "J    T»0    Ú10tt1An5A"OAn    An    AOn     lOntlAT).        Aguf    *oob 

lonngAnuAó  leip  nAniAncAib  rin,  gi-óeA-ó  t>o  tuigeA'OAn  gunAb 
ó  T)ia  cÁmij;  fin.  Agur  cugA-OAf.  SfiÁrA  -j  mouvó  t>o  "Óia  ~\ 
T)o  ITIocu-oa. 

T)o  bí  umlÁiT)  rriAnAc  TTIoctTOA  An  rhéAT>  pti  "oa  nAbnAt)  -An 
neAó  but)  fine  no  bpeAnn  aco  nip  An  neAC  eile  Unje  Afi  An 
cceme  50  n-oionjjnA-ó  fé  rm.  T)Á  •oeAnbAí)  rin  t>o  bÁT)An 
•onomg  T>onA  bp.Áicnib  LÁ  ne  bAjAi-o  AnÁm  *ooltriiú5A-ó  ir  An 
uAriiA  Aguf  AT>ubAinc  bnÁúAin  "oíob  ne  bnÁúAin  *oob  óijje  mÁ 
é  pém: — "AuÁ  An  cAnÁn  T)Á  lorgAt)  "|  pniotÁit  é  50  tuAt." 
/Agtif  *oo  bí  ftuArAT»  lAfunnn  aco  te  ucogbAToir  An  €AnÁn  Af 
An  uAttiA  -j  níon  pníc  An  cnÁt  -pm  í.  Aguf  níon  féAó  lomonno 
An  bpÁtAin  05  T)on  ueitie  t>o  bí  aa  tAf At)  AtnbeAt  nA  tiuAriiA  aóc 
T)o  jlAC  An  UAfÁn  *|  -oo  Aúntns  é  "da  tÁttiAib  *]  ní  *óeA|\nAi5 
ufcóit)  Af,  T)orhAn  *oo.  Lá  eite  "oo  bAT>An  rriAncAig  ÍHocu-oa  Ag 
•oeAnAtti  timuloiT)!  tÁirh  nir  An  Abumn  "00  bí  unit)  An  mbAite. 
Agur  *oo  gAin  neAó  Ánr  Ai"ó  aco  bnÁtAin  05  "OAn  bAmm  CotmÁn 
cum  oibne  éigm.  T)éin5eA*OAn  t»á  CotmÁn  "oeAg  Leir  An  Aongut 
fin  cum  nA  tiÁbAnn  Af.  p on  ColmÁn  "oo  jAinm  Agur  nÁc  T>ubnA"ó 
CotmÁn  •oÁip.igte  aco.  Agur  T)ob  frotttif  urhlAóc  rhAnAó 
TDocut)A  *oe  fm. 

Agur  bA"ó  món  An  urnlA  *j  AbpoigT)e  mA  cuemneAfAib  -j 
inA  eAflÁmcib  mAn  "oeAnbcAn  AmAnAC  x>íob  aja'  fitmíf  cnun'iA 
a  cnéAócAib  a  cuinp  if  An  crlíge  mA  "óéAig  *]  nÁn  éAgAon  *j  tía^ 
mmf  é  "oo  neAc  "j  nAf.  fstnf.  -oá  obuin  t>a  noimmc,  gi-oeAt)  *oob 
folluf  á\\a  píogAin  50  f.Aib  fé  eAflÁmceAó  óin  *oo  cnuAit) 
Aóofp  ACCAOite  50  mó|A.  Aguf  *oo  ^Ab  c^uaja  *j  cfocÁife 
rhó|\  nA  bfÁitfe  "óo.  Aguf  -opApiAuij  1Doóut)a  *óe,  pÁ  péin  a 
úrhtA  *]  AjMAglA,  cútr  a  eAftÁmce.      t)©  CAirbeÁin  Ati  bnÁtAif 

ACAOlb  "ÓO,  "J  1AX)  A|\  nA  tlgeAflflAt)  te  gAt)  "DO  bí  f06j\UA1"Ó  CAIflf . 
T)piApf>Alg    tTIOÓUT)A    C1A    t)0    |\ín    Atl    f-OT)    neAttltflÓCAIfVeAÓ    *oo- 

■putAing   fo    one.     A"oubAinc   An    mAnAó : — "tÁ   t>o  bAmAn   A5 
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to  the  ripest  and  largest  fields,  reaped  and  bound  a  great  deal 
quickly,  and  gathered  the  crop  into  one  place.  The  monks 
marvelled,  though  they  knew  it  was  God's  work  and  they  praised 
and  thanked  Him  and  Mochuda. 

The  spirit  of  obedience  amongst  Mochuda's  monks  was  such 
that  if  any  senior  member  of  the  community  ordered  another 
to  lie  in  the  fire  he  would  be  obeyed.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
— some  of  the  brethren  were  on  one  occasion  baking  bread 
in  an  oven  when  one  of  the  monks  said  to  another  younger 
than  himself,  "The  bread  is  burning:  take  it  out  instantly." 
There  was  an  iron  shovel  for  drawing  out  the  bread  but  the 
brother  could  not  find  it  on  the  instant.  He  heeded  not  the  flames 
which  shot  out  of  the  oven's  mouth  but  caught  the  hot  bread 
and  shifted  it  with  his  hands  and  suffered  no  hurt  whatever.66 
On  another  day  the  monks  were  engaged  in  labour  beside  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  monastery.  One  of  the  senior  monks 
called  upon  a  young  monk  named  Colman  to  do  a  certain  piece 
of  work.  Immediately,  as  he  had  not  named  any  particular 
Colman,  twelve  monks  of  the  name  rushed  into  the  water.  The 
readiness  and  exactness  of  the  obedience  practised  was  displayed 
in  this  incident. 

Great  moreover  was  their  meekness  and  patience  in  sickness 
•or  ill-health  as  appears  from  the  case  of  the  monk  out  of 
the  wounds  of  whose  body  maggots  fell  as  he  walked ;  yet  he 
never  complained  or  told  anyone  or  left  his  work  for  two  moments 
although  it  was  plain  from  his  appearance  that  his  health  was 
declining,  and  he  was  growing  thinner  from  day  to  day.  The 
brothers  pitied  him  very  much.  At  length  Mochuda  questioned 
him — putting  him  under  obedience  to  tell  the  truth — as  to  the 
cause  of  his  decline.  The  monk  thereupon  showed  him  his  sides 
which  were  torn  by  a  twig  tied  fast  around  them.  Mochuda  asked 
him  who  had  done  that  barbarous  and  intolerable  thing  to  him. 
The  monk  answered: — "One  day  while  we  were  drawing  logs  of 
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CAnAing  mAi"oe  nómóin  ón  ccoitt -]  x>o  bnir  mo  cmorté  rnéAT)  ha 
peAT)mA  T>o  bi  onm  Agur  t>o  tuic  mo  léme  ném  corAib  ;  t»o 
connAinc  ne^ó  *oa  nAib  -Am  "OiAij  fin,  Agur  T>jMif5  An  gAT»  fo 
can  mo  tAobAib  coimce-Atin  rm  ionnup  gun  mon5*M*o  peoil  mo 
CAOib  hato."  AT)ub.Ainc  TDocwoa: — "CneAT>  mm  n.Án  rgAOilir 
péin  An  5AT)"?  Ax)ub*Mnc  ^n  mAUAC,  "tlÁc  tiom  pém  An  conp 
ro  i  An  neAó  "oo  cuin  onm  é  nAn  fgAoit  é."  Agur  *oo  bi 
bliA"óAW  lomlÁn  ó  t>o  cuineAt)  An  5AT)  CAinip  j;ur  AnuAin  pn. 
A"oubAinc  ttloctTOA: — "Ar  món  An  piAn  •opuitmgir,  a  bnÁtAin, 
-óguf  AfVA  fon  fin  bío*ó  T)0  nojA  ajat»  rlÁmce  cuinp  nó  AnmA 
•opAg^it  Annoif  te  *otit  cum  nA  beACA  fíonnúije."  A"OUbAinu 
fion: — "CféAT)  T>ob  Ait  liomrA  T>o  beic  An  An  fAogAt  f o "  ! 
Agup  no  tog  "out  cum  mrhe.  Agup  An  ngAbÁit  cfAcn^immu 
*I  coimAomeAC  t>o  t)o  chUAi-o  *oo  cum  rurhe. 

UÁimg  IA  eile  50  1TIocut>a  beAn  t>á\\  bAinm  t)nig  7  a  tÁm 
éirtmgte  Aice  nÁn  bpéi"oin  té  AUÓ50Á1I  ó  ua  CAOb,  *|  a  -pe^n  té. 
Agur  *oo  5ui,óeA'OAn  ITIocu-oa  pón  tÁim  *oo  ftÁnugATi).  Agur 
"oo  bí  An  bean  conn^c  aucau  rin.  Agup  x>o  fín  1T1ocu"oa  a  tÁm 
te  núbAtl  cúice  m^n  r>o  nín  le  hingin  Cuaua,  ne  £lAn*onAic. 
Agur  AX)ubAinc  "AeleAuÁ,"  An  fé,  "ctun  au  lÁm  eAflÁn  a\\ 
ceAnn  An  úbAitl,  fo."  Agur  *oo  cuin  m*\n  A*oubAinc  tTlocu"OA. 
Agur  T>o  gtAC  An  cúbAtt  Af  AlÁim  -j  t>o  bí  rtÁn  -j  m^n  t>o  bU\ir 
rí  An  cúbAtt  T)o  cuirmi$  a  coinnceAp  gAn  cemneAf,  gan 
•oocArhAt.     Agur  "oo  cuAT)An  ua  CC15  mAille  5Ain"oeAóuf. 

Amuit  *oo  CAnngAin  au  •pÁi'ó  Colum  Cuitle  -j  m6fvÁn  "oo 
nAoríiAib  eite  *oo  tnocuT)A  a  lonnAnb^t)  a  íL\itm,  cÁimg  Ríg 
CeAmnAc,  tDlÁcrhAC  hiac  Ao-óa  StÁine,  "j  T)iAnmui"o  AbnÁtAin,  "j 
ctéini$  eile  x>o  mumcin  CIuaua  neAnAinT)  tdo  funÁil  ontA 
1Do6ut)a  t)o  lonnAnbA-ó.  Aguf  AX>ubfAT)An  nir  : — ""pÁgAibp  An 
bAile  fo  Agur  An  CAlAm  uile,  Agur  "oeAUA  lonnAT)  "ouic  péin." 
AT»ubAinu  tTloóu'OA: — ''Af  Ann  ro  but)  Áit  'OAtfifA  mo  be^tA  "oo 
cnioonujAt)  Aguf  ACÁim  mónÁn  "oo  bUA*ónAib  a  feinbíf  x>o  X)ia 
Ann  n^ó  [be^g  (?)]  fwiAgrA  cmoó  mot)  beAdiAt).     Agur  [^n]  An 
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timber  from  the  wood  my  girdle  broke  from  the  strain,  so  that  my 
clothes  hung  loose.  A  monk  behind  me  saw  this  and  cutting  a 
twig  tied  it  so  tightly  around  my  sides  that  it  has  caused  my 
flesh  to  mortify."  Mochuda  asked — "And  why  did  you  not  loosen 
the  twig"  ?  The  monk  replied — "Because  my  body  is  not  my 
own  and  he  who  tied  it  (the  withe)  has  never  loosed  it."  It  was 
a  whole  year  since  the  withe  had  been  fastened  around  him. 
Mochuda  said  to  him: — "Brother,  you  have  suffered  great  pain; 
as  a  reward  thereof  take  now  your  choice — your  restoration  to 
bodily  health  or  spiritual  health  by  immediate  departure  hence 
to  eternal  life."  He  answered,  deciding  to  go  to  heaven: — "Why 
should  I  desire  to  remain  in  this  life."  Having  received  the 
Sacrament  and  the  Holy  Communion  he  departed  hence  to  glory. 

There  came  to  Mochuda  on  another  occasion  with  her  husband, 
a  woman  named  Brigh  whose  hand  lay  withered  and  useless  by  her 
side  :  she  besought  the  saint  to  cure  her  hand.  Moreover  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time.  Mochuda  held  out  an  apple  in  his 
hand  to  her  as  he  had  done  before  to  Flandnait,67  the  daughter  of 
Cuana,  saying — "Alleluia,  put  forth  your  nerveless  hand  to  take 
this  apple."  She  did  as  she  w$s  told  and  took  the  apple  from 
his  hand  and  was  cured  ;  moreover  as  she  tasted  the  fruit  parturition 
came  on — without  pain  or  inconvenience,  after  which  [the  pair] 
returned  to  their  home  rejoicing. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Columcille  and  other  holy 
men  that  Mochuda  should  be  expelled  from  Rahen  the  king  of 
Tara,  Blathmac,  the  son  of  Aodh  Slaine,  and  his  brother  Diarmuid68 
came,  together  with  some  clergy  of  the  Cluain  Earaird 69  community, 
to  carry  out  the  eviction.70  They  said  to  him"  Leave  this  monastery 
and  region  and  seek  a  place  for  yourself  elsewhere."  Mochuda 
replied — "In  this  place  I  have  desired  to  end  my  days.  Here  I 
have  been  many  years  serving  God  and  have  almost  reached  the 
end  of  my  life.     Therefore  I  shall  not  depart  unless  I  am  dragged 
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-A-óti)Afv  fin  ní  puigeAm  An  tionnA-orA  munA  ccAnAingteAtt  An 
LÁmAi£>  50  hAiriróéonAc  Af  me,  óin  ní  "oeAgmAireAc  "oo  feAnóin 
An"oeineAT)  ÁbeAt&  50  nAtnócAt)  fé  r>Á  *óéoin  Af  au  ionnAT> 
AmbeAt)  fé  ne  nAimrin  f  a-oa."      'OiompúijeA'OAn  ua  nuAirte  rin 

50  tH,ÁUtTIAC    "]  T>0  ninriAT)    CAfAOIT)  ttlOCU-OA  50  pAttrA  ACCÁrAlti 

lom-c-A  mr.  Agur  T)o  5úi5e-A*oAfv  é  50  cciocpA-ó  péin  *oo  rsnior 
Wí)ocut>a,  ó  tiác  *oeAnnnAiT)  ontAfAn  a  -pÁstt-Áit.  UÁini5  lomonno 
An  TÍ5  5°  f06^1*0  tfidfi.  At)uti>Ainc  1TIocut)a  ne  ua  mAncAi£> 
AtriAiL  pÁiT),  ne  cceAóu  T>on  níj,  "A  tinAitne  5nÁT)ACA,"  An  ré, 
"olUfiúiji'ó  £>ún  neineA-óA  -j  ceAnglAi-o  ^AX>,  Af  geAnn  [50  x>tioc- 
■pAm]  pineigion  -j  gluAiriocc  onuiti  ó  tijeAnnAOitj  An  CAlríiAn  fo, 
T>o  "óéAnAiT)  tiun  monAnbAt)  "j  bún  ntnoúcun  Af  tiún  nionnAT»  péin." 
UÁ1T115  lAnum  An  níj  -j  AtinÁitin  1  mónÁn  -oúAirliti  eite  téo.  Agur 
T)onineAT)An  córhntHT)e  Accompojup  1lAicin.  Agur  t>o  cui|\  ati 
níj    a   tinAicin,   .1.   T)iA|MnuiT),    mAitle   mónÁn    eite   *oionnAnt)AT) 

ITIOCU'OA,    1     T)Á    CUn    Af    All     mt>Alte    T)Á    A1tf)*OéOin,     Ó1|\    T)0     §At> 

'OiAnmui'o  x>o  lÁim  50  nTnongnAT)  pé  rm.  Agur  a^  AtfilAit)  puAin 
fé  THoctfOA  A5  únnAigúe  if  An  coinm  Agur  T>pAnnuig  tDocu-OA 
•óe  ciT)  tnm  AccÁimg  f é  cé  x)o  £>í  A-por  Aige.  AmitiAinc  T)iAnmui-o 
gunAb  é  "btÁtmAC  An  níg  *oo  cuin  é  t>á  gAtiÁit  rion  An  lÁníi  t>a 
t>neic  Af  An  ccACAin  -]  r>Á  ic-nnAnbA'ó  Af  An  tní'óe  mLe.  "'OéAUA 
mÁ"ó  Áit  t>uiu,"  a]a  ITIocuda,  "óin  ACAmAOfone  otlAtri  cum  5AÓ 
nró  T)putAn5  An  sjvvó  Cníorc."  A"OUt)Ainc  T)AinmuiT>: — "Ap 
T)eimin  nÁc  "oiongAnfA  50  bpÁc  a  teicei"o  'OAin'oUge;  "oémet)  An 
cé  coigéojiAf."    AtDuttAi^u  TTIocu-oa: — a,Oo  jeAttA  ctifA  ptAiceAf 

X)é,  *J  t)1A1"Ó  CÚ  AT)  f1j  50  tUAC   AtllOnnAT)   "OO  tDjlÁCAp,   1   An   AgAlt) 

lompúijeAf  cú  úAimri  ní  •oiulupAi'ófí  |ie  nAoit)e  50  bpÁc,  Aguf 
An  c-im"óeAH5At>  ~\  An  Aitif  x>o  t>éAnA"ó  An  níj  "ótuu  Annuo 
Annoir  An  fon  nÁn  cníocnui*óir  An  nit)  cum  AccAngAif  nAóAi-ó  fí 
a  motAt)  -j  Ácclú  "óuicfi,  "j  An  fon  gun  rmuAunr  olc  t>o  *óeAiiAm 
X)ArhfA  -j  gun  táollmugcA  óuige  cú  mÁ  óáó  ní  jeAbA  t>o  riiAc 
níge  ca|a  téif."  T)o  óuai-ó  T)iAnmui"o  gur  An  níg  "j  "oo  mnif  nÁ|\ 
f  éAT)  unóóiT)  An  •oorhAti  "oo  *óeAnAm  "oo  ITIoóuda.     A"outoAinc  An 
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hence  by  the  hands  against  my  will,  for  it  is  not  becoming  an  old 
man  to  abandon  easily  the  place  in  which  he  has  spent  great  part 
of  his  life."  Then  the  nobles  returned  to  Blathmac  and  they 
made  various  complaints  of  Mochuda,  accusing  him  falsely  of  many 
things  ;  finally  they  asked  the  king  to  undertake  the  expulsion 
personally,  for  they  were  themselves  unequal  to  the  task.  The 
king  thereupon  came  to  the  place  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue. 
Alluding  prophetically  to  the  king's  coming,  previous  to  that  event, 
Mochuda  said,  addressing  the  monks  : — "Beloved  brothers,  get 
ready  and  gather  together  your  belongings,  for  violence  and 
eviction  are  close  at  hand  :  the  chieftains  of  this  land  are  about 
to  expel  and  banish  you  from  your  own  home."  Then  the  king, 
with  his  brothers  and  many  of  the  chief  men.  arrived  on  the  scene. 
They  encamped  near  Rahen  and  the  king  sent  his  brother  Diarmuid 
with  some  others  to  expel  Mochuda  and  to  put  him  out  by  force — 
which  Diarmuid  pledged  his  word  he  should  do.  It  was  in  the 
choir  at  prayer  that  Diarmuid  found  Mochuda.  Mochuda,  though 
he  knew  his  mission,  asked  Diarmuid  why  he  was  come  and  what 
he  sought.  Diarmuid  replied  that  he  came  by  order  of  King 
Blathmac  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  put  him  out  of  that 
establishment  and  to  banish  him  from  Meath.  "Do  as  you 
please,"  said  Mochuda,  "for  we  are  prepared  to  undergo  all 
things  for  Christ's  sake."  "By  my  word,"  answered  Diarmuid, 
"I  shall  never  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime;  let  him  who  chooses 
do  it."  Mochuda  said  : — "You  shall  possess  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  you  shall  reign  in  your  brother's  stead  and  your  face 
which  you  have  turned  from  me  shall  never  be  turned  from  your 
enemies.  Moreover  the  reproaches  which  the  king  will  presently 
cast  upon  you  for  not  doing  the  work  he  has  set  you,  will  be  your 
praise  and  your  pride.  At  the  same  time  as  a  penalty  for  your 
evil  designs  towards  me  and  your  greater  readiness  to  drive  me 
out,  your  son  shall  not  succeed  you  in  the  sovereignty."71 
Diarmuid  returned  to  the  king  and  told  him  that  he  could  do  no 
injury   to   Mochuda.     The   king   retorted   [sarcastically   and]    in 
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fvíg  50  jreAnsAó: — "TluAnAií)  rm  a  "ÓiAnmunD."  A"out>Ainc 
TMAnrnuTo: — "Ar  mAtt  rm  t>o  geAll  ttlocu-OA,  óglÁc  T)é,  *óArh." 
T>iAnmui*o  UuAnATO  ATteintije  nir  ó  rm  ruAf  óin  AT>uttnA"OAf\ 
uite  niAn  rholA"ó  "óo  AnempeAóc  Af  píon  gunAt»  TLuAnAit). 

Ar  Ann  "oo  cuineAT>An  iia  huAirte  pin  cnAnncun  e&T)Apt& 
pém,  *oa  peAóum  cia  t>ío5  tdá  noiceA"ó  LÁrh  T)o  cun  a  1TIocu*oa 
-p-AjtAip  An  níj  t>a  tAnn  Aingc  ahiac  Af  An  rr>Ainir  uin .  Agur  "oo  tuic 
An  cnAnncun  Ain  AincmneAó  CluAnA  tilonAijvo.  Agur  "oo 
CUA1T)  An  níj  Agur  é  pém  -j  rnónÁn  *oo  "úAoinitt  LÁi*one  téo  rAn 
rriAinircin.  Agur  £UAnAT>An  1Docut)a  7  a  t>nÁitne  50  nuile  pan 
eAglAif.  A"outi>Ainc  neAó  rAi'ótnn  aco  T>An  í)Ainm  CnonÁn  t>o 
gut  Án*o : — "IDeAnAit)  50  tu  At  An  nró  cum  a  ccÁngAtjAn." 
AtmbAinc  ttlocu'OA: — "T)o  $eAt>A  cufA  t>Ár  50  lUAt  51"ÓeA"Ó  Art 
An  fon  50  cuugAif  AtmfA  lonróA  "oAtfirA  An  jnÁt)  Cniorc  -]  50 
nAi£>  cu  ceAnnfA  CAontiAnAC  niom  gur  Arnug  biAit)  *oo  fiol 
fAi"Dt>ip  50  tonÁc."  Agur  *oo  píonA"ó  Ant)uti>Ainc.  peAn  eite 
*t>Án  Ainm  T)uIac  *oo  ia"óai5  fé  run,  T)Á  rúilit).     Agur  *oo  ja£> 

Ag   5Á1|Ae  *]  A  -pAnAttlAT)  £A  ITIOCU-OA.       A*OU£>AinC   1t)OCU"OA  : — "Af 

niAn  rm  t)iAf  cú  50  cnic  T>o  tieAtA  An  teAtfúil  ■]  uú  A5  5<íine 
T)o  gnÁit  "j  t>iAi"ú  mónÁn  •oo'o  crliocc  mAn  rin."  tleAó  eite  r>íot> 
"OÁn  £>Ainm  CAitóe  *oo  nm  Aií)t>inréoineAcc  *]  conncnÁcc  An 
H1oóut)a.  AT)ut)Ainc  TnocuT)A: — "geAbATo  T)ipnueniA  50  tUAt 
cú  -j  gAtAn  puAit  1  T)0  jeAbAin  bÁr."  Agur  CAnlA  rm  mAn 
•pm,  1  Af  ionróA  "oiob  "óá  cuAnlA  olc  *]  T>noópA5t)AtA  cné  nA 
nAin"oti5te  -pém  t»u"ó  óóin  *oo  6aoi  AncAn  fin.  Aguf  triAn  "oo 
connAinc  An  níg  fin  t>o  gAtt  peAng  món  é  A^ur  "oo  cuai-ó  ^éin  -] 
At»  ÓtuAnA  neAnAin"o,  1  *oo  jtACATDAn  tÁrh  jaca  tToume  *oo 
tTlocu'OA,  "i  *oo  tAnAmgeATiAn  téo  é  Af  a  CAtAin  AmAó  50 
neAronóinAó,  míorho"óArhuit,  -j  r>o  nmeATiAn  ArhumnceAn  au  nít) 
ceA"í)nA  né  mtunnuin  ttloou-oA.  Aguf  "oo  ¥>ÁX)A\i  it)in  pn  Aguf 
rhnAoi  Ag  CA01 1  Ag  OfnA"óAil  -j  a  nuAllgútiA  f eAónóm  au  tiAile  m 
5A6  nÁint»  An  ua  monnAnbA-ó  50  heAfonónAó  Af  a  ccAtAn  "j  Af 
a  mt)Aite  péin.     51>óe'A,;í)  *°ol)  lonróA  x>onA  flUAjAit»  A5Á  nAiti 
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anger,  "What  a  valiant  man  you  are,  Diarmuid."  Diarmuid 
replied: — "That  is  just  what  Mochuda  promised — that  I  should 
be  a  warrior  of  God."  He  was  known  as  Diarmuid  Ruanaidh 
thenceforth,  for  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  with  one  voice — 
truly  he  is  valiant  (Ruanaidh). 

Next,  the  nobles  present  cast  lots  to  decide  which  one  of  them 
should  go  with  the  king  to  lay  hands  on  Mochuda  and  expel 
him  from  the  monastery.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  Herenach  of  Cluain 
Earaird.72  He  and  the  king  accompanied  by  armed  men  went  to 
the  monastery  where  they  found  Mochuda  and  all  the  brethren 
in  the  church.  Cronan,  a  certain  rich  man  in  the  company,  shouted 
out,  "Make  haste  with  the  business^  on  which  you  are  come." 
Mochuda  answered  him — "You  shall  die  immediately,  but  on 
account  of  the  alms  which  you  gave  me  for  love  of  Christ  and  on 
account  of  your  uniform  piety  heretofore  your  progeny  shall 
prosper  for  ever."  That  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Another 
man,  Dulach  by  name,  winked  mockingly  with  one  of  his  eyes  ; 
moreover  he  laughed  and  behaved  irreverently  towards  Mochuda. 
Mochuda  said  to  him  : — "Thus  shall  you  be — with  one  eye  closed 
and  a  grin  on  your  countenance — to  the  end  of  your  life  ;  and  of 
your  descendants  many  will  be  similarly  afflicted."  Yet  another 
member  of  the  company,  one  Cailche,  scurrilously  abused  and 
cursed  Mochuda.  To  him  Mochuda  said  : — "Dysentry  will  attack 
you  immediately  and  murrain  that  will  cause  your  death."  The 
misfortune  foretold  befell  him  and  indeed  woeful  misfortune  and 
ill  luck  pursued  many  of  them  for  their  part  in  that  wrong 
doing.  When  the  king  saw  these  things  he  became  furious  and, 
advancing — himself  and  the  abbot  of  Cluain  Earaird — they  took 
each  a  hand  of  Mochuda  and  in  a  disrespectful,  uncivil  manner, 
they  led  him  forth  out  of  the  monastery  while  their  followers  did 
the  same  with  Mochuda's  community.  Throughout  the  city  and 
in  the  country  around  there  was  among  both  sexes  weeping,  mourn- 
ing, and  wailing  over  their  humiliating  expulsion  from  their 
own  home  and  monastery.     Even  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the 
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king  were  many  who  were  moved  to  pity  and  compassion  for 
Mochuda  and  his  people. 

One  of  Mochuda's  monks  had  gout  in  his  foot  and  for  him 
Mochuda  besought  the  king  and  his  following  that  he,  as  he  was 
unable  to  travel,  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  monastery  ; 
the  request  was,  however,  refused.  Mochuda  called  the  monk  to 
him  and,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  commanded  the  pain  to  leave 
the  foot  and  to  betake  itself  to  the  foot  of  Colman,73  the  chieftain 
who  was  most  unrelenting  towards  him.  That  soreness  remained 
in  Colman's  foot  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  monk  however  rose 
up  and  walked  and  was  able  to  proceed  on  his  way  with  his 
master. 

There  was  an  aged  monk  who  wished  to  be  buried  at  Rahen  ; 
Mochuda  granted  the  request,  and  he  received  Holy  Communion 
and  sacred  rites  at  the  saint's  hands.  Then  he  departed  to  heaven 
in  the  presence  of  all  and  his  body  was  buried  at  Rahen  as  he  had 
himself  chosen  that  it  should  be. 

Leaving  Rahen  Mochuda  paid  a  visit  to  the  monastic  cemetery 
weeping  as  he  looked  upon  it ;  he  blessed  those  interred  there  and 
prayed  for  them.  By  the  permission  of  God  it  happened  that  the 
grave  of  a  long  deceased  monk  opened  so  that  all  saw  it,  and, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  grave,  the  tenant  of  the  tomb  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice  :  "0  holy  man  and  servant  of  God,  bless  us 
that  through  thy  blessing  we  may  rise  and  go  with  you  whither 
you  go."  Mochuda  replied: — "So  novel  a  thing  I  shall  not  do, 
for  it  behoves  not  to  raise  so  large  a  number  of  people  before  the 
general  resurrection."  The  monk  asked — "Why  then  father,  do 
you  leave  us,  though  we  have  promised  union  with  you  in  one 
place  for  ever"  ?  Mochuda  answered: — -"Brother,  have  you  ever 
heard  the  proverb — necessity  is  its  own  law.  Remain  ye  therefore 
in  your  resting  places  and  on  the  day  of  general  resurrection  I 
shall  come  with  all  my  brethren  and  we  shall  all  assemble  before 
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the  great  cross  called  '  Cross  of  the  Angels'74  at  the  church  door 
and  go  together  for  judgment."  When  Mochuda  had  finished,  the 
monk  lay  back  in  his  grave  and  the  coffin  closed. 

Mochuda,  with  his  following,  next  visited  the  cross  already 
mentioned  and  here,  turning  to  the  king,  he  thus  addressed  him  : — 
"Behold  the  heavens  above  you  and  the  earth  below."  The  king 
looked  at  them;  then  Mochuda  continued: — "Heaven  may  you 
not  possess  and  even  from  your  earthly  principality  may  you 
soon  be  driven  and  your  brother  whom  you  have  reproached, 
because  he  would  not  lay  hands  on  me,  shall  possess  it  instead  of 
you,  and  in  your  lifetime.  You  shall  be  despised  by  all — so  much 
so  that  in  your  brother's  house  they  shall  forget  to  supply  you 
with  food.  Moreover  yourself  and  your  children  shall  come  to  an 
evil  end  and  in  a  little  while  there  shall  not  be  one  of  your  seed 
remaining."  Then  Mochuda  cursed  him  and  he  rang  his  small  bell 
against  him  and  against  his  race,  whence  the  bell  has  since  been 
known  as  "The  Bell  of  Blathmac's  Extinguishing,"  or  "The  Bell  of 
Blathmac's  Drowning,"75  because  it  drowned  or  extinguished 
Blathmac  with  his  posterity.  Blathmac  had  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters  but,  owing  to  Mochuda's  curse,  their  race  became 
extinct.76  Next  to  the  prince  of  Cluain  Earaird  who  also  had 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  he  said  :  "You  shall  be  a  servant  and  a 
bondman  ere  you  die  and  you  shall  lose  your  territory  and  your 
race  will  be  a  servile  one."  To  another  of  those  who  led  him 
by  the  hand  he  said  : — "What  moved  3^ou  to  drag  me  by  the  hand 
from  my  own  monastery"  ?  The  other  replied  :— "It  pleased  me 
not  that  a  Munster  man  should  have  such  honour  in  Meath."  "I 
wish,"  said  Mochuda,  "that  the  hand  you  laid  on  me  may  be 
accursed  and  that  the  face  you  turned  against  me  to  expel  me 
from  my  home  may  be  repulsive  and  scrofulous  for  the  remainder 
of  your  life."  This  curse  was  effective  for  the  man's  eye  was  there- 
upon destn^ed  in  his  head.  Mochuda  noticed  that  some  of 
■Columcille's  successors  and  people  from  Durrow,  which  was  one  of 
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Columcille's  foundations,  had  taken  part  in  his  eviction.  He 
thus  addressed  them: — -"Contention  and  quarrelling  shall  be 
yours  for  ever  to  work  evil  and  schism  amongst  you — for  you  have 
had  a  prominent  part  in  exciting  opposition  to  me."77  And  so  it 
fell  out. 

The  king  and  his  people  thereupon  compelled  Mochuda 
to  proceed  on  his  way.  Mochuda  did  proceed  with  his  disciples, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  seven  in  number  (and  as  many  more  they 
left  buried  in  Rahen).  Moreover,  many  more  living  disciples  of 
his  who  had  lived  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  were  already  dead. 
All  the  community  abounded  in  grace  :  many  of  its  members 
became  bishops  and  abbots  in  after  years  and  they  erected  many 
clmrches  to  the  glory  of  God.78 

Understand,  moreover,  that  great  was  the  charity  of  the 
holy  bishop,  as  the  following  fact  will  prove  : — in  a  cell  without 
the  city  of  Rahen  he  maintained  in  comfort  and  respectability 
a  multitude  of  lepers.  He  frequently  visited  them  and  ministered 
to  them  himself — -entrusting  that  office  to  no  one  else.  It  was 
known  to  all  the  lepers  of  Ireland  how  Mochuda  made  their 
fellow-sufferers  his  special  care  and  family,  and  the  result  was 
that  an  immense  number  of  lepers  from  all  parts  flocked  to  him 
and  he  took  charge  and  care  of  them.  These  on  his  departure 
from  Rahen  he  took  with  him  to  Lismore  where  he  prepared 
suitable  quarters  for  them  and  there  they  have  been  ever  since79 
in  comfort  and  in  honour  according  to  Mochuda's  command. 

As  Mochuda  and  his  people  journeyed  along  with  their  vehicles 
they  found  the  way  blocked  by  a  large  tree  which  lay  across  it. 
Owing  to  the  density  of  underwood  at  either  side  they  were  unable 
to  proceed.  Some  one  announced  : — "There  is  a  tree  across  the 
road  before  us,  so  that  we  cannot  advance."  Mochuda  said  :  "In 
the  name  of  Christ  I  command  thee,  tree,  to  rise  up  and  stand  again 
in  thy  former  place."  At  the  command  of  Mochuda  the  tree  stood 
erect  as  it  was  originally  and  it  still  retains  its  former  appearance, 
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ó  fin  ua  éfut  fern,  Aguf  ACÁ1T)  cIoca  lonroA  fónA  bun  a 
ccuimmugAT)  ha  miofbuitte  fe. 

Ace  T>ob  éigion  *oo  imceAcc;  -j  An  oit>ce  "OfÁs-Aitt  ft1ocuT)A 
TlAitm  if  Ann  *oo  bi  if  An  ccill  fe  nAbAfCAf  *Ofuim  Ctnlmn. 
A5COi5Cfic  tTlttrhAn  -j  "LdigeAti  7  ClAnnA  tléitt,  5i"oeAt)  if 
Ant)útAi5  ClAnnA  tléill  acá  fí  a  bpeAfAib  CeAtt  "|  Af  innce 
azá  TtAicin.  Aguf  Af  Ann  fA  T)fuim  Cuitmn  fm  -oo  bí  An  CAb 
nAOtiitA  T)o  'oeAttfAigeA'ó  *oo  miofbtnlXib  .1.  t)Aff-"pirm.  Aguf 
Af  nA  mÁfAc  T)o  iriocuT>A  ASAijif  CiAfÁm,  -j  An  omce  inA  "01^15 
if  An  cACAif  a  bfuil  CfonÁn  Annoif  .1.  1lof  Cfé.  Aguf  -oo  bi 
An  oiX)ce  fm  Ann  ^An  AOTúeAcc  56  *oo  bi  cuife  Aige  ó  Cfon^nr 
oif  "do  uttrhtng  CfonAn  a  ftnpéAf  "oo.  Aguf  *oo  émigit)  fin 
•out  t>á  c^iciorh  oif  AT)ub.Aifc: — "An  cé  no  feAÓAin  nA  I1Á0151X) 
7  *oo  fin  feAttA  "oo  a\\  móm  fÁfAig  AbfAt)  ó  các,  nÁc  fAcbAt) 
*oá  ftí$e  ctnge  acc  guf  cófA  "úo  piAfOAOi  ah  fÁfAig  *oo  beic 
mAf  Aoi'úib  Aige  An  Áic  T)Aoine."  0"O  cuaLato  CfonAn  fin 
CÁ1H15  50  iriocwoA  7  -oo  feAc^m  (t>o  coriiAifle  tllocwoA)  An 
ciomiAT)  AfAib  fé  a\\  au  tnóín,  7  *oo  comAfcuig  fé  fém  -j 
tTlocuoA  mAimfcif  Aguf  eAgUMfe  -oo  Allof  Cfé.  Aguf  *oo 
fm  CACAif  móf  Ann  Abfuil  fém  A"ólAicte.  T)o  ceitebAif 
ÍTlocti'OA  t»o  CfoiiAii  1  -oo  ^ao  cfé  6ile  7  cÁmig  cum  iv\  cacjiac 
fío5A  fe  nAbAfCAf  CAifiot.  Af  11A  mÁfAó  CÁ11115  ati  fíj  .1. 
^Ailbe,  mAf  Af Aib  TTIocu-oa  -7  no  tAifg  ionnA*o  "oo  a  iToiongnAt) 
fé  eAglAif  *oo  curiroAC.  A*oubAifc  TTIocuda: — "I1í  ceAtníij- 
teAp  t)umn  ó  T)ia  cómnuióe  "oo  *óéAnAm  ah  aoiii  ionnAO  no 
50  foióiom  An  cionnA*o  T)o  geAUAt)  mnnn  ó  iia  nAOtfiAib." 

Af  Annpn  cÁngA-OAf  ccaóca  ó  fíj  LAige^n  50  fíg  llluriiAn, 
1  t)o  gúi'óeA'OAf  é  *oo  bfíj  a  cumAinn  7  Afomn  te  j\íg  t,AigeAii 
•out  x)o  cugnArii  "óo.  Aguf  50  f  AbA"OAf  leAú-Cuum  7  au  jtAnn 
cuai"ó  -o6ifinn  A5  ceAóc  7  móffluAj  teo  "oo  liutleAt)  ÍAigion. 
Af  AmtAi"ó  *oo  bí  ^Ailbe  Ann  fin  Agjuf  AfúL  uia  eÁgmuif  7  níof 
teig  An  nÁife  x>o  x>ut  Accóigcfíó  7  é  leAtóAOó.  ó"o  óonnAifc 
IYIoou-oa    méA"o    nÁife   An    fí£    *oo    beAtinAij    AfúL   7    x>o    óuif 
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and  there  is  a  pile  of  stones  there  at  its  base  to  commemorate 
the  miracle. 

It  was  necessary  to  proceed  ;  the  first  night  after  Mochuda's 
departure  from  Rahen  the  place  that  he  came  to  was  a  cell  called 
Drum  Cuilinn,80  on  the  confines  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Clanna 
Neill,  but  actually  within  Clanna  Neill,  scil.  : — in  the  territory  of 
Fearceall  in  which  also  is  Rahen.  In  Drum  Cuilinn  dwelt  the 
holy  abbot,  Barrfhinn,  renowned  for  miracles.  On  the  morrow 
Mochuda  arrived  at  Saighir  Chiarain81  and  the  following  night  at 
the  establishment  where  Cronan  is  now,  scil.  : — Roscrea.82  That 
night  Mochuda  remained  without  entertainment  although  it  was 
offered  to  them  by  Cronan  who  had  prepared  supper  for  him. 
Mochuda  refused  however  to  go  to  it  saying  that  he  would  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  visit  a  man  who  avoids  guests  and  builds  his 
cell  in  a  wild  bog  far  from  men  and  that  such  a  man's  proper  guests 
are  creatures  of  the  wilderness  instead  of  human  beings.  When 
Cronan  heard  this  saying  of  Mochuda  he  came  to  the  latter, 
by  whose  advice  he  abandoned  his  hermitage  in  the  bog  and  he, 
with  Mochuda,  marked  out  the  site  of  a  new  monastery  and  church 
at  Roscrea.  There  he  founded  a  great  establishment  and  there 
he  is  himself  buried.  Mochuda  took  leave  of  Cronan  and,  travelling 
through  Eile,83  came  to  the  royal  city  named  Cashel.84  On  the 
following  day  the  king,  scil.  : — Failbhe,85  came  to  Mochuda  offering 
him  a  place  whereon  to  found  a  church.  Mochuda  replied  :  — "It 
is  not  permitted  us  by  God  to  stay  our  journey  anywhere  till  we 
come  to  the  place  promised  to  us  by  the  holy  men." 

About  that  same  time  there  came  messengers  from  the  king 
of  Leinster  to  the  king  of  Munster  praying  the  latter,  by  viitue 
of  league  and  alliance,  to  come  to  his  assistance  as  Leath-Chuinn 
and  the  north  were  advancing  in  great  force  to  ravage  Leinster. 
This  is  how  Failbhe  was  situated  at  the  time  :  he  had  lost  one 
of  his  eyes  and  he  was  ashamed  to  go  half-blind  into  a  strange 
territory.  As  soon  as  Mochuda  realised  the  extent  of  the  king's 
diffidence  he  blessed  the  eye  making  on  it  the  sign  of  the  cross 
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cotfiAftA  riA  cfoice  céAfUA  tufte,  -j  t>o  bi  flÁn  AbptAgnAife 
caic.  Aguf  *oo  ceileAbAif  ttloctcoA  -j  An  fig  "í>Á  céile  Aguf 
*oo  óuait)  ^ac  trouine  *oÁoib  ajia  conAif  fém.  UÁ11115  An  fig 
Agtif  oonót  AfluAig  T)fOf\CAcc  t-AigexMi  ó  nA  néijjeAn. 

Aguf  t>o  fÁimg  HIocu-oa  foime  cfé  ttlufgfAoi  Oiftif, 
Aguf  *oo  gAb  cigeAfnA  da  cife  fin  é  mAilte  honóin  rhóif, 
AcóÁn  AAintn,  1  cug  An  bAite  fe  nAbAftAf  1fiL  t>o,  1  t>o 
beAnnAig  tTlocuT)A  é,  Aguf  a  fíol.  Aguf  cÁimj;  Ann  fém  if 
nA  T)éifib.  Aguf  *oo  gAb  cfé  íhúige'  "péirmonn,  Aguf  -oo  fin 
córhnúnje  ah  Aft>  t)féAnumn  Af  bf  uac  nA  Siúife.  Aguf  cÁimg 
ctnge  Ann  fin  ftlAoloccAif  fig  nA  nT)éifi  Aguf  nA  tuiAf Ail  eite 
*oa  rhuinncif  "oo  bi  A5C05AT)  "j  AneAfAoncA  móf  fif  Acimp- 
ceAll,  pmnn.  Aguf  "oo  fío-ouij  1TIocut)a  *oo  ceAT)  *Oé  eACOftA, 
Agiif  T)0  teig  féig  A5  imceAóc  ia*o.  A^uf  cug  tTlAotoccAif  An 
peAf^nn  fin  *oo  tTloctroA.  Aguf  *oo  cótriAfCAig  feAtlA  Ann 
Aguf  aca  Anmg  nA  bAile  móf  fé  nAbAftAf  AfT>  fMonnAm  A5Á 
bptnt  poffÁifce  móf  *]  onóif  AnAinm  1TIocut)a.  T)o  conAifc 
beAn  ttlAotoccAif  Aiflmg  *j  Afí  fÁ  beAn  *oo  CucmiceAf  itige^n 
fig  THurhAn,  pÁilbe  "piAnn,  .1.  eAtcA  ■oéAHAc  f  ó  Áitle  A5  eiciollAX) 
ófA  cionn,  1  é^n  aco  but)  mó  "j  bA  bÁille  mA  Aceile.  Agtif  no 
teAnAiT)íf  nA  héoin  eite  é,  Aguf  *oo  túfti  fé  An  ucc  An  fig, 
ITlAotoccAif .  Aguf  a\\  neifge  Af  a  coT)Ia  -01  T)o  Aitfif  "oon  fig 
5AÓ  nit)  AT)  conAifc.  A"o«bAifC  An  fig: — "A  beAn,  if  rru\it  An 
Aiflmg  at)  óonnAifdf  "]  Af  geÁff  50  ccoittilíonfAf  i;  AfiAT)  Ati 
eAnltnt  at)  conAicif  if  An  &e\\ — 1T1ocut)a  1  AtfiAtiAis  Aif  fiobAl  ó 
TIaiciii.  A^uf  Afé  An  uéAn  Af  onóifíge  T)iob,  ITIocutm.  Aguf 
Afé  mAf  "oo  fuig  fé  Am  uccfA,  lonnAT)  a  eiféifge  bu\f  AgumfA 
Am  CAtAiti.     Aguf  biAi"ó  SfÁfA  mófA  t)iiinne  *|  T)Áf  ccAtAiti  "oe 

fin."  AgUf     "OO     fiopAT)     AtilAlL     AT)UbA1fC     All     fig     fiOfAOtTOA 

Aiflmg  AmnÁ  fíofAotTOA. 

Lá  eile  cÁimg  tTloótiT)A  mAf  AfAib  ttlAoloóCAif  T)Á  íAj\f aiT) 
Aif  lonnAT)  AiTOion5iiA*ó  fe  féig  teif  a  niAinifcif  T)o  cúiítdaó. 
AT)ubAifC  ttlAOlocticAif : — "tlí  béiT)if  lé  pobAl  móf  AicfeAbAt) 
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and  it  was  immediately  healed  in  presence  of  all.  The  king  and 
Mochuda  took  leave  of  one  another  and  went  each  his  own  way. 
The  king  and  his  hosting  went  to  the  aid  of  Leinster  in  the  latter's 
necessity.86 

Mochuda  journeyed  on  through  Muscraige  Oirthir87  the  chief 
of  which  territory  received  him  with  great  honour.  Aodhan  was 
the  chief's  name  and  he  bestowed  his  homestead  called  Isiol88  on 
Mochuda,  who  blessed  him  and  his  seed.  Next  he  came  into  the 
Decies.89  He  travelled  through  Magh  Femin90  where  he  broke  his 
journey  at  Ard  Breanuinn91  on  the  bank  of  the  Suir.  There  came 
to  him  here  Maolochtair,92  king  of  the  Decies,  and  the  other  nobles 
of  his  nation93  who  were  at  variance  with  him  concerning  land. 
Mochuda  by  the  grace  of  God  made  peace  amongst  them,  and 
dismissed  them  in  amity.  Maolochtair  gave  that  land  to  Mochuda 
who  marked  out  a  cell  there  where  is  now  the  city  of  Ardfmnan, 
attached  to  which  is  a  large  parish  subject  to  Mochuda  and 
bearing  his  name.  The  wife  of  Maolochtair,  scil.  : — Cuciniceas, 
daughter  of  Failbhe  Flann,  king  of  Munster,  had  a  vision,  viz.  : — 
a  flock  of  very  beautiful  birds  flying  above  her  head  and  one  bird 
was  more  beautiful  and  larger  than  the  rest.  The  other  birds 
followed  this  one  and  it  nestled  in  the  king's  bosom.  Soon  as  she 
awoke  she  related  the  vision  to  the  king  ;  the  king  observed  : 
"Woman  you  have  dreamed  a  good  dream  and  soon  it  will  be 
realised ;  the  flock  of  birds  you  have  seen  is  Mochuda  with  his 
monks  coming  from  Rahen  and  the  most  distinguished  bird  is 
Mochuda  himself.  And  the  settling  in  my  bosom  means  that  the 
place  of  his  resurrection  will  be  in  my  territory.  Many  blessings 
will  come  to  us  and  our  territory  through  him."  That  vision  of  the 
faithful  woman  was  realised  as  the  faithful  king  had  explained  it. 

Subsequently  Mochuda  came  to  Maolochtair  requesting  fiom  him 
a  place  where  he  might  erect  a  monastery.  Maolochtair  replied  : 
"So  large  a   community  cannot  dwell  in   such  a  narrow  place." 
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Ann  fo  a\\a  cúrhAinse."  AT>ubAifvc  ITIocu-oa: — "T)ia  t»o  cuifv 
pmne  Ag^-or a  -j  £oiltreocnAi,o  T)un:ri  <in  oonnAT)  bup  íomóubAVó 
TDuinne."  xVoubAinc  An  fvíjg: — "AcÁ  ionn*yo  Agum  *oo  teACCAOifr 
Sleibe  jCua  a\\  bnuAó  riA  tleime  *j  if  gAf  1-Afg  -]  coitt  x>o,  Aguf 
acA  eAgtA  o|\m  50  bpuit  ré  cuniAng."  AmibAinc  ITIocu'oa: — 
Tlí  bpuit  ré  cumAng  -7  azá  AbAinn  -j  iAfg  Ann,  -]  acA  "oá 
CAf\n5Aifie  "óumne  \\é  bAimrip  fADA  gu^Ab  Ann  biAf  Án  neif- 
éifvjje."  Ar  Ann  fin  cug  ITlAotoccAifi  An  -peA^Ann  fin  *oo  'Óia 
*]  t»o  ITIocu'oa  AbpAjnAipe  rhójiÁn  X)Aome  .1.  Lior-tTlóp.  Agup 
if  Ann  -do  curh*OAi5  ITIocu'oa  a  CAúAip  lAjvoAin.  Agtif  -oo 
beAnnAig  ITIocu'oa  An  píg  Agup  a  beAn  -j  AnuAifle  *]  Abpobuil,  -] 
Afi  cceiteAbp..AT)  *oóib  -j  Ap  tia  onopujAX)  uaca  uile  *oo  T)iju5 
•oionnpinge  a  ftíje  CAppnA  Sléibe  jCua  -]  cum  nA  ciite  pe 
n,AbAj\CAn  CeAll  CloctiAip..  Agup  "oo  ultmuij;  nAOtti  nA  citte 
fin  fmpéAn  *oo  péip  atMciU,  t>o  ITIocu'oa  .1.  TÍIucua  1íliAnAin, 
1  ní  fUMb  T)0  "Dig  A1ge  T>A  f\Alb  x»o  mAncAib  A5  tDocti-OA  ACC 
bAimtle  teAnnA.  Agup  t>o  bí  ITIocu'oa  jjonA  mumncin  cpí  tA. 
"j  cjaÍ  boi^ce  Ann  fin  1  tio  CA-pAm^eA'ó  An  cad  nAótiiCA,  .1. 
1Tloctu\,  m  Vin-o  a^  au  mb.Aip.1lte  Apoigtíb  beAgA  *oon  tucc 
ppiouAtuim  T)0  péip.  mAn  f Ang^-OAn  a  leAp,  Agup  níop  Ui5Ai*oe  Ati 
bAf  Aitte  pór  acc  "oo  bí  A5  pÁp  Amuil  *oo  bí  auoLa  ó  beAnAchCAm. 
6leAf.  x\p  Ann  pm  AT>ubAipc  neAó  t>á  rhAncAib  lé  ITIocu'oa: — 
'"Oá  tipuiiujeA'ó  pib  pip  au  bpleAT)  fo  *oo  óAiúiorh  but)  pA"OA  bup 
ccorhnume  Ann  fo,  ói|\  cAmig  "oo  tícólAicib  *Oé  11A6  tujAiTie 
í  ACCA1ÚCeAf\  "01."  "Af  píofv  fin,  A  b^AÚAIf,"  AfV  fllocu-oA,  "i  Af 
mici*o  *oumn  imceAcc."  Aguf  x>o  5luAifeA*0A|\  cum  ua  ft-í$e, 
1  CU5  ITIucua  1TliAnAin  é  -pém  *j  AionnA*ó  do  'Óia  Aguf  t>o 
lilocuDA  50  bnAc.  Aguf  a\\  immceAóc  "oo  ITIocu'oa  "oo  tfAig 
An  bAijulte  50  "oeAfgAib. 

Aguf  "oo  gtuAif  ITIocu'oa  ponrie  cum  ha  hAbAnn  j\e 
nAbAftAp  Tléim  1  cum  An  Aca  |\e  iu\bA|\tA|\  At-1T1éAt)0in  -j_tií 
péA'opA'ó  *oume  a  "out  acz  fnAmuí'óe  nó  *oume  \\ó  lAit)i|\  ah 
Aimfin    úiof.mAi5  móif  -]  AcueAfbAó    fAmpAm  -|  acc]\Ai$    iíia|\a. 
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Mochuda  said :  "God,  who  sent  us  to  you,  will  show  you  a 
place  suited  to  us."  The  king  answered  : — "I  have  a  place,  con- 
venient for  fish  and  wood,  beside  Slieve  Gua  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nemh  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  large  enough."  Mochuda  said: — 
"It  will  not  be  narrow;  there  is  a  river  and  fish  and  that  it 
shall  be  the  place  of  our  resurrection."  Thereupon,  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses,94  the  king  handed  over  the  land, 
scil.  : — Lismore,  to  God  and  Mochuda  and  it  is  in  that  place 
Mochuda  afterwards  founded  his  famous  city.  Mochuda  blessed 
the  king  and  his  wife  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  all  the 
people  and  taking  leave  of  them  and  receiving  their  homage 
he  journeyed  across  Slieve  Gua  till  he  came  to  the  church  called 
Ceall  Clochair.95  The  saint  of  that  church,  scil.  : — Mochua 
Mianain,96  prepared  a  supper  for  Mochuda  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
but  he  had  only  a  single  barrel  of  ale  for  them  all.  Although 
Mochuda  with  his  people  remained  there  three  days  and  three 
nights  and  although  the  holy  abbot  (Mochua)  continued  to  draw 
the  ale  into  small  vessels  to  serve  the  company,  according  to  their 
needs,  the  quantity  in  the  barrel  grew  no  less  but  increased  after 
the  manner  of  the  oil  blessed  by  Elias.97  Then  one  of  the  monks 
said  to  Mochuda,  "If  you  remain  in  this  place  till  the  feast  ends 
your  stay  will  be  a  long  one  for  it  (the  entertainment)  grows  no 
smaller  for  all  the  consumption."  "That  is  true,  brother,"  said 
Mochuda  and  it  is  fitting  for  us  to  depart  now."  They  started 
therefore  on  their  way  and  Mochua  Mianain  gave  himself  and  his 
place  to  God  and  Mochuda  for  ever.  On  Mochuda's  departure 
the  ale  barrel  drained  out  to  the  lees. 

Mochuda  proceeded  till  he  reached  the  river  Nemh  at  a  ford 
called  Ath-Mheadhon 98  which  no  one  could  cross  except  a  swimmer 
or  a  very  strong  person  at  low  water  in  a  dry  season  of  summer 
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bin  céix)  An  tÁn  rtiAf  a  An  AjAit)  An  cffotA  fin  50  tior-TTlóp  CÚ15 
riiíle  AngAf  "oo.  Aguf  "oo  bí  An  tÁn  mAfiA  ^ncAti  fin  Ann.  Aguf 
AfiAT>  Da  cúfgA  cum  An  Át  a  t>á  riiAnAC  •oo  mumon  1Í)ocut)a 
.1.  ÍTIuIua  1  ColmAn  -j  t>o  bí  1T)ocu-oa  An  -oeineAt)  ÓÁ1Ó;  "J 
*oiompúij;eAT)An  cuige  1  AT)ubnA*OAn  nÁn  bpéiTnn  An  Abumn  "oo 
"out  guf  An  cnÁig.  A*oubAinc  ttlocu-OA: — "  U15TÓ  An  Ainm 
bun  cUijeAnnA  1ofA  Cniofc  noun  cáic  cnix»  An  muin  óin  Afe 
pem  An  crUge  -j  An  finmne  *]  An  oeACA."  TTlAn  x>o  cuAUvoAf 
fin  Aitne  ITIoctroA  *óíob  A"oubAinc  ITI0U1A  né  ColmÁn  : — "Cia 
"oíoo  "óionjADAf  cuf  a  An  fnuic  AnuAf  nó  fnuic  An  rhAfA  Aniof "  ? 
AmibAinc  CoLmÁn: — "CoirgeAT)  5AÓ  neAC  An  nit)  bur  gAf  "oo"  ; 
1  "oo  bi  tTlotuA  "oon  CAob  fuAf  Aleit  An  cfnotA  -j  ColmAn  t>o 
teic  An  rriAnA.  A"oubAifC  tTlolUA  ne  ColmÁn: — "Uoinmifgfi  An 
muin  T)Á  fiobAl  nÁT)úncA  "]  cunméof5AT)fA  An  ffuuc."  A$uf 
"oo  cuAT)An  t>o  "out  ua  tiAbAnn  tTiAitté  cneix>iom  "OAingeAn  "j  "oo 
corhAntui§eAT)An  ó  corhAfCA  ua  cnoice  nAom  An  cuifge  *]  "oo 
•óeAluigeA-OAn  ua  buifgeA-óA  x>o  jac  CAOib  ó  ceile  ionnuf  gun 
lein  An  cAtAm  uinm  unite.  Aguf  bA  bAoifoe  nA  nuif5eAt)A 
x»o  5AC  ccAoib  An  fon  nÁ  fAib  fiobAl  aco  ionnuf  gun  fÁfAT)An 
ua  cotbAt)Aib  nóÁn"OA  *oo  teic  An  mAfA  *j  An  cfpocA.  Aguf 
•oo  AnAT)An  rriAn  fin  50  troeAóAi'ó  pobAl  tflocu-oA  50  huite. 
Aguf  bÁ  be  rém  neAó  "oeAtmÁc  •oo  cIiuaix)  cum  tu  tiAbAnn 
■oiob  1  "oo  bi  An  cfUge  commAit  fin  lonnur  nÁn  conmifg  fí 
coifigce  nA  CAnbATO  aóc  Arhuit  but)  mACAine  né15  50  iroeAóAT)An 
*oo  cof Aib  cionmA  úAinif  Ariuut  "oo  nm  rjuut  lofOAne  ne  1efAu 
mAC  Tlun.  An  nt)ut  t>o  ítloótroA  Anonn,  "oo  beAnnuig  nA 
buif5eAT)A  *j  "oo  ceAX)ui5  -óóib  "out  iua  ceile  Ag«f  cunfA 
nÁT)úntA  T)o  úAbAinc.  Aguf  An  nx)ut  *ootiA  buifgeADA  fin 
ACceAnn  Acéile  t>o  finneAT)Af  cof  Ann  "]  fogAf  món  -j  Afé  Ainm 
An  lonnAiT)  fin  lonnAX)  ua  mtDeAtinocc,  ó  beAimoóCAib  tiloout)A 
1  Attiumncife. 

Af  Ann  rm  -oo  chuAit)  An  ceAfbog  glójm'iAf  fin,  .1.  ÍIIoóuda, 
cum  An  iontiAi"o  x>o  geAltAX)  "óo  ó  *Óia  -j  ó  ua  f Ái*óib  *]  Af  Ann 
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heat,  for  the  tide  flows  against  the  stream  far  as  Lismore,  five  miles 
further  up.  On  this  particular  occasion  it  happened  to  be  high 
tide.  The  two  first  of  Mochuda's  people  to  reach  the  ford  were 
the  monks  Molua  and  Colman,"  while  Mochuda  himself  came  last. 
They  turned  round  to  him  and  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
cross  the  river  till  the  ebb.  Mochuda  answered: — "Advance 
through  the  water  before  the  others  in  the  name  of  your  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  He  is  the  way  the  truth  and  the  life."  As  soon 
as  they  heard  this  command  of  Mochuda's  Molua  said  to  Colman 
"Which  of  the  two  will  you  hold  back — the  stream  above  or  the 
stream  below"?  Colman  answered: — "Let  each  restrain  that 
which  is  nearest  to  him" — for  Molua  was  on  the  upper,  or  stream, 
side  and  Colman  on  the  lower,  or  sea,  side.  Molua  said  to  Colman — 
"Forbid  you  the  sea  side  to  flow  naturally  and  I  shall  forbid  the 
stream  side."  Then  with  great  faith  they  proceeded  to  cross  the 
river  ;  they  signed  the  river  with  the  sign  of  Christ's  cross  and 
the  waters  stood  on  either  hand  and  apart,  so  that  the  dry  earth 
appeared  between.  The  side  banks  of  water  rose  high  because 
there  was  no  passage  up  or  down,  so  that  the  ridges  were  very 
elevated  on  both  the  sea  and  stream  sides.  The  waters  remained 
thus  till  such  time  as  all  Mochuda's  people  had  crossed.  Mochuda 
himself  was  the  last  to  pass  over  and  the  path  across  was  so  level 
that  it  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  chariots  but  was. 
like  a  level  plain  so  that  they  crossed  dryshod,  as  the  Jordan  fell, 
back  for  Josue  the  son  of  Nun.  Soon  as  Mochuda  had  crossed 
over  he  blessed  the  waters  and  commanded  them  to  resume  their 
natural  course.  On  the  reuniting  again  of  the  waters  they  made 
a  noise  like  thunder,  and  the  name  of  the  place  is  The  Place  of 
Benedictions,100  from  the  blessings  of  Mochuda  and  his  people. 

Next  the  glorious  bishop,  Mochuda,  proceeded  to  the  place 
promised  to  him  by  God  and  the  prophets,  which  place  is  the- 
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acá  An  ciotm<vo  fm  An  au  mACAine  ne  nAbAnúAn  ITlAig-SsiAt. 
Aguf  "oo  beAnnAig  Tnocti*OA  mAiLte  nA  nAotfiAib  An  peAnAnn 
rin  *]  t»o  cottiAncuigeA-OAn  ionnA"o  eAglAire  Ann  -pA  cuAinc  aitiot) 
cioncAitle.  Agur  CÁ11115  cúca  Ann  beAn  tiAorii  "oo  bí  Ain  An 
niÁg  fm  T>Án  bAinm  CAennetl  A5Á  nAib  reAltA  ~\  ÁicneAb  Ann, 
*j  "opiApntnj  xnob  f&ri; — "CneAT>  *oob  Áit  Lib  T)0  *óéAnArh, 
a  feAnbóncAigce  'Oe."  u>Oob  Áil  lnin,"  An  1Docu"oa,  "tior 
tieAg  T)0  "óéAnArh  a  ccímpcioU,  Án  nÁnnéifi  Ann  ro."  A"OubAint 
CAeimeU: — "tlí  bÁ  tiof  beAg  acc  tiOf  nión."  "Ap  píon,  a  óg," 
An  1Tloóux)A,  "bti"ú  Lior  fílón  a  Ainm  cné  £>ioca."  Ajjur  cuj  An 
05  fin  í  pém  1  a  reAtlA  "oo  T)ia  Agtir  x>o  tnocuT>A,  50  bnÁc,  mAn 
a  bf. tnl  niAinircin  cAilteAó  nT>ub  An  nA  'óeAnArh  ACCAtAin  "LeAfA 
tílóin.  Agur  niAn  *oo  jeAlt  ColmÁn  éite,  niAn  AtmbnAmAn,  x>o 
tDoótTOA,  puAin  fé  cumbA  An  tiA  córhAncújA'ó  ó  ha  ti-dinge-áttAifi 
mAn  a  bptnt  -pém  A"ólAicte  -j  mónÁn  *oo  nAoriiAib  eite  a  Uop 
ITIón,  1  "oo  -poiitfíjeAt)  "óo  fAn  ón  6AgnA  'Óia'da  An  Uon  nAorh 
*oo  tiA"óLAicpí"óe  50  *oeineA*ó  An  x>oriiAin  if  An  cutnbA  rin.  Agur 
Af  onóineAó  An  cACAin  fm — Lior-ITlón,  oin  acá  ciht»  t>i  nÁc 
tÁrhAiT)  mnÁ  *oo  cfíubAt  nÁ  "óimceAcc  a^u^  azS,  mónÁn  *oo 
féipéAlAib  1  "oo  iriAinifcneACAib  innue,  *j  bít)  mófiÁn  *oo  'óAomib 
nAorhúA  cnÁibceAóA  t>o  gnÁt  innce,  ~\  ní  neAt)  AriiÁm  a  nBinmn 
acc  a  SAXAib  1  a  t)neAtnAi5  -j  a  ciontAib  eite.  Agur  ip  Ann 
acá  fí  ir  tiA  T)éifib  *oon  CAOib  teAf  -oAbtnnn  ITIóin. 

Lá  éigín  *oá  cuÁmi5  "onAoi  50  TDoóti'OA  •oAi'óbinreoneAóc 
1  t>o  conncnAóc  *oo.  Agur  a  T)ubAinc  nir  "1T1*\r  reAfbóncAije 
tdo  T)ia  tu,  cAbAin  AcofA  nÁT)úncA  cnér  An  ccnAoib  óníon  fú." 
*Oo  CU15  1Do6u*oa  gun  x>o  úAncAifníojA^o  nA  ccon'iAócAm  t>ia"óa 
A'oubAinc  An  T)nAoi  fin.  Aguf  *oo  beAnnAij  An  6f Aob  -j  cÁtnig 
cnoiceAim  An  ccúf  tnnce  *|  Tnntle  Ainfeín  "|  bLÁc  1  conA-ó  pÁ 
*óéoi5  niAn  •oo  iAnn  An  T)|aaoi.  T)o  lon^AncAig  Ati  T)|u\oi  50 
món  tnm  An  tníonbtntl  pn  -]  Tíimtij  noniie. 

\,á  eile  tÁinig  -otnne  bocc  50  tTloóu'OA  "\  *oiAnn  re  50 
coimtiseAó  bAinne  Agnf  leAntiA  AnémeAóc  aij\.     Agtip   t>o   ttí 
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plain  called  Magh-Sciath.  Mochuda,  with  the  holy  men,  blessed  the 
place  and  dedicated  there  the  site  of  a  church  in  circular  form.101 
There  came  to  them  a  holy  woman  named  Caimell  who  had  a 
cell  there  and  she  asked  "what  do  you  propose  doing  here,  ye 
servants  of  God."  "We  propose,"  answered  Mochuda,  "building 
here  a  little  Lios  around  our  possession."  Caimell  observed, 
"Not  a  little  Lios  will  it  be  but  a  great  one  (Lis-mor)."  "True 
indeed,  virgin,"  responded  Mochuda,  "Lismore  will  be  its  name  for 
ever."  The  virgin  offered  herself  and  her  cell  to  God  and  Mochuda 
for  ever,  where  the  convent  of  women  is  now  established  in  the 
city  of  Lismore. 

As  Colman  Elo,  alluded  to  already,  promised,  Mochuda  found 
his  burial  place  marked  out  (consecrated  ?)  by  angels  ;  there  he 
and  a  multitude  of  his  disciples  are  buried  and  it  was  made  known 
to  him  by  divine  wisdom  the  number  of  holy  persons  that  to  the 
end  of  the  world  would  be  buried  therein.  Lismore  is  a  renowned 
city,  for  there  is  one  portion  of  it  which  no  woman  may  enter  and 
there  are  within  it  many  chapels  and  monasteries,  and  in  which 
there  are  always  multitudes  of  devout  people  not  from  Ireland 
alone  but  from  the  land  of  the  Saxons  and  from  Britain  and  from 
other  lands  as  well.  This  is  its  situation — on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Avonmore  in  the  Decies  territory. 

On  a  certain  day  there  came  a  druid  to  Mochuda  to  argue  and 
contend  with  him.102  He  said: — "If  you  be  a  servant  of  God 
cause  natural  fruit  to  grow  on  this  withered  branch."  Mochuda 
knew  that  it  was  to  throw  contempt  on  the  power  of  God  that 
the  druid  had  come.  He  blessed  the  branch  and  it  produced 
first  living  skin,  then,  as  the  druid  had  asked — leaves,  blossom 
and  fruit  in  succession.  The  druid  marvelled  exceedingly  and 
went  his  way. 

A  poor  man  came  to  Mochuda  on  another  occasion  with  an 
ill  timed  request  for  milk,  and  beer  along  with  it.    Mochuda  was 
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1TIocu*oa  AncAnfm  tÁnri  jur  An  ccobAfi  ne  nAbAjitAfi  UobAj\ 
ltlocu*OA  Atntig.  X)o  beAnnAij;  lomonno  tYlocu*oA  An  cobAjv  -j 
*oo  cIaocIó  a  mbAinne  é  a\\  ccúr  Ain*orein  Alionn,  -j  -pÁ  *oéoi<5 
Abpon,  •]  A*oubAif\c  fif  ad  n*ouine  mttoóc  An  niéA*o  but)  Á1L 
leif  T)o  jac  ní-ó  *oiob  *oo  bneit  aj\  A^ur  *oo  -pAn  An  cobAj\ 
mAji  fin  50  n*oeA|inA  1TIocu*oa  újuintnjte  *oá  cup  ua  cpuic  pém 
Ajup.  UÁmi5  AingeAl  *oo  neArh  50  1TIocu*oa  Ann  fin  Aguf 
A*oubAipc  fur: — ''t)iAi*o  An  cobAn  ro  LÁn  *oo  gnAfAib  nA  rtÁmce  -| 
nA  fttbAitceA-OA  -]  nA  iY)íofibúiU,eA*OA  *]  acá  cuitiacca  flÁnuijce 
5AÓ  gAlAip  Ann  -]  Ann  5AC  cobAn  eite  *oÁn  beAnnAij;    curA,    a 

ltlOCU*OA." 

.An  5curh"DAc  ceA5*óAireA*o  nA  rriAinircneAc  *ooua  bf\Áicnib  -| 
*oon  conficionoL  50  neAriicoinreAC  gAn  fgír  gAn  córhnúi*óe,  *oo 
■^aX)  cuinre  A^ur  Acrhúlcup  1TIocu*oa  ó  faocAn  lomAncAc  ctoc 
1  cjVAtm  nA  niAinipcneAc  *ÓÁ  nón'oújA'ó  -j  é  pém  AnAOip  tíióin 
1  é  Ag  cneigeAn  a  nine  -|  Abnig  ón  ÁprA*óAcc.  -Agur  *oo  chuAi*ó 
•00  ceAT)  "j  *oo  coriiAinte  ha  mbnÁCAn  "]  An  comicionóil  Ati 
ionnA*o  «AigneAó  *oeini*o  auá  An  gteAnn  ipiol  -pón  niAinircin 
mói|\  ne  iiAbAntAn  1mr  1T)ocu*oa  Anmg.  Agur  nug  leir  beAgÁn 
*oá  rhAnóAib  Ann  "]  *oo  nín  niAinircin  "óeAttnAigceAó  -j  *oo  bí 
btiAt)Ain  nA  córhnúi*oe  fAn  ioha*o  rm  *j  ré  mí  ní  Af  mó,  *j  cuj; 
AbeAtA  *6ícneAbAccA  mAn  rm.  -Agur  *oo  tigTOir  bnÁicne  -j 
reAtiónA*óA  An  cónticionoil  aji  cuAinc  cuige  -j  *oo  ceAgAifgAt) 
1AT)  *of?oinceA*oAl  nóntnlir.  Agup  *oo  beAiuvó  11101*0  AfteAtA 
-pém  *oo  contiéAT)  *oo  5AC  Aon  po  leic  *oiob,  óin  *oo  tógbA-ó  fé 
tiA  feAn*OAome  1  *oo  bei|ieA*ó  flÁmce  *oonA  *oAonAib  eArlAmce, 
*]  *oo  fótÁfAi5eA*ó  tncc  aii  *oobt\óin,  *]  *oo  *óotóAfA*ó  luce  An 
rhío*oótcuif,  *]  *oo  *óAiii5nígeA*o  ah  ctiei*oiotii  if  r»A  "OAOinib 
conncAbAftACA  *j  *oo  ceAiinfAigeAt)  "j  *oo  conntAigeAt)  nA 
*OAome  05A. 

Asuf  niAji  *oo  6ontiAi|ic  1Doóti*OA  fAotAfi  "|  AifceAfi  iia 
mbnÁCAn  "\  iia  *peAnót\A*óA  fUA]"  -\  AntiAf  ó  tiof  tTlón  *oá  vior- 
jiugAt)  •]   gun  CU15  fé  AtÁice  *oéA*ónAóA  AtigAn    *oo    *o-pu|\ÁiL   a 
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at  the  time  close  by  the  well  which  is  known  as  "Mochuda's 
Well"103  at  the  present  time  ;  this  he  blessed  changing  it  first  into 
milk  then  into  beer  and  finally  into  wine.  Then  he  told  the  poor 
man  to  take  away  whatever  quantity  of  each  of  these  liquids  he 
required.  The  well  remained  thus  till  at  Mochuda's  prayer  it 
returned  to  its  original  condition  again.  An  angel  came  fi-om 
heaven  to  Mochuda  at  that  time  and  told  him  that  the  well 
should  remain  a  source  of  health  and  virtues  and  of  marvels,  and 
it  still,  like  every  well  originally  blessed  by  Mochuda,  possesses 
power  of  healing  from  every  malady. 

Mochuda,  now  grown  old  and  of  failing  powers  and  strength, 
was  wearied  and  worried  by  the  incessant  clamour  of  building 
operations — the  dressing  of  stones  and  timber — carried  on  by  the 
multitude  of  monks  and  artisans.  He  therefore  by  consent  and 
counsel  of  the  brethren  retired  to  a  remote,  lonely  place  situated 
in  the  glen  called  "Mochuda's  Inch"104  below  the  great  monastery. 
He  took  with  him  there  a  few  monks  and  built  a  resplendent  mon- 
astery ;  he  remained  in  that  place  a  year  and  six  months  more 
leading  an  hermitical  life.  The  brethren  and  seniors  of  the  com- 
munity visited  him  (from  time  to  time)  and  he  gave  them  sound, 
sweetly-reasoned  advice.  He  received  a  vow  from  each  to  follow 
his  Rule,  for  he  was  the  support  of  the  aged,  the  health-giver  to 
the  weak,  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted,  the  hope-giver  to  the 
hopeless,  the  faith-giver  to  the  doubting,  the  moderator  and 
uniter  of  the  young. 

As  soon  as  Mochuda  saw  the  hardship  to  the  visiting  brothers 
and  elders  of  the  descent  from  Lismore  and  the  ascent  thereto 
again — knowing  at  the  same  time  that  his  end  was  approaching — 
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bfeit  fUAf  -Atne-Afs  cáic  ionnuf  u.ac  but)  coiffeAó  téo  ce.Aóc 
T)Á  pof.  X)a  tniti*o  lomonno  te  T)ia  .auu  fin  .AfeAfboncúige 
■péiti  T)0  bfeic  teif  ó  •oooaiíi.aI  ^n  cf.A05.Ail  ~\  Iu.a'ó.acc  a 
•oe.A501bfe.ACA  t>o  t.Ab.Aifc  "oó.  -Aguf  x)o  tiofglAt)  "ooiffe  mrhe 
Ann  fin.  Aguf  "oo  cuif>eA"ó  ftiiAg  ^ingeAl  m.Aille  glóif  *j  fe 
bu.Ai*ó  *oo  xMtf.ifce  *oá  lonnfuige.  Ajuf  óx>  conn.Afc  TTIocu'o.a 
neArii  office  óf  Aóionn  *j  Aingit  lonróA  a^  ceAóc  u.a  córiro.Áil 
*oo  fufÁit  é  féin  "oo  cuf  .Atne.A'óon  av\  gteAnn-A,  *j  xnnnif  *ooriA 
fe.Anóife^'ú.A  nAorhtA  An  nro  at>  cotiAifc  "|  T)f  ufÁil  Conp  Cfiofc 
*oo  cAbAifc  cuije  r>Á  óAicioríi,  -j  t»o  ce^gAifg  x>onA  bf.Áitfib  *] 
"oon  cóniicionól  ciomn.A  T)é  *j  a  Aice^ncA  *oo  cótti^ilt.  Af  Ann 
T)o  bí  tTloctro.A  Anc-An  fin  Amtnt  A5  .An  ccfoif  fe  n^bAfc^f 
.Amug  "Crux  Migracionis"  .1.  An  cfOf  r>Á  nr>eACA\t)  1T)ocut»a 
cum  untie.  A^uf  An  n5.Ab.AiL  Cuinp  Cfuofc  ~\  a  folA  "oo  *j  An 
cce.A5.Af5  ua  bfoifcéAT)At  n'oiA'ú.d  i*oi|\  ctiofAiib  uAorh  1  mófÁu 
"OO  bfÁICflb  "J  T)0  ttlAUÓAlb  1  .Af  CCAOAIfC  a  beAnnoccum  x>óib, 
^guf  ^f  ua  bpógAt)  T)o  féif  úifo  fA  fe^c  00  ctiu.Ai"o  An 
ceAfpos  gtófttiAf  nAoriicA  fiu  m.AiU,e  ne  flu.A5.Aib  AmgeAt  óum 
mrhe  ifm  r>An a  tirouf  no  tní  VOai  a  uAoncA  ua  tl-Aorh  Ufionorae, 
ACA1f  "J  1TI.AC  "J  SpiOfAT)  TUorh  A  VAO^Al  nA  f^ojAl.  Amen, 
pmc  7ber  4th,   1741. 
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he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  up  to  the  monastery  so  that  the 
monks  might  be  saved  the  fatigue  of  the  descent  to  him.  Then 
it  pleased  God  to  call  to  Himself  His  devoted  servant  from  the 
troubles  of  life  and  to  render  to  him  the  reward  of  his  good 
works.  He  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  then  and  sent  to  him  a 
host  of  angels,  in  glory  and  majesty  unspeakable.  When  Mochuda 
saw  the  heavens  opened  above  him  and  the  angel  band  approach- 
ing, he  ordered  that  he  be  set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  gien 
and  lie  related  to  the  seniors  the  things  that  he  had  seen  and  he 
asked  to  receive  the  Body  of  Christ  and  lie  gave  his  last  instruction 
to  the  monks — to  observe  the  Law  of  God  and  keep  His  commands. 
The  place  was  by  the  cross  called  "Crux  Migrationis,"  or  the  cross 
from  which  Mochuda  departed  to  Glory.  Having  received  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  having  taught  them  divine  doctrines, 
in  the  midst  of  holy  choirs  and  of  many  brethren  and  monks  to 
whom  in  turn  he  gave  his  blessing  and  the  kiss  of  peace  according 
to  the  rule,  the  glorious  and  holy  bishop  departed  to  heaven 
accompanied  by  hosts  of  angels  on  the  day  before  the  Ides  of  May, 
in  his  union  with  the  Hoty  Trinity — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


Notes. 


Notes  to  Life  of  Declan. 


[1]  Eochaidh  Feidhlech.  The  Four  Masters  place  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  at  142  B.C.  and  Keating  traces  his  genealogy  from  the 
Heremonian  Aengus  Tuirmech  who  was  chief  monarch  of  Ireland.  Eochaidh's 
sobriquet  may  mean — "vigilant."  Keating's  ridiculous  derivation  is  justifi- 
ably described  by  O'Mahony  (Keating's  Ireland,  New  York,  1866)  as  beneath 
criticism.  To  Eochaidh  is  attributed  institution,  or  rather,  restoration,  of 
the  Irish  pentarchate.  The  annalists  agree  with  our  MS.  in  ascribing  to 
this  monarch  a  reign  of  twelve  years.  Eochaidh  has  been  Latinised  Equitius 
on  the  theory  that  its  root  is  eAc,  a  horse. 

[2]  Ardrigh.  The  chief  kingship  appears  to  date  no  further  back  than 
the  time  of  Niall  (end  of  the  fourth  century)  and  to  have  been  more  nominal 
than  real.  An  Ardrigh's  sway  over  the  provincial  Icings  was  mainly  confined 
to  exaction  of  certain  specified  tribute  and  the  exaction  in  question  was 
largely  limited  by  the  monarch's  ability  to  enforce  his  right.  The  sub- 
kingdoms  or  states  under  the  jurisdiction  (real  or  nominal)  of  the  Ardrigh 
or  of  the  provincial  king  were  of  three  types — (a)  free,  (b)  tributary,  with  fixity 
of  tenure,  and  (c)  tributary,  without  security  of  tenure.  Free  states  (a),  were 
branches  or  colonies  from  the  chief  state  and  were  ruled  by  sons  or  direct 
descendants  of  Conn,  Cathair  Mor  or  Oiliall  Olum.  These  subordinate  rulers 
made  acknowledgment  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  over  king  by  accepting  certain 
gifts  from  him  and  they  were  obhged  to  furnish  him  with  certain  subsidies 
in  time  of  war.  States  of  the  first  tributary  class,  (b),  were  ruled  by  chief 
tains  of  the  race,  but  not  of  the  line,  of  the  three  great  dynasts  enumerated. 
Sub-states  of  the  second  tributary  class,  (c),  were  aboriginal  in  origin,  i.e. 
Firbolgic  or  Iberian  tribes  paying  heavy  tribute  and  existing  in  a  state  of 
practical  tenancy-at-will  under  a  provincial  king.  (See  MacNeill,  "New 
Ireland  Review,"  March,  April,  and  June,  1906). 

[3]  Three  Finneavna  Teste  O'Donovan,  these  were  so  called  from 
Emhain  (Armagh)  the  place  of  their  fosterage.  The  annalists  give  the  third 
name  as  Lothar  Eochaidh  had  moreover  six  daughters  of  whom  (some  of 
them,  at  least)  very  strange  stories  are  recorded.  Far  and  away  the  most 
noted  of  the  six  was  Maedbh  whose  name  survives  in  Irish  folklore  as  the 
heroine  of  the  Cuchullan  Sagas,  and,  in  the  literature  of  Engiand,  as  the 
Queen  Mab  of  Shakespeare,  &c  The  Bollandist  "Life"  gives  another,  and 
quite  different,  account  of  Lugaidh's  paternity.  It  makes  him  son  of  Lechar 
(=Lothola  of  text)  and  attributes  his  cognomen  of  Sriabhdearg  to  a  birth- 
mark of  three  rosy  circles  upon  his  body. 

[4]  Conceived  of  them.  This  horrible  story  has  been  suppressed 
(ad  evitandum  scandalum)  by  the  Bollandists  and  in  some  of  the  Latin  MSS. 
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[5]  Lxtgaidh  Sriabhdearg.  The  same  repulsive  and  unnatural  story- 
is  related  by  Keating,  who  moreover  adds  the  wild  details  that  Lugaidh 
resembled  Nar  in  his  head,  Breas  in  his  breast  and  shoulders,  and  the  third 
brother  in  his  lower  limbs.  O'Mahony  (Keating's  Ireland,  New  York,  1866), 
suggests  that  this  coarse  tale,  like  other  stories  of  similar  improbability  or 
impossibility,  originated  in  bardic  imagination  and  malice.  A  tendency  to 
similar  malicious  invention  still  survives.  How  often,  for  instance,  do  we 
not  find  that,  where  the  origin  of  a  place,  or  personal,  name  has  been  forgotten 
or  become  obscured,  a  fictitious  and  belittling  etymology  is  invented  by 
outsiders. 

[6J  Caius  Ceasar.  This  is  evidently  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  was 
assassinated  by  conspirators,  a.d.  41.  The  Four  Masters  place  the  reign  of 
Lugaidh  between  5166  and  5191  a.m.  In  the  chronology  of  the  Masters 
aforesaid  the  first  year  of  Christ  corresponds  with  the  year  of  the  world  5200. 
Lugaidh,  the  Four  Masters'  account  says,  died  of  grief  ;  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnoise  go  a  step  further  and  explain  the  reason  of  his  grief — the  death 
of  his  wife,  Dervorgil.  The  Irish  annalists,  it  is  of  interest  to  add,  are  hope- 
lessly at  variance  as  to  the  reign  in  which  the  Saviour  was  born.  Indeed 
all  discussion  of  exact  dates  of  events  antecedent  to  the  first  century  after 
Christ  seems  at  present  little  better  than  waste  of  time.  In  the  hypothesis 
that  Lugaidh  commenced  his  reign  in  a.d.  41,  and  that,  as  the  annalists 
represent,  he  reigned  twenty-six  years,  his  death  would  have  taken  place 
in  a.d.  67,  the  year  in  which,  according  to  Petavius,  &c,  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  suffered  under  Nero. 

[7]  Croimthan  Nianair.  The  Four  Masters  assign  the  year  of  the 
world,  5193  (seven  years  B.C.),  to  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  at  Dun-Criomthan,  on  the  Hill  of  Howth. 
Wonderful  accounts  are  given  of  an  expedition  which  he  made,  over  sea, 
and  of  the  golden  spoil  with  which  he  returned  laden.  Among  the  trophies 
were  a  golden  chariot  and  a  golden  chessboard  inlaid  with  transparent  gems, 
also  a  conquering  sword  with  bosses  of  massy  gold,  a  shield  embossed  with 
silver  bright,  a  spear  which  inflicted  only  mortal  wounds,  a  sling  which 
never  failed  in  aim,  &c,  &c. 

[8]  Fearadach  Finnfechtnach.  O'Clery's  Glossary  interprets  the 
monarch's  cognomen,  scil : — "■peAcoiAc  i.  p'-péncA,"  i.e.  "righteous."  From 
Fearadach,  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  is  claimed  to  be  fourth  in  direct 
descent.  Fearadach  is  one  of  the  three  nobles  who  are  recorded  to  have 
escaped  the  (probably— -mythical)  uprising  of  the  Attacotti ;  be  died  at 
Tara  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  and  during  his  reign  lived  the 
Brehon,  Morann,  who  wore  the  collar  of  justice. 

[9]  Fiacha  Finnolaidh.  His  Ardrighship  lasted  twenty-seven  years 
according  to  Keating  and  only  seventeen  according  to  the  Four  Masters. 
He  was  killed  by,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of,  the  Attacotti  or  plebians. 

[10]  Tuathal  Teachtmhar.  With  this  monarch,  MacNeill  ("New 
Ireland  Review,"  March,  1906)  would  commence  the  line  of  Milesian  kings  and 
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to  his  age  he  ascribes  the  Milesian  invasion — such  invasion  as  he  attributes 
to  the  last  Irish  colonists.  Moreover,  in  the  monarch's  cognomen — TZe&c-cmA-p 
("The  Comer"),  MacNeill  thinks  he  discerns  an  argument  in  favour  of  this 
very  late  arrival  of  the  colony,  styled  Milesian.  Keating  explains  Teachtmhar 
as  "Welcome"  and  O'Donovan  as  "Legitimate."  In  the  hitherto  received 
version  of  early  Irish  history  Tuathal  is  credited  with  creation,  or  aggrandise- 
ment, of  the  state  of  Meath.  He  took  from  each  of  the  other  four  provinces 
a  portion  to  constitute  the  mensal  land  of  Tara,  and  erected  upon  each  of 
the  surrendered  portions  a  longphort  or  fortified  residence,  scil.:  — Tlactga 
(now  the  Hill  of  Ward)  upon  the  Munster  portion,  and  Uisneach  (Co.  West- 
meath),  Tailteann  and  Tara  upon  the  Connaught,  Ulster  and  Leinster  portions 
respectively.  Tuathal  it  was,  likewise,  who  first  exacted  from  the  men  of 
Leinster,  the  Boromha  or  cattle  tribute  which  became  subsequently — what 
it  was  well  calculated  to  become — a  prolific  source  of  warfare  and  unrest. 
After  an  eventful  reign  of  some  thirty  years  Tuathal,  like  so  many  of  his 
successors,  ended  his  career  by  a  violent  death. 

[11]  Felimidh  Reachtmhar.  The  reign  of  this  king  takes  us  into 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  According  to  the  Four  Masters 
he  commenced  to  reign  in  111,  but  in  113  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Keating.  As  a  matter  of  fact  however  both  authorities  antedate  the  event 
by  about  half  a  century.  His  cognomen  he  owed  to  the  justice  of  his  decisions 
and,  as  became  his  peaceful  life,  his  end  was  a  peaceful  death  in  his  bed. 

[12]  Conn  Cead-Cathach.  Conn's  is  one  of  the  most  noted  names  in 
our  early  history  ;  his  place  is  well  within  the  authentic  period  and  to  him 
most  of  the  genuine  Irish  pedigrees  are  traced.  MacNeill  thinks  that  pedi- 
grees traced  to  brothers  or  nephews  of  Conn  are  spurious.  To  Conn's  time 
is  commonly  assigned  the  making  of  the  five  great  roads  of  ancient  Eire. 

[13]  Productiveness.  Belief  was  general  in  olden  Ireland  that  fruit- 
ful seasons  were  an  accompaniment  and  consequence  of  kingly  worth  and 
virtue.  Regal  unrighteousness,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  dearth  of  fruit 
and  to  national  misfortune. 

[14]  Magh  Cobha.  The  Four  Masters  say  Conn  met  his  death  at 
Tuath  Amrois  which  O'Donovan  has  been  unable  to  identify.  He  con- 
jectures however — from  the  fact  that  Conn  at  the  time  was  preparing  for 
celebration  of  the  Tara  Feis — that  the  place  was  somewhere  near  Tara.  If 
Tuath  Amrois  be  identical  with  Magh  Cobha  or  if,  as  seems  more  likely, 
the  latter  be  part  of  Tuath  Amrois,  the  locality  is  in  Ulster — for  Magh 
Cobha  is  certainly  a  sub-division  of  Ui  Eathach  Uladh  (Iveagh  in  Ulster). 
On  the  other  hand,  Keating  specifically  asserts  Conn  was  killed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tara.  Keating's  authority  was  probably  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  which  thus  locates  the  scene  of  the  tragedy — "opposite  his 
(Conn's)  own  Dun,  and  his  Lecht  is  on  the  Faithche  there." 

[15]  Tiopruid  Tireach.  He  was  son  of  Mai,  who— having  slain  Tuathal 
Teachtmhar — succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  only  however,  to  be  himself, 
in  turn,  deposed  and  slain  by  Felimidh  Rechtmhar,  son  of  Tuathal.  A 
vendetta,  centuries  long,  is  suggested. 
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[16]  His  Seed.  The  chief  northern,  and  western,  families  (O'Neill, 
O'Donnell,  O'Melaghlin,  O'Connor,  O'Malley,  O'Flaherty,  &c),  trace  their 
pedigree  to  Conn.  MacNeill,  with  good  reason,  questions  the  genuineness 
of  the  common  Desii  pedigree.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  quite 
certain,  that  the  pedigree  in  question  is  forged  and  that  the  Desii  are  really 
of  aboriginal  or  pre-Milesian  stock.  This  is  deducible  primarily  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Book  of  Rights  which  enumerates  as  tributary  peoples  not 
only  the  Desii  of  Munster  but  even  their  kinsmen  who  remained  behind  in 
Meath.  Only  non- tributary  dynasties  belong  to  the  line  of  Conn,  and  it  is 
clear  that,  if  the  Desii  owned  the  pedigree  assigned  them  in  the  MS.  and 
elsewhere,  they  should  be  non-tributary — and  not  as  they  really  were — a 
tributary  state.  MacNeill  argues  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  pedigrees 
traced  to  brothers  or  other  such  relatives  of  Conn  have  been  forged.  An- 
notation of  the  pedigree  as  in  text  does  not  therefore  imply  acceptance 
of  it  as  genuine 

[17]  Eochaidh  Finn.  This  Eochaidh,  who  is  reckoned  brother  of 
Conn,  was  participator,  with  his  brother  Fiacha  Suighde,  in  the  murder  of 
their  nephews  Conla  and  Crinna.  There  survived  of  the  sons  of  Conn  only 
Art  who,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  kingship,  banished  the  bloody  handed 
Eochaidh.  The  latter  took  refuge  in  Leinster  where  he  secured,  in  Car  low 
and  Wexford,  some  small  territory  now  represented  by  the  baronies  of  Forth 
in  these  two  counties.  From  Eochaidh  is  said  to  descend  the  families  or 
tribes  of  O'Nolan  and  O'Larkin. 

[18]  Fiacha  Suighde.  According  to  the  text,  which  agrees  with 
MacFirbis  and  the  genealogists,  almost  universally,  he  was  great  ancestor 
of  the  O'Phelans,  O'Brics  and  other  Waterford  families.  The  fictitious 
character  of  the  Desii  pedigree  has  however  been  more  than  hinted  at  already 
(see  note  [15]  above).  Fiacha's  original  territory  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tara  and  is  represented  by  the  present  baronies  of  Deece  in  Meath. 

[19]  Cormac  MacArt.  As  his  name  indicates  this  monarch  was  son 
of  Art  (Aeinfir),  son  of  Conn  ;  he  is  also  styled  Ulfada,  for  which  cognomen, 
Keating  testifies,  the  derivation  from  ulcha,  a  beard,  was  suggested. 
Cormac  commenced  his  reign  in  a.d.  213,  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Keating.  The  latter  historian,  by  the  way,  relates  a  wonderful  story  of 
Cormac's  parentage.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  claim  for  Cormac  that  he 
was  the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  renowned,  of  the  Irish  kings.  A  tract, 
entitled  "CeAjAfj  ftij;"  or  "Instruction  of  a  King,"  and  attributed  to  him, 
is  extant  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  Under  his  direction  was  drawn  up  the 
Psalter  of  Tara  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  erection  of  the  Midhchuarta 
or  Banquetting  Hall  at  Tara.  His  character  and  career  were  not  however 
entirely  blameless  ;  it  was  at  Cormac's  instigation  that  the  poet  Fercheas 
MacComan,  whose  residence  was  the  Dun  of  Knockagh,  near  Cahir,  assassinated 
the  monarch  of  Ireland  Lughaidh  MacConn,  as  the  latter — his  back  against 
a  pillar  stone — stood  distributing  gifts  to  the  ollamhs  of  Ireland  at  a  place 
called    Gort-an-Oir  in   the   Plain   of    Magh   Feimhin.       O'Donovan    (Four 
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Masters,  Vol.  i  ,  p.  110 — note,)  has  succeeded  in  identifying  the  scene  of 
this  tragedy  as  Derrygrath  COeA^^-TlÁt)  between  Clonmel  and  Cahir,  Co. 
Tipperary.  The  pillar  stone  occupied  its  original  site  half  a  century  since 
and  its  exact  location  was  pointed  out  to  the  present  writer  by  those  who 
saw  it — i.e.  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  field  in  which  are  the  interesting 
church  ruin  of  Derrygrath  and  a  fine  double-ramparted  lios  of  commanding 
dimensions  and  situation.  The  following  table  will  show  the  mutual  re- 
lationship of  Conn,  Cormac,  MacConn,  Eochaidh  Fionn,  &c:  — 

*  Feidlimidh  Reachtmhar 


Conn. 


Fiacha  Suighde 


Eochaidh  Fionn 


Eoghan . 

I 
Credhe 


Art  Aeinfir.    Connla.    Cnnna.    Saidhb,  mar.]  ~.,.,,  ^,  Saradh, 

i  i      lOihll  Olum. 

I  ,  mar. 

Cormac.  Lughaidh  Conari. 

MacConn. 

Ceallach.  i  T 

The  Three  Corbris 

Saidhb,  daughter  of  Conn,  it  will  be  observed,  was  twice  married. 
Lughaidh  Mac  Conn  was  the  fruit  of  her  union  with  MacNiadh.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  offspring  of  the  second  marriage  and  the  descent 
therefrom  of  the  chief  Munster  houses  : — 

Saidhb— Oilill  Olum. 


Eoghan  Mor 

MacCarthy. 
O'Sullivan. 
O'Callaghan. 
O'Keefe. 

[20J  Daughter 
-3  degree,  thus  — 


Cormac  Cas 


Cian 


MacNamara.  O'Carroll. 

MacClancy  O'Meagher 

O'Casey. 

O'Connor  (Kinnaght). 

She  would   have  been  his   own   kinswoman,   in   the 
Feidlimidh  Rechtmhar. 


Conn 

I 
Art. 

Cormac. 

I 
Ceallach. 


Fiacha  Suiarhde. 


Ross.  Eoghan.  Oenghus. 

Credhe 
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The  cause  of  Oenghus'  wrath  is  differently  stated  in  Keating  : — "At 
that  time  a  distinguished  warrior  fell  under  the  enmity  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt 
and  there  was  found  no  person  who  would  dare  to  be  his  security  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  monarch  but  Aengus  Gaei-Buailteach.  The  king  then 
gave  him  Aengus  as  guarantee  for  his  safety  and  Aengus  took  the  nobleman 
under  his  special  protection.  But  it  happened  soon  after  that  Cealloc,  son 
of  Cormac,  made  that  nobleman  captive  in  violation  of  the  safeguard  oi 
Aengus  and  put  out  his  eyes  without  even  asking  leave  of  the  king,  his  father. 
When  Aengus  heard  thereof  he  marched  straight  to  Tara,  attended  by  a 
numerous  host  and  there  by  a  cast  of  his  dreaded  spear,"  &c,  &c.  (O'Mahony's 
Keating).  The  Bollandist  version  also,  resembling  Keating's,  differs  widely 
from  our  text.  In  the  Bollandist  version,  as  presented  by  Father  O'Hanlon, 
it  is  Oenghus  and  his  brothers,  the  king's  life-guards,  who  are  delivered  as 
hostages  to  the  monarch.  It  strikes  one  that  Father  O'Hanlon  has  mis- 
apprehended the  meaning  of  the  Bollandist  text.  Neither  our  text  nor  the 
Bollandist  translation  conveys  the  idea  of  delivering  hostages  but  rather  of 
furnishing  with  champions.  The  Bollandists,  by  the  way,  write  the  name 
of  the  king's  son — Cenloch.  The  Book  of  Acaill  (O'Curry,  "MS.  Materials," 
p.  48)  explains  that  Oenghus  was  an  Aire  Echta  or  professional  avenger  of 
the  wrongs  of  his  tribe  in  the  territory  of  Luighne'. 

[21]  Oengus  Gae-Buaidhtheach.  The  cognomen  is  rendered  "of  the 
poisoned  spear"  by  O'Curry  (MS.  Materials,  as  above).  O'Donovan  however 
(Four  Masters,  Vol.  i.,  p.  115),  writes  it  gaibh  uaibhteach — "terrible"  ;  finally, 
Keating — teste  O'Mahony's  edition,  which  here  is  not  above  suspicion — gives 
— gaei-buailteach — "javelin-striking." 

[22]  Corc  Dubhne.  Clearly  this  is  "the  nobleman"  referred  to  by 
the  Bollandists  and  Keating.  He  was  son  of  Cairbri  Muse  from  whom  the 
extensive  territories  called  Muscraidhe  are  named.  Corc  was  the  issue  of 
incestuous  intercourse  between  Cairbri  and  his  sister  Dubhinn  and  this 
crime  of  the  chieftain  was  considered  to  have  occasioned  misfortune  and 
failure  of  crops  throughout  all  Munster.  The  descent  of  Corc  and  his  re- 
lationship with  Cormac  and  Oenghus  will  be  understood  from  the  following  : 

Feidlimidh  Rechtmhar. 


Conn  Fiacha  Suighde. 

_J I 

Oenghus. 


Art.  Saradh,  mar.  Conari,  son  of  Mogh  Lamba. 

I  I 

Cormac.  j 

Cairbri  —  Duibhinn. 
Corc. 
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Cormac  would  therefore  have  been  doubly  a  cousin  to  Core  while  Oenghus 
would  have  stood  to  the  latter  in  the  character  of  1 — 3  cousin.  The  re- 
lationship of  Oengus  and  Cormac,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  expressed  as 
cousinship  in  the  3 — 2  degree. 

[23]  Ceallach.  He  is  called  Conn  in  one  of  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
pulsion published  by  Professor  Kuno  Meyer. 

[24]  Killed  him.  In  the  account  referred  to  in  last  note  the  circum- 
stances are  somewhat  differently  detailed,  scil.  : — as  the  spear  pierced 
Ceallach's  body  one  of  the  chains  attached  to  it  hit  the  king  in  the  eye  and 
its  butt  or  shaft  struck  and  killed  the  royal  cup-bearer. 

[25]  Decies  of  Tara.  Represented,  as  already  stated,  by  the  present 
Barony  of  Deece  in  Co.  Meath. 

[26]  Seven  Battles.  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  has  printed  two  Middle- 
Irish  tracts  descriptive  of  the  expulsion  and  trekkings  of  the  tribesmen  of 
Oenghus.  The  first,  preserved  in  Laud,  610  and  in  Rawl.,  B.  502,  is  styled 
in  one  "De  Causis  torche  na  n-Dessi"  and  in  the  other  "Tairired  na  nDessi," 
and  is  a  wide  variant  of  the  narratives  of  Keating  and  our  MS.  The 
"Tairired"  places  Oenghus  much  lower  down  the  genealogical  tree  than  do 
the  other  authorities  ;  it  makes  him  son  of  Artchorp,  son  of  Meschorp,  and 
gives  him  three,  not  two,  brothers  ;  moreover  Ross  and  Eoghan  are  styled 
nephews,  not  brothers,  of  Oenghus,  i.e.  sons  of  his  eldest  brother,  Breas.  It 
may,  in  passing,  be  observed  that  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Brecc  in  the 
pedigree  is  suggestive  of  the  tribe  name,  O'Bric,  borne  by  some  of  his  des- 
cendants. Artchorp,  according  to  our  text,  is  eighth  in  descent  from  Fiacha 
Suighde,  while  Oenghus  is  made  son,  not  of  Artchorp,  but  of  Fiacha 
Suighde  himself  !  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  expulsion  as  related 
in  the  Bodleian  codex  : 

"Artchorp  son  of  Messchorp  had  four  sons,  to  wit  Brecc  and  Oengus 
and  Eochuid  and  Forad.  Forad  however  was  the  son  of  a  bondmaid  and 
did  not  get  any  land  and  he  was  the  eldest  of  them.  Oengus  had  the  strength 
of  fifty  men.  Now  the  king  of  Tara  had  a  wanton  son,  to  wit,  Conn  Mac 
Cormaic,  who  forcibly  seized  the  daughter  of  Forad — Forach  was  her  name — 
and  ravished  her.  Then  Oengus  set  out  in  search  of  the  girl  and  went  to 
Tara.  He  did  not  secure  the  chains  which  were  on  the  ....  of  the 
lance,  for  a  man  was  needed  for  each  of  these  two  chains  of  his  always.  He 
saw  his  foster  child  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  King's  son.  'We  have 
not  heard  of  this  new  alliance,'  said  Oengus  The  King's  son  answered. 
'Grant  me  the  respite  of  a  grown-up  person.  In  any  case  thou  wilt  have  to 
bear  it,  though  you  do  not  grant  it.'  'To  begin  with,  I  will  not  bear  it,' 
said  Oengus  and  ran  the  lance  through  him.  Then  one  of  the  chains  struck 
the  eye  of  the  King  so  that  it  broke  in  his  head  ;  and  when  he  pulled  the 
lance  back,  its  butt  end  struck  the  cup-bearer  and  passed  through  him  so 
that  he  died  the  first.  It  was  from  the  chains  that  his  name  was  Oengus 
of  the  Dread  Lance.  Hence  Achaill  (now  the  hill  of  Skreen)  was  built  by 
the  side  of  Tara  that  is  to  say  a  raih  was  dug  by  Cormac  in  which  he  would 
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always  sleep  for  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  king  with  a  blemish  to  sleep  in  Tara. 

The  King's  son  died  and  Oengus  took  the  woman  away  with 

him.  Cormac  sent  hosts  against  the  Dessi  who  were  routed  in  seven  battles 
under  the  leadership  of  Oengus  and  his  brother's  sons,  to  wit,  Russ  and 
Eogan.  To  the  end  of  forty  days  Oengus  was  king  after  Brecc  and  then 
every  man  murmurs  for  they  could  not  endure  the  combined  power  of  the 
prince  and  the  champion  together.  It  is  then  he  said.  'Take  possession 
of  the  kingship  :  my  own  strength  is  best  for  me.'  The  King  of  Tara  gathered 
the  men  of  Ireland  against  them  and  did  not  grant  them  fair  fight  so  that 
they  left  his  land  to  him." 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  describe  the  flight  of  the  hapless  Deisi, 
first  into  Leinster  and  thence,  after  an  interval,  to  Munster.  In  Leinster 
they  were  befriended  by  Fiachu  Bacceda  Mac  Cathair  who  made  room 
for  them  by  expelling  the  Hui  Bairrche.  Here  they  abode  till  the  time 
of  Crimthann,  son  of  Enna  Censelach,  when  there  arose  a  warrior  of  the 
dispossessed  Hui  Bairrche,  who,  taking  up  the  cause  of  his  people,  drove  the 
Deisi  out  and  sent  them  wandering  to  the  south.  A  daughter  of  the  Deisi 
however  was  the  wife  of  Crimthann,  and  this  lady,  Cuiniu  by  name,  bore  the 
chieftain  a  daughter — the  famous,  Ethne  the  Dread,  of  whom  Bri,  the  druid, 
foretold  on  the  night  of  her  birth  that  on  her  account  her  mother's  kindred 
should  seize  the  land  in  which  they  should  dwell.  Ethne  was  named  "The 
Dread"  for  this  reason  that  her  mother's  kindred,  learning  the  nature  of  the 
prophecy,  secured  the  girl  in  fosterage  and  reared  her  on  the  flesh  of  children 
that  she  might  grow  the  quicker  and  be  marriageable  the  sooner.  On  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  Oengus  Mac  Nadfraich,  the  king  of  Cashel.  sought 
the  maiden  in  marriage  and  promised  to  grant  her  what  three  requests 
soever  she  should  make.  Ethne  accepted  his  suit  and  demanded  (a)  that 
the  meadow  land  from  Luasc  to  Cashel  should  be  given  her  for  her  mother's 
kindred  to  dwell  there,  (b)  that  the  tribe  which  they  would  choose  should 
clear  the  land  before  them,  and  (c)  that  they  should  be  as  free  as  the  three 
Eoganacht  of  Munster.  The  Deisi  chose  the  Ossorians  to  be  cleared  out,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  wrest  the  latters'  land  from  them  by 
force.  At  any  rate  they  had  recourse  to  stategy.  They  made  Dil,  the  Ossorian 
druid,  drunk,  when  he  confessed  that  whichsoever  of  the  hostile  armies  should 
on  the  morrow  first  slay  or  wound  any  one  of  the  opposite  host  should  be 
defeated.  Next  day  finds  the  rival  hosts  in  battle  array  at  Inneoin,  now 
Mulloghinneony,  near  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  it  is  proclaimed  by  Dil 
that  no  soldier  of  Ossory  is  to  slay  a  man  of  the  Deisi.  The  druids  of  the 
latter  people  however  find  an  old  serf,  who  by  promise  of  freedom  to  his 
descendants  for  ever,  consents  to  be  turned  into  a  red  and  hornless  cow. 
The  cow  goes  out  to  encounter  the  men  of  Ossory,  flings  herself  wildly  upon 
them,  and  is  slain  by  some  irresponsible  horseboys  heedless  of  the  druids 
warning.  Complete  rout  of  the  Ossorians  follows — they  fly  eastward  to  the 
Anner  where  they  are  again  routed  and  driven  across  the  Lingaun  "which 
is  the  boundary  between  the  Deisi  and  the  men  of  Ossory    till    Doom." 
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Thereupon  the  conquered  lands  were  divided  amongst  the  victorious  Deisi  who 
moreover  joined  to  themselves  exiled  bands  from  every  part  of  Ireland  and 
even  some  from  over  the  seas.     It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  the 
territory  here  spoken  of  as  won  from  the  Ossorians  was  Northern  Decies, 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  Tipperary  portion  of  the  present  diocese  of  Lismore. 
The  foregoing  account  is  curiously  confusing — doubtless  because  it  is  some- 
what fragmentary  and  condensed      It  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Deisi  had  been  already  two  centuries  established  in  Munster  when  Aengus 
Mac  Nadfraeich  commenced  to  reign.     The  trekking  of  the   Deisi  became 
one  of  the  great  bardic  stories  :    it  will  be  found  listed  under  the  sub-head 
of  "Progresses"  (cocomtAT>A)   in   the  Catalogue  of  Historic  Tales  given  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  151a.     There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  same  book,  fol. 
208b.,  another,  quoted  by  O'Curry  (Lectures  on  MS.  Materials,  p.  48),  in  the 
Book  of  Acaill,  and  others  again  in  the  Liber  Flavus  Fergusorum,  fol.  8, 
teAOAji  nA  htn-ófie,  pp.  53a— 54b  and  in  H.  3,  17,  a  small  quarto  MS  ,  on 
vellum,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     The  story  of  the  great  trek  seems  to 
rest  upon  some  historic  basis  and  may  not  be  lightly  or  entirely  rejected. 
It    represents    the    wanderers    as    resting    for    a    time    in    the    territory 
(probably,    Slievemargy,    Queen's   Co.)    of    Leinster    hitherto   occupied    by 
the   Hui-Bairrche    whence    they   were   driven   south   to    Ard    Ladhrann    a 
place  somewhere  in  Co.  Wexford   and    referred    to   in   the   very  first  page 
of   the   Four   Masters    as   the   burial   place    of    Ladhra    one    of    the    three 
warriors   of    the   antediluvian  Ceasair.      O  Donovan    hesitatingly  identifies 
the    Ard    Ladhrann    with    the    present    Ardamine    on    the    east    coast   of 
Wexford   where   there   is    a    curious    mote  by  the  sea  shore.     Previous  to 
their  expulsion  from  Leinster  the  wandering  tribesmen  split  up  into  three 
parties,  of  which  one  seems  to  have  made  terms  with  the  king  of  Meath  and 
to  have  returned  to  Bregia,  the  second  crossed  the  sea  to  Wales  where  their 
descendants  were  well  known  both  to  the  compiler  of  the  tract  in  Laud,  610 
and  Rawl.,  B.  502  and  to  the  Welsh  genealogists  (Zimmer,  Nennius  Vind, 
p.  88).     We  next  find  our  trekkers  at  Tigernach  (Rawl.)  otherwise  Eochu 
(Laud)  where  their  sojourn  was  evidently  of  the  briefest  only.     Early  one 
morning,  soon  as  they  had  built  themselves  dwellings,  the  king  of  Ossory 
saw  them.     "Yonder,"  said  he,   "are  a  thousand  houses  and  a  thousand 
smokes."     Hence  the  place  came  to  be  called  Miledach  (mile  Uije  or  mile 
n"OeArAc).     The  king  set  fire  to  the  newly  erected  huts  and  drove  the  in 
truders  from  his  territory  and  we  may  regard  the  subsequent  animosity  of 
the  Deisi  towards  the  Ossorians  as  due  to  this  incident      Though  the  names 
Tigernach,    Eochu,    and   Miledach   are   all   obsolete   there  is   no   particular 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  place  signified,  which  is  doubtless  the  extreme 
south-east  angle  of  Kilkenny  County  at  the  junction  of  the  Suir,  Nore,  and 
Barrow   rivers    (CumA-ft   via  •oC^i   nthr-je).     Hence,    the   hapless  Deisi   hied 
them  forth  again,  "along  the  sea  westward,"  till  they  found  a  final  resting 
place  "in  Irchuilen  in  the  south-west  (Has  thess,  Laud.)"    The  name  of  Dil. 
the  Ossorian  druid,  lives  in  Drumdeel  the  name  of  an  extensive  townland 
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in  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  Co.  Tipperary,  where  it  forms  portion  of  the 
ridge  extending  from  Slievenamon  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards 
Fethard,  &c.  From  a  notion  that  the  latter  part  of  the  name  is  -oíot,  pay- 
ment, modern  anglicisation  is  making  the  townland — Market-hill.  The 
Anner  and  Lingaun  are  two  tributaries  of  the  Suir  which  fall  into  the  latter 
— the  first  near  Clonmel  and  the  second  near  Carrick-on-Suir  ;  the  Lingaun 
stream  for  the  last  six  or  seven  miles  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  and  gives  its  name  to  a  parish — 
Newtown-Lennon  in  the  diocese  of  Lismore. 

[27]  Oilill  Olum.  He  was  son  of  Eoghan  Mor,  king  of  Munster,  by  his 
wife  Bera,  "daughter  of  Eber,  king  of  Castile."  Bera,  whose  name  survives 
in  place-names  all  over  Ireland  has  become  semi-deified  in  popular  legend 
(see  "Place-Names  of  Decies,"  pp.  64,  &c.)  Oilill's  wife,  we  have  already 
seen,  was  daughter  of  Conn  and  widow  of  Mac  Niadh  ;  she  bore  him  nine 
sons  of  whom  no  fewer  than  seven  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Magh- 
Mocrumba.  Oilill  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong  character  and  consider- 
able gifts  of  statesmanship ;  at  any  rate,  in  an  age  of  turbulence  and  intestine 
wars,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  his  dynasty  on  a  basis 
so  firm  that  his  line  retained  the  kingship  of  Cashel  right  down  to  the  English 
invasion.  Moreover  he  did  much  during  his  long  reign  of  sixty  years  to 
consolidate  the  Munster  kingdom.  He  died  according  to  the  Four  Masters 
in  a.d.  234.  Saidhbhe,  the  wife  of  Oilill  Olum,  as  daughter  of  Conn  was 
first  cousin  of  Oengus  Gae-buaibhtech. 

[28]  Decies  of  Munster.  The  territory  is  commonly  described  as 
coterminous  with  the  present  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  i.e.  as 
embracing  practically  the  whole  county  of  Waterford  with  two  baronies, 
and  portions  of  two  others,  of  Co.  Tipperary.  It  was  sub-divided  into  northern 
and  southern  Decies  and  ruled  over  by  O'Phelans  and  O'Brics.  The  follow- 
ing is  Keating's  notice  (Rev.  P.  Dineen's  translation)  of  the  territory  and  in 
connexion  therewith  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  historian  was  himself 
a  native  of  the  Decies  and  a  resident  therein.  "The  descendants  of  Fiachaidh 
Suighdhe  who  are  called  the  Deise  possessed  only  the  district  known  as 
Deise  Dheisceirt  that  is  from  the  Siuir  southwards  to  the  sea  and  from  Lios 
Mor  to  Ceann  Criadain  up  to  the  time  when  Eithne  Uathach  was  married 
to  Aonghus,  son  of  Natfrach,  king  of  Munster.  For  it  was  about  that  time 
that  Aonghus  gave  them  Deise  Thuaisceirt  that  is  from  the  same  Siuir  to 
Corca  Athrach  which  is  called  the  Plain  of  Cashel,  and  O'Fadlain,  who  came 
from  that  stock,  was  king  of  Deise  Thuaisceirt  and  the  place  in  which  his 
residence  was  situated  was  on  the  brink  of  the  Siuir  to  the  west  of  Inis 
Leamhnachta  and  Dun  Ui  Fhaolain  is  the  name  it  is  called  to-day  Another 
kinsman  of  his  occupied  Deise  Dheisceirt  and  he  was  called  O'Bric,  and  he 
had  his  stronghold  beside  the  sea  in  the  south  in  the  place  which  is  now 
called  Oilean  Ui  Bhric.  And  the  Deise  were  divided  thus  between  these 
two  races  until  the  race  of  O'Bric  became  extinct  and  O'Faolain  obtained 
the  chieftainship  of  the  two  territories  and  held  it  for  a  long  period  after- 
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wards  until  the  race  of  Eibhear  took  Deise  Thuaiscert  from  him  and  so  he 
possessed  only  Deise  Dheisceirt  on  the  coming  of  the  foreigners  to  Ireland." 

The  Latin  Life  has,  at  this  place,  several  additional  sentences  conveying 
considerable  further  topographical  and  historical  information. 

[25]  Declan  son  of  Eirc.  The  question  of  the  authority  of  these 
early  genealogies  is  a  thorny  one  and  perhaps,  in  the  present  stage  of  Irish 
scholarship,  a  theme  to  be  avoided  in  such  a  work  as  the  present.  Whatever 
may  be  said,  however,  of  the  first  portion  of  the  pedigree  given  the  latter 
part,  as  falling  within  the  age  of  admittedly  authentic  history,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  approximately  correct.  If  the  genealogical  tree  could  be  shown 
to  be  correctly  drawn,  perhaps,  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  vexed 
question  of  St.  Declan's  period.  Allowing  twenty  years  to  a  generation 
and  fixing  the  time  of  Fiacha  Suigdhe  as  about  200  a.d.  (Keating)  we  get 
about  a.d.  500  as  the  period  of  Declan's  birth.  Shorten  the  generation  to 
fifteen  years  and  it  will  still  be  difficult  to  bring  Declan  within  the  period 
of  Patrick's  mission.  The  genealogy  given  would,  by  the  way,  prove  Declan 
related  to  many  of  the  great  saints  of  Ireland — to  St.  Brigid,  for  instance, 
who  descends  from  a  common  ancestor.  Feilimidh  Rechtmhar.  The  follow- 
ing fuller  genealogy  is  supplied  by  the  Book  of  Leinster,  p.  358,  thus  : — 

"OeciÁn  AfvomofH, 
m.  ejmbfiAitTO. 

Ho   TleclÁn, 

m.  ttofA, 
m.  riÁifi, 
m.  pAcAijt, 

tn.   ConAitt, 

m.  niecAft, 

tn.  OengufA, 

tTl.  CojimAC  tn.  Ai\[td  Oenpiji. 

Mac  Firbisig's  genealogy  (R.I.A.  copy)  agrees  with  the  foregoing  and 
adds  some  information  of  interest  concerning  Declan's  immediate  relatives, 
thus: — Aon^uf  ponn  Aon  triAc  LAip,  tjeftcorm  :  ConAiLt,  :  pAchon  :  rlÁijt  : 
lomjiofA  nó  1on-oftofA  ;  louijtofA  no  lorrafiofA  CU15  mec  tef  .1.  "OeAlJAlcliu, 
*OiomAT)íoeAc,  tnoccA,  T)eA5lÁin  .Áijroriióifi  1  CoriAtt  in  Aitice&tt  feithttt. 

The  strange  thing  about  the  genealogies  quoted  is  that  they  both  omit 
ejic.  Another  genealogy  appended  to  the  "Life"  in  R.I.A.  MS.  23  M.  30., 
but  in  a  different  hand  from  the  text,  makes  Declan,  son  of  Ere,  and  does 
not  agree  in  a  single  point  with  the  lists  in  Mac  Firbisig  and  the  Book  of 
Leinster.  It  agrees  however  with  our  text,  only  omitting  a  few  generations. 
For  comparison  I  append  portion  of  the  list  (it  is  carried  up  to  Adam)  : — 
"OeAjlÁn,  m.  eqtc,  rh.  Cjteoin,  rh.  Uij-óac,  rh.  AnAc  (tHA-ó),  rii.  ttyiAan,  iii. 
eojAin,  rii.  aXiiic  Cuipb,  rh.  ttloJA  Cuijtb  (tnofconb),  rh.  tnofCAr)Hij,  rii. 
tneifpeoitie  (tnofcjiAije),  rh.  CuAnA  Caoiu  bfieACAij,  «1.  CAqibjie  UiojpA-OA, 
rh.  eo§Ain,  &c,   &c-     The  text  of  tins  last  list  seems  rather  corrupt. 
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[30]  Dobhran.  The  place  has  been  identified  (Waterford  Archaeological 
Journal,  No.  1,  p.  39)  as  a  practically  disused  graveyard  on  the  townland 
of  Drumroe,  parish  of  Lismore,  Co.  Waterford.  Within  the  roughly  circular 
enclosing-fence  the  foundations  of  the  primitive  church  are  faintly  traceable 
and  to  all  the  country  side  the  place  is  known  as  Ueiti^in  X)eA5LÁin. 
That  the  name  Deithin  is  a  form  of  -oeiti-oe,  care  or  diligence,  is  suggested  by 
Ussher's  rendering  of  the  name  as  Cur  a. 

[31]  Against  a  Hard  Stone.  There  is  a  similar  legend  in  Keating 
referring  to  Fiachaidh  Maellathan  son  of  Eoghan  Mor,  son  of  Conn  (History, 
O'Mahony's  Translation,  p.  317).  In  the  case  of  Fiachaidh,  however,  it  is 
the  infant's  head,  not  the  stone,  which  was  affected  by  the  impact. 
Local  seanachies  have  lately  excogitated  the  theory  that  the  well  known 
doc  a  Cumne,  or  "Corner  Stone"  of  Cappoquin,  is  the  identical  boulder  with 
which  the  infant  Declan's  head  came  into  such  extraordinary  collision. 
The  origin  of  this  repulsive  legend  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  former 
existence  within  the  Reiligin  at  Drumroe  of  a  boulder  furnished  with  a 
bullán,  or  basin-like  cavity,  of  the  kind  so  often  met  with  on  early  church 
sites  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

[32]  Shape  of  a  Ladder.  The  resemblance  of  miracles  recorded  in 
the  present  "Life"  to  those  of  Holy  Scripture  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader 
and,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  to  suggest  the  genesis  of  the  legend.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Life  of  Declan,  as  may  be  proved  by  per- 
usal of  the  accompanying  Life  of  Mochuda.  Indeed  it  characterises  the 
Irish  "Lives"  almost  universally. 

[33]  Colman,  This  Colman,  represented  here  as  a  bishop,  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  in  the  martyrologies.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  saintly  men  of  the  name  are  enumerated  in  the  Martyrology 
of  Donegal  and  which  individual,  if  any,  of  these  is  the  Colman  of  our  text 
it  is  now,  and  will  perhaps  for  ever  be,  impossible  to  determine.  There  is 
just  one  possible  means  of  settling  the  question  ;  it  is  discovery  of  the  date 
on  which  fell  the  patronal  feast  of  Kilcolman,  an  ancient  church  of  the  Decies 
which  however  is  not  recorded  even  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  (1302-6) . 
Kilcolman  is  the  site  of  the  early  church  traditionally  regarded  in  the  Decies 
as  the  cell  of  Colman.  Close  to  Ardmore,  the  church  of  Colman  has  ever 
been  looked  upon  as  associated  with  the  great  establishment  of  Declan  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  modern  Catholic  parish  in  which  Kilcolman  townland 
is  included  has  been  and  is  locally  known  as  Sean  a  pobAt — "Old  Congrega- 
tion (or  Tribe)."  The  immediate  site  and  vicinity  of  the  ancient  church  is 
held  sacrosanct,  as  is  the  thorn  bush  which  overshadows  it,  but  the  holy 
well  has  been  drained  away.  On  the  grass  covered  mound  which  marks 
site  of  the  primitive  cell  there  were  preserved  from  immemorial  time  a  couple 
of  stone  objects  believed  to  be  respectively  the  chalice  and  patena  of  the 
saint.  Unfortunately  the  less  reverent  spirit  of  modern  times  is  responsible 
for  the  destruction  and  disappearance  of  the  "patena"  and  for  the  mutilation 
of  the    "chalice."     The    last    named    curious  object,   which    is  at  present 
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in  the  writer's  custody,  stands  lOf  inches  high,  is  cupped  or  hollowed  at  both 
ends  (diameters  3i  inches  and  3|  inches  respectively),  and  tapers  slightly 
towards  the  middle  of  its  stem.  Its  present  worn  condition  is  the  result, 
probably,  of  its  use,  for  a  lengthened  period,  as  a  "healing  stone"  in  cases 
of  cattle  sickness.  For  a  fuller  description,  with  illustration,  see  Waterford 
and  S.E.  Ireland  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  ix.,  pp.  143  &c. 

[34]  Spoke  this  Prophecy.  Irish  hagiographers  are  extremely  devoted 
to  the  idea  of  prophecy  at  birth  and  baptism.  We  shall  see  them  cast  the 
spiritual  horoscope  in  the  case  of  Ciaran  of  Tubrid  and  of  Carthage,  &c, 
later  on.  The  notion  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from  Simeon's  prophecy 
in  the  Temple  on  the  occasion  of  Our  Saviour's  Presentation  therein. 

[35]  Dobhran's  Place.  Hereon  was  erected  a  primitive  church  on  the 
usual  diminutive  scale  the  foundations  of  which  (14  feet  x  8  feet)  are  faintly 
traceable  within  a  small  circular  graveyard  some  two  miles  to  south-west 
of  Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford.  This  place,  called  the  neilijin  or  neitijiti 
•OeA^LAin,  as  already  mentioned,  was  till  recently,  and  may  still  occasion- 
ally be,  used  for  the  burial  of  unbaptised  infants,  &c.  See  Waterford  and 
South-East  Ireland  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  i.,  p.  39. 

[36]  Magh  Sgiath.  All  authorities  agree  that  this  is  the  original  name 
of  the  place  which  afterwards  became,  and  now  is,  Lismore.  The  name 
appears  to  signify  "Plain  of  Shields"  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  it  is 
derived  from  the  great  shield-shaped  mound  known  as  the  Round  Hill,  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  Lismore  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  at  the 
point  exactly  where  the  Rian-Bo-Phadruig  (see  Journal,  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Ireland,  Vol.  xxxv.,  pp.  110-129.)  crossed  the  river.  The 
name  is  also  written  M.  Sceth,  M.  Sceith,  and  M.  Scethili. 

[37]  Fostered.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  fosterage  was 
an  honoured  institution  in  ancient  Ireland.  The  children  of  the  chief  and 
generally  the  children  of  the  wealthy  were  brought  up  in  other,  usually 
poorer,  families  than  their  own — from  infancy  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years  in 
the  case  of  girls  and  to  seventeen  in  the  case  of  boys.  The  relationship 
created  between  fosterer  and  fostered  was  recognised  as  amongst  the  most 
sacred  known — often,  indeed,  teste  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Stanihurst,  as 
sacred  as  the  tie  of  blood  Elaborate  enactments  of  the  Brehon  code 
regulated  the  respective  obligations  of  fosterers  and  parents  and  guarded 
their  privileges.  Fosterers  were  obliged  to  efficiently  educate  the  child  in 
the  specified  branches  and  were  liable  for  any  fines,  &c  ,  incurred  by  the 
Dalta  or  foster  child  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  had  a  strict  right  to  a  fosterage 
fee  and  likewise  to  support  in  old  age  from  the  fostered 

[38]  Dioma.  He  was  the  son  of  Cas.  "He  is  patron  of  Cill-Dioma 
in  Caenraighe  of  the  county  and  diocese  of  Limerick  and  has  a  holy  day, 
a  festival  and  a  station.  He  was  also  the  master  of  Declan  and  Coirbre, 
son  of  Colman,  bishop,  as  we  read  in  the  Life  of  Declan  ?jad  he  was  in  the 
Desi  of  Mumhain"  (O'Clery's  note  to  Table,  Martyr.  Donegal,  p.  403). 
His  festival  is  on  May  12th.     On  the  other  hand  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal 
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\text)  suggests  identity  of  our  Dioma  or  Diomma  with  Dimma  Dubh  of 
Condeire,  bishop  (January  6th),  of  whom  the  compiler  says  — "1  think 
this  is  the  Dima  to  whom  Declan  was  sent  to  be  educated." 

[39]  Cairbre  MacColmain.  The  martyrology  of  Donegal  enumerates 
four  bishops  named  Cairbre,  but  which  of  these,  if  any,  be  the  Cairbre  styled 
MacColmain  in  the  text  there  is  nothing  to  indicate.  Under  November  1st 
the  Martyrology  of  Gorman  has  a  Cairbre,  bishop. 

[40]  Seven  Churches.  Omitting  Reilig  Deaglain  already  mentioned, 
the  following  early  church  sites,  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lismore, 
have  been  identified: — Cappoquin  (within  demesne),  Ralph,  Ballyinn,  Coole 
(Citt  CoUimciLLe),  Seemochuda,  Garrison  (Citl  £>jteAc),  Flower  Hill  (ciVl 
■OuigéAin),  Tobber  (better  known  as  Shean),  Aglish  (riA  Sajajic)  Bally- 
saggartbeg  (  ?  Art  tóifcín)  Okyle,  and  Kilbree  (c.  rjjiije).  The  last  named 
church  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  seven  for  its  origin  otherwise  is  known 
to  us — from  Brig  dau.  of  Cairpre  whom  the  Felire  of  Aengus  commemorates 
under  January  31st.  If  Reiligin  Deaglain  be  made  the  centre  instead  of 
Lismore  a  few  of  the  foregoing  would  be  excluded  but  the  following  would 
fall  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles,  Affane,  Killderriheen,  Cill- 
a-tSleibhe  (within  Affane  demesne)  and  Moneyvroe. 

[41]  Ailbhe      He  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  four  or  five 
saints  of  Ireland  claimed  to  be  pre-Patrician  in  their  mission.     Though  he 
was  born  in  Eliogarty,  his  descent  is  traced  from  the  Dalaradians  of  the 
north.     Like  the  founders  of  Rome  he  is  said  in  early  infancy  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a  wolf,  and  it  is  claimed  he  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  certain 
Britains  who  lived  in  Eastern  Eliach.     Ailbhe's  "Life"  states  that  he  learned 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  a  Bishop  Hilarius  whom  Lanigan  conjectures 
to  have  been  Hilary  of  Aries  (d.  449).     Ailbhe  and  Ibar  are  referred  to  in 
the  Tripartite  Life  as  observing  a  peculiar  injunction  of  their  father,  Patrick. 
The  annals  refer  the  death  of  Ailbhe  to  the  sixth  century,  thus  : — 
Annals  of  Ulster— a. d.  526. 
„        ,,    Innisfallen — a.d.  526 
,,        ,,   Four  Masters — a.d.  541. 
Chronicon  Scotorum — a.d.  531. 

Ailbhe's  feast  is  kept  on  September  12th. 

[42]  Hilary.  Assuming  this  passage  not  to  be  an  interpolation  the 
pontiff  in  question  would  be  Pope  Hilary  (461 — 468).  This  assumption 
involves  transference  of  Declan's  floruit  to  the  late  fifth  century.  As  how- 
ever  the  native  hagiographers  were  not  strong  in  their  foreign  geography 
or  in  their  European  history,  one  might  assume,  with  Meyer  and  Zimmer, 
that  the  Hilary  in  question  is  not  the  Pope  so  named  but  the  Bishop  of  Aries 
referred  to  in  last  note. 

[43]  We  have  no  account  of  a  king  or  emperor  of  Rome  who  had  a  son 
named  Runan.  To  be  sure  the  Latin  Life  reads  Lunanus,  but  that  does 
not  make  solution  of  the  difficulty  anything  the  easier.  This  however  is 
no  reason   to   doubt  that  Declan  had  a   disciple   so  named,  nor  even  that 
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the  latter  was  a  Roman  and  of  patrician  lineage.  The  Irish  gave  the  title 
of  king  to  provincial  chieftains  and  even  to  smaller  territorial  magnates. 
In  this  connexion  too  we  must  remember  the  considerable  direct  and 
comparatively  close  intercourse  of  Ireland  with  Gaul  (Conf.  Meyer  "Learning 
in  Ireland  in  the  Fifth  Century,"  &c),  also  the  considerable  influx  of 
Gaulish,  &c.  refugees  consequent  on  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Continental 
countries. 

[43]  Bell.  It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  cloc  here  is  identical 
with  the  clocc  of  a  few  sentences  lower  ;  I  have  according^  translated  it 
bell  in  both  cases.  The  word  I  am  aware  has  been  translated  stone  (Journal 
of  Kilkenny  and  South  East  of  Ireland  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  iii.,  New 
Series,  1860-61,  p.  47),  and  on  strength  of  present  passage  the  name,  *Ouibin 
TíeAgtÁin,  has  been  applied  to  a  small  object  of  marble  said  to  have  been 
found  in  St.  Declan's  grave  at  Ardmore  and  preserved  with  veneration  in 
the  vicinity  for  ages.  The  object  in  question  was  simply  a  thin  and  flat  piece 
of  black  marble,  roughly  about  two  inches  square,  bound  by  a  light  metal 
clamp,  and  bearing  on  one  side  a  cross  incised  and  on  the  other  a  circle.  The 
stone  was  pierced  by  four  or  five  holes  countersunk  for  silver  rivets.  This 
singular  object  was  regarded  locally  with  great  popular  reverence  ;  it  was 
also  in  much  request  on  account  of  its  alleged  curative,  &c,  virtues.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  stone,  with  a  woodcut,  will  be  found  in  the  above 
quoted  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Journal.  Regarding  the  name,  -otnbin, 
Mr.  William  Williams,  of  Dnngarvan,  writer  of  the  notice  just  referred  to, 
has  offered  the  explanation  that  •otnbin=T>tnb-irnonn  ;  perhaps  -otnbin, 
"little  black  object  (bell)"  is  more  likely.  Unfortunately  the  so-called 
•otnbin  has  not  been  heard  of  since  1861,  but  I  have  httle  doubt  its  redis- 
covery would  reward  an  adequate  search  for  it  in  Dungarvan  or  vicinity. 

[44]  Icht.  The  Irish  called  the  English  Channel  Icht,  Ycht,  Vecta,  or 
the  Ictian  Sea.     Compare  Isle  of  Wight. 

[45]  Ailbhe,  Ibar,  Declan,  and  Ciaran.  With  these  four  saints  is 
inextricably — we  may  almost  say,  hopelessly — bound  up  the  question  of 
pre-Patrician  Christianity  in  Ireland  Each  of  the  four  is  brought  into  the 
story  of  the  other  three,  but  Ailbhe  it  is  whose  relations  with  Declan  are 
most  intimate.  Ailbhe's  life  has  been  already  sketched  (note  [41]).  Ciaran, 
like  Declan,  is  brought  into  close  relationship  with  King  Aengus  of  Cashel 
whom  Patrick  is  said  to  have  baptized.  Though  Ossorian  by  race  Ciaran 
was  born  in  Clear  Island,  his  mother  being  of  Corca  Laighde.  Seir  Ciaran 
especially,  and  the  territory  of  Ossory  generally  was  the  theatre  of  his  life 
and  labours.  His  feast  day  is  March  5th  on  which  day  also,  or  day  follow- 
ing, is  honoured  his  disciple  and  successor,  St  Carthage,  Senior.  Neither 
Ciaran's  death  nor  his  period  is  indicated  in  the  annals,  but  his  "Life"  makes 
him  a  cotemporary  of  King  Aenghus  and  also  of  a  number  of  sixth  century 
saints.  Ibar  is  claimed  as  a  native  of  Ulster  but  his  life,  like  the  lives  of 
Declan,  Ciaran,  and  Ailbhe,  was  identified  with  south  or  south-east  Ireland. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  trained  by  an  Abbot,  Motta,  and  to  have  permanently 
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established  himself  at  Beg  Erin  near  the  present  town  of  Wexford.  Hi? 
feast  is  kept  on  April  23rd,  and  the  Annals  claim  the  vicinity  of  500  a.d. 
as  the  date  of  his  death  ;    thus  :  — 

Annals  of  Ulster       499,  500  or  503 


,,       ,,    Cambria   .... 
,,    Four  Masters 
,,    Clonmacnoise 
Chronicon  Scotorum 


501 

500 
504 
500 


[46]  Kevin,  &c.  The  Bollandists  and  the  Latin  Life  add  Mobi  (Moby). 
These  names — except  perhaps  Mobi's  and  Colman's — are  not  perpetuated  in 
place  or  church  denominations  within  the  Decies  territory.  Without  further 
data  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  with  names  in  the  martyrologies. 
In  the  calendars  aforesaid  one  hundred  and  thirteen  Colmans  are 
commemorated,  four  Lachtains,  five  Findlugs  and  fourteen  Caoimghens. 

[47]  Aenghus  Mac  Natfrich.  He  was  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Cashel  and  fell  with  his  wife  Eithne  (a.d.  489,  A.F.M.),  at  the  battle  of  CeK- 
Osnadha,  now  Kelliston,  four  miles  east  of  Leighlin,  Co.  Carlow.  Their 
death  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  Ciaran's  and  was  the  penalty  exacted  for  a 
shameful  crime  attempted  by  Eithne.  From  Aenghus  descend  the  families 
of  MacCarthy,  O'Keefe,  O'Callaghan,  and  O'Sullivan,  besides  many  saints 
and  kings.  SS  Lugadi,  Foilian,  Natalis,  and  Colman  were  amongst  the 
sons  of  Aenghus. 

[48]  Colman  and  Eoghan.  Colman  became  bishop  of  Doremore 
(Durrow),  within  Eile,  on  the  confines  of  Munster  and  Leinster  and  is  honoured 
in  the  Irsh  calendars  on  May  20th.  The  following  table  shows  the  inter 
relationship  of  Declan  and  Colman,  &c  : — 

Erc=m.  Deithiden     =     m.  Aengus  Mac  Nafrich, 


Chieftain  of  Decies. 

St.  Declan. 


Kins:  of  Cashel. 


Colman  Eoghan. 

[49]  Conn's  Half,  In  allusion  to  the  well  known  Meathian,  or  northern, 
origin  of  the  Deisi  chieftains. 

[50]  Eoghanacht  of  Cashel.  The  tribe  name  of  the  O'Donoghues 
who  were  anciently  located  in  Magh  Femhin,  the  fertile  plain  of  South 
Tipperary.  Shortly  after  the  English  invasion  the  O'Donoghues  were  driven 
from  the  Golden  Vale  and  forced  to  find  a  home  in  Kerry.  Here  the}'  gave 
the  name  of  Onoght  O'Donoghue  to  all,  or  portion  of,  the  present  barony 
of  Magunihy. 

[51]  Kilmuine.  Menevia,  otherwise  Rosnat,  and  now  St.  David's, 
Cardiganshire.  It  is  practically  the  nearest  point  of  Wales  to  southern 
Ireland — the  distance  thence  to  Ardmore  being  just  about  one  hundred 
miles.     This  proximity  goes  far  to  explain  the  early  commercial  and  other 
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close  connexion  of  South  Wales  and  southern  Ireland.  Kilmune  is  insepar- 
ably associated  with  the  memory  of  St.  David,  who  established  here  the 
archiepiscopal  See  of  Wales  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
St.  David  is  mentioned  with  unusual  distinction  in  the  Irish  martyrologies  : 
in  fact  the  native  hagiographers  treat  him  in  a  manner  as  one  of  their  own 
distinguished  Irish  saints.     His  death  took  place  in  544  approximately. 

[52]  The  legend  of  the  floating  rock  is  not  quite  unique.  Many  similar 
stories  are  found  in  the  lives  of  Celtic  saints.  St.  Cuangus,  of  Liathmore, 
for  instance,  sailed  to  Scotland  on  a  flagstone.  On  another  occasion  a  holy 
man  from  Ireland  crossed  the  ocean  on  a  sod  cut  from  his  native  hillside. 
Yet  again  we  read  of  four  Irish  saints  sailing  the  Irish  sea  on  another  flagstone 
for  permanent  possession  of  which  they  cast  lots  soon  as  they  had  reached 
their  destination.  A  boulder  of  coarse  gritstone — wrenched  in  the  Ice  Age 
from  the  Comeragh  Mountains — lying  on  the  shore  at  Ardmore  and  known 
far  and  wide  as  "St.  Declan's  Stone"  has  been  regarded  with  the  veneration 
of  many  generations  as  the  identical  stone  which  floated  from  Wales 
in  the  wake  of  Declan's  ship.  Popular  reverence  expresses  itself  in 
peculiar  devotions  performed  here  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  pattern. 
"Declan's  Stone"  rests  upon  the  underlying  rocks  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave, 
in  the  centre  underneath,  a  narrow  opening  or  passage  through  which  devotees 
crawl  on  all  fours,  meantime  invoking  the  saint's  intercession  in  their  particular 
necessity.  A  late  Parish  Priest,  deeming  the  stone  an  object  of  superstition 
wished  to  have  it  broken  or  removed,  but,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the 
workmen  refused  to  use  their  sledges  upon  the  offending  monument. 

[53]  High  Sheep  Island.  The  former  island  character  of  Ardmore 
Promontory  is  forcibly  suggested  by  present  appearances ;  elevation  of 
the  sea  by  a  few  feet  or  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  low  neck  of 
land  to  north  and  north-west  of  the  village  would  reduce  Ardmore  to  an 
island.  The  present  junction  with  the  mainland  appears  to  have  been 
effected  as  much  by  silting  up  of  the  channel  as  by  elevation  of  the  ground. 
The  silt  here  is  coarse  gravel  with  some  sand,  thrown  up  by  the  sea  at  the 
east  side  of  the  neck  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Ardmore  can  have  been 
insulated  in  historic  time.  The  evidence  is  the  other  way,  scil. — that  for 
centuries  the  sea  has  been  advancing  on  the  land,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
gain  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  century  or  two  till  Ardmore  does  really  become 
an  island.  A  former  crannoge  site,  which  must  at  one  time  have  been 
within  a  lagoon,  is  now  covered  by  the  advancing  sea.  Towards  its  western 
end  the  former  channel  follows  the  course  of  a  stream  and  terminates  in 
a  depression  by  the  strand  or  shore  known  as  X)é&l  .Ada  or  river-mouth. 
The  circuit  of  the  former  alleged  island  would  embrace  the  present  townlands 
of  Ardocheasty,  Ardogina,  Ballinamona,  Farrengarret,  Duffcarrick,  and 
Monea. 

[54]  The  Desii.  Their  territory  varied  its  boundaries  from  time  to 
time.  At  its  widest  extension  it  included  the  whole  Co.  Waterford  with 
the   baronies    of    Iffa   and   Offa,   East   and  West,    as   well    as   portions   of 
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Middlethird  and  Slieveardagh,  Co.  Tipperary,  the  Great  Island,  Co.  Wexford, 
and  the  baronies  (or  parts  of  them)  of  Imokilly,  Condons  and  Clangibbon 
and  possibly  Kinnatalloon  and  Barrymore,  Co.  Cork. 

[55]  Ait  Breasail.  This  place  has  remained,  and  most  probably  will 
remain,  unidentified.     Possibly  it  was  the  present  Crossford  (At  nA  C|ioipe). 

[56]  Mainchin.  This,  according  to  the  O'Clerys  (Martyr.  Donegal), 
was  probably  St.  Mainchin  or  Muinchin  of  Limerick,  who  was  son  of  Sedna, 
son  of  Cas,  son  of  Conall  Eachluath  of  the  race  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Oilioll 
Olum  Within  the  Decies  was  one  ancient  church  (Killmanahan,  near 
Clonmel)  bearing  Mainchin's  name.  The  Martyrology  of  Donegal  com- 
memorates in  all  eleven  Mainchins  besides  two  Mainchans.t 

[57]  Stories  of  interrupted  miracles  are  common  in  the  "Lives."  One 
saint  miraculously  erecting  a  Round  Tower  by  night  is  spied  upon  by  an 
inquisitive  female,  who  makes  some  remark  on  the  progress  of  the  work — 
with  the  result  that  the  building  was  immediately  stopped  and  the  tower 
carried  no  higher.  St.  Mochuda,  measuring  Moeltul,  a  petty  king  of  Kerry, 
is  interrupted  by  a  meddlesome  servant  and  Moeltul's  catalogue  of  promised 
earthly  blessings  is  thereupon  cut  short,  &c,  &c. 

[58]  Pasture.  The  land,  especially  the  portion  of  it  comprised  in  the 
townlands  of  Ballinamona  and  Monea,  still  retains  and  deserves  its  reputation 
for  fertility.  Hereabout  is  a  restricted  outcrop  of  limestone  to  which  this 
materialistic  age  will  insist  on  ascribing  something  of  the  district's 
productiveness. 

The  three  wells  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  are  said  to 
be  represented  now  by  certain  springs  on  the  strand  near  low  water  mark. 
These  are  uncovered  only  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  and  cure  inward 
complaints  of  those  enterprising  enough  to  reach  them.  The  Holy  Well  is 
however  "Tobar  Deaglain,"  the  most  noted  holy  well  in  Munster,  situated 
on  the  cliff,  within  a  few  yards  of  Teampull  Disirt.  It  is  still  visited  by 
thousands  on  the  occasion  of  the  patronal  feast. 

[59]  Feartach  Declain.  No  trace  or  memory  of  the  Feartach  is  now 
discoverable,  though  apparently  the  staff  existed  in  the  time  of  the  saint's 
biographer  and  perhaps  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  O'Clery 
made  the  present  copy. 

[60]  Ardmor  Declain.  Of  the  earliest  Ardmore  of  St.  Declan's  time, 
nothing  remains  to-day  beyond  a  few  ogham  inscribed  pillar  stones,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  ruined  Cathedral,  and  possibly  the  rude  plinth  of  a  cross 
lying  on  the  grounds  of  Monea  House.  Even  the  diminutive  oratory,  with 
its  hoary  antiquity  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years,  is  most  probably  of  a 
period  somewhat  posterior  to  Declan's  day.  As  the  cells  of  the  community 
and  original  church  were  all  of  wood  or  wattle  in  the  characteristic  Irish 
style  we  need  not  wonder  that  so  little  has  survived. 

[61]  We  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  writer  does  not  specify  some 
of  the  churches  so  founded.  Almost  the  only  church  definitely  named  is 
Kilmacleague  and  as  this  is  near  the  extreme  east  of  Decies  territory  it  helps 
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to  bear  out  the  biographer's  statement  that  Declan's  influence  was  far  ex- 
tended. Lanigan  conjectures  that  Mocollop  was  another  Declan  church  : 
possibly  it  was,  but  to  base  this  theory  on  a  resemblance  between  Mochelloc 
and  Mocollop,  as  Lanigan  does,  is  to  build  upon  sand — or  upon  air.  This 
reference  to  Declan's  churches  and  monasteries  has  successfully  tempted  the 
present  annotator  to  add  here  a  list  (as  complete  as  it  can  at  present  be  made) 
of  the  early  churches  of  Decies.  In  this  connection  ancient  Decies  is  taken 
as  coterminous  with  the  present  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  For 
convenience  of  reference  the  church  sites  are  grouped  under  the  headings 
of  their  old  or  pre- Reformation  parishes  : — 

Parish.     .  Early  Church  Sites. 

Affane  ....     Affane,  Kilderriheen  (not  identified),  Money vroe. 

Aglish  ....     Aglish,    Ballingown,    Dromore     (Kiltira),    Shanakill. 

Tinascart. 
Ardfinnan  ....     Ardfinnan. 

Ardmore  ....     Ardmore,  Crobally,  Dysert,  Kilcolman,  Kilknockan, 

Loskeran  (cat  'OonncA'ÓA),  Rodeen. 
Ballybacon  ....     Ballybacon,  Killaidamee,  Kilballygorman,  Kildanoge, 

Kilgrogy  (unidentified),  Kilmaneen,  Lady's  Abbey 

Lodge. 
Ballygunner  ....     Ballygunner  (2). 

Ballylaneen  ....     Ballylaneen  (2),  Tempelyvrick. 

Ballymacart  ....     None  discoverable. 

Ballynakill  ....     Ballynakill,  Kilcohan. 

Baptist  Grange        ....     Ballygambon    (Killedmond),   Carrigeensharragh,  Mil- 
town  (CeAmpuVl  Ao-óa). 
Cahir  ....     Ballylegan,  Ballymacadam,  Caher  Abbey,  Clonmore 

(Citl    jobnAic),    Kilcommon,     Killeenbutler,    Kil- 

leigh,  Killemly,  Loughlohery. 
Clashmore  ....     Clashmore,     Kilmore,     Knockanaris      (cilL     coltnm 

•Óeifi5). 
Clonea  ....     Glen,  Kilbeg  (unidentified),  Kilgrovan,  Killineen. 

Clonegam  ....     Clonegam,  Killowen. 

Colligan  ....     Colligan. 

Corbally  . ...     Coolum. 

Crooke  ....     Crooke . 

Derrygrath  ....     Ballydoney,  Derrygrath,   Kilmaloge,   Kilmurry. 

Donaghmore  ....     Donaghmore,  Killerk. 

Drumcannon  ....     Drumcannon,   Killune. 

Dungarvan  ....     Abbeyside,    Dungarvan,     Killongford,      Killossoragh. 

Kilminnin,  Kilmurry,  Ringapuca. 
Dunhill  ....     Ballylenane,  Dunhill,  Killone,  Killsteage,  Kilcannon, 

Smoor. 
Dysert  ....     Churchtown      ("Oir-eAjic),      Killdroughtan,     Windgap 

(otherwise  Ardmore). 
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Faithlegg 

Fenough 

Fews 

Garrongibbon 

Grange 

Grangemockler 

Guilcagh 

Inislounaght 

Kilbarry 

Kilbarrymaiden 

Kilbride 

Kilburne 

Kilcaragh 

Kilcash 

Kilcockan 

Kilcop 

Kiigobinet 

Kil  grant 

Killaloan 

Killea 

Killotteran 

Kill  St.  Lawrence   .... 

Kill  St.  Nicholas     .... 

Killure 

Kilmacleage 

Kilmacomb 

Kilmeadan 

Kilmolash 

Kilmoleran 

Kilmurray 

Kilronan  "^ 

Lismore  Diocese  J 
Kilronan,  "i 

Waterford  Diocese  / 
Kilrossanty 


Kilrush 
Kilsheehan 
Kiltegan 
Kilwatermoy 


Faithlegg,  Kilcullen. 

Fenough,  Tinballa  (?). 

Fews,  Killnagrange. 

Garrongibbon. 

Idem. 

Grangemockler  (2). 

Killmovee. 

Inisloinaght,       Kilmacomma,      Killnamack,      Decoy 
Kilmolash,  Patrickswell. 

Balhndud,  Kilbarry. 

Kilbeg,  Kilmurrin. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Killeenagh,  Kilcockan,  Kilmanicholas. 

Idem. 

Ballyneety,  Inchindrhla  (CiU  ÓonntÁm),  Kiladangan 
Kilbryan,    Kiigobinet   (c.   gobnAic),    Killnafrehan. 

Idem. 

Kilheffernan,  Killaloan. 

Killawlan  (unidentified),  Killea,  Licaun 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Ballygarron,  Kilmacleage. 

Idem. 

Adamstown,  Darrigle,  Gortaclade,  Kilbunny,  Kil- 
meadan. 

Keereen,  Kilmagiboge,  Kilmolash. 

Carrickbeg  (fteitij  iia  llluc) 

Macreary,  Lisadobber,  Kilmurray,  Dovehill  (Á-p-o 
CoL-uitn). 

Ballydonagh,   Bawnfune,    Kilcreggane,    Kilmanahan, 

Kilkeany,  Kilronan,  Bennetschurch. 

Idem. 

Ballingowan,  Ballykeroge  (Citl  tijieAc),  Curraheen 
(C.  toinnin),  Garranmillon,  Kilcomeragh,  Kilross- 
anty, Knockyelan  (?),  Shanbally. 

Idem. 

Burntchurch,  Kilsheelan. 

Idem. 

Fountain  (C.  piomicAtn),  Kilwatermoy. 
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Kinsalebeg 

Leitrim 

Lickoran 

Lismore 

and  Mocollop 


Lisnakill 

Lisronagh 

Modeligo 

Molough 

Monamintra 

Monksland 

Mora 

Mortlestown 

Mothel 

Neddiiis 
Newcastle,  ) 

Lismore  Diocese    J 
Newcastle,  ) 

Diocese  Waterford  J 
Newtown  Lennon   .... 
Outeragh 
Rathgormack 

Rathmoylan 
Rathronan 
Reiske 
Ringagonagh 

Rochestown 

Rossduff 

Rossmire  '  .... 

Seskinane 

Shanrahan 

Stradbally 

Tallow 

Templemicliael         \ 
(Co.  Waterford)  / 


D'Loughtane,  Kilgabriel,  Kilmeedy  (C.  nio-lne),  Kil- 
maloo  (C.  tllo-tuAX)),  Kinsalebeg. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Aglish,  BaPyinn,  Ballysaggartbeg,  Cappoquin,  Coo) 
(C.  CoUimcille),  Drumroe  (c.  "OeAslÁin),  Flower 
Hill  (c.  TnujeÁin),  Garrison  (c.  tijieAc),  Kilbree 
(C.  Gjiije),  Lismore,  Mocollop,  Okyle,  Rath, 
Seemochuda,  Tobber. 

Lisnakill,  Loughdaheen. 

Kilmore,  Lisronagh 

Derry  (c.  mo  tuA-o),  Killea  (C    tiAt),  Modehgo 

Idem 

(?) 

Kildwan,  Monksland. 

Ballynattin,  Maginstown,  Moorstown 

Idem 

Ballynevin,    Bjshopstown,    Joanstown,    Kilcanavee, 

Kilclooney,  Killerguile  (unidentified),  Mothel,  Ross. 
Idem 
Clashganny,     Crohan     (C.    Li  aí),     Crohan      (C.     tia 

gCloijeAnn),  Killnacarriga  (c.  tiAÍ  also)  Newcastle 
Newcastle,  Kildermody,  Carrigphihp. 

Ahenny  (C.  Clifpt'n),  Newtown. 

Idem. 

Ballynafina,  Glenpatrick,  Kilbrack,  Killballyquilty , 
Knockanaffrin,   Park  (C.  eoJAin),  Rathgormack. 

Kilmaquage  (c.  mo  ÓUA15),  Rathmoylan. 

Idem 

Ballydermody,  Ballyphihp,   Killcarton,  Reiske. 

Ballintlea  South,  Ballyharrahan,  Gortadiha,  Kill- 
inoorin  (site unidentified),  Shanakill  (Ringagoonagh) 

Idem. 

None  discoverable. 

Kilmoylan,  Rossmire  (c.  cuitiaiI). 

Ballinaguilkee,  Bleantasour,  Cloonacogaile,  Kilcooney 
(C.  Cuaha),  Knockboy  (Seskinane),  Lyre. 

Burncourt,  Kilavenoge,  Kilcarron  (C.  ÚAtqu'iin),  Kil- 
leaton  (c.   éicín),  Rehill,  Shanrahan. 

Ballyvoyle,  Garranturton,  Kildeaglain  (site  uniden- 
tified), Kilminnion,  Kyllelton,  Stradbally. 

Kilcalf,  Kilmore,  Kilwinny,  Tallow. 

Darinis  (Molana),  Ringcrew,   Killea,    Templemichael 
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Idem. 


Idem. 


Templemichael        \ 
(Co.  Tipperary)    J 
Tubrid  ....     Ballydrinan,  Ballylafian,  Burgess  (CeAmpn LI  "Oa^áiti) 

Kilcoran  (c.  ÓuAfiÁin),  Killinure,  Kilroe,  Tubrid. 
Tullaghmelan  ....     Idem. 

Tullaghortan  ....     Killballyboy,   Tullaghortan. 

Whitechurch  "\ 

(Co.  Tipperary)      / 

Whitechurch  \     Kilcloher,  Kilcannon,  Kilgreany,  Kilnafarna,  White- 

(Co.Waterford)     J         church. 

Three  or  four  of  the  ancient  parishes  seem  to  have  had  no  church  at 
any  time  within  their  bounds  ;  at  any  rate  very  minute  investigation  has 
failed  to  find  trace  of  any.  It  cannot,  of  course  be  proved  that  all  these 
churches  were  Celtic  in  origin  ;  it  is  possible  that  a  few,  like  Inislounaght, 
Lady's  Abbey,  and  Mothel,  were  of  purely  post-invasion  foundation. 
The  majority  of  early  churches  here  listed  are  of  the  cill,  ceal,  or  cilleen, 
type  and  in  every  case,  except  in  those  noted  as  "non-discoverable"  or 
"not  identified,"  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  oratory  or  ecclesiastical 
foundation  has  been  located  and  examined  (vid.,  "Place-Names  of  Decies," 
passim).  As  the  church  buildings  were  generally  of  wood  or  wicker  it  is  vain 
to  expect  remains.  In  a  great  many  instances — but  not  in  the  majority — 
the  cill  site  was  occupied  later  by  an  Irish-Anglo-Norman  church  of  which 
the  ruins  often  survive,  and  occasionally  it  continues  occupied  by  a  church 
to  the  present  day.  As  a  rule  the  typical  cill  differs  little  in  outward 
appearance  from  the  lios  or  rath  ;  there  is,  in  both  cases,  a  circular  rampart 
of  earth  enclosing  a  space  of  approximately  half  an  acre  still  occasionally 
used  for  burial  of  unbaptised  infants. 

[62]  Inneoin.  This  is  Inneoin-na  nDeisi  to  which  the  smith  of  Sid 
Buidb  in  Feimin  threw  his  anvil  from  Loch  Lein.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  seat  of  the  king  of  Cashel  and  to  have  been  also  called  Indeoin  Aine,  Indeoin 
Maighe  Feimin,  and  I.  of  Ossory.  The  Book  of  Ballymote  (379a)  refers  to 
it  as  a  hillock  or  fert.  The  place  has  been  identified  as  the  present  Mullagh- 
noney,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Newchapel  four  miles  north  of  Clonmel, 
Co.  Tipperary. 

[63]  Fasting  on  the  King.  To  make  a  prayer  or  a  curse  more 
efficacious  it  was  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  fast  of  greater  or  less  severity 
and  duration.  In  this  connection  will  be  re-called  Ruadan's  famous  fast  on 
the  Ard-Righ  at  Tara  before  the  saint  put  his  final  ban  upon  the  royal  city 
There  is  something  left  unexplained  here.  The  National  Apostle  threatens 
Declan  and  his  people  with  censures,  yet  we  are  told  of  no  canonical  offence. 
Why  this  threat  of  censure  ?  The  most  reasonable  explanation,  which  indeed 
at  once  suggests  itself,  is  some  irregularity  in  jurisdiction  on  Declan's  side. 

[64]  Slieve  Gua.  Now  the  Knockmaeldown  range  (highest  point' 
2,690  feet)  forming  the  dividing  line  between  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
Waterford.     Two   ancient  roadways  from   Magh  Feimin  to   South   Decies 
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are  still  traceable  (see  Journal,  R.S.A.I.,  Vol.  xv.,  5th  Series,  pp.  110,  &c.) 
The  more  westerly  and  probably  the  later  of  these  is  the  Rian-Bo-Phadraig 
of  local  legend,  which  led  directly  to  Lismore.  Declan  seems  as  a  rule  to 
have  used  the  more  easterly  track  ;  such,  at  any  rate,  we  gather  from  the 
various  references  to  his  journeys.  This  latter  road  diverged  from  the  early 
Cashel-Lismore  Road  ("Rian  Bo  Phadraig")  at  Ardfinnan,  followed  down 
the  east  bank  of  the  Suir  to  Molough,  crossed  the  river  here,  and,  running 
nearly  straight  over  the  mountain  ridge,  emerged  on  the  southern  plain  at 
Affane.  This  was  evidently  too  the  road  taken  by  Carthage  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retreat  from  Rahen. 

[65]  Led  ban.  I  can  find  no  further  reference  to  him  ;  I  cannot  even 
discover  his  name  in  the  Deisi  genealogies.  The  Deisi  it  is  to  be  remembered 
did  not  obtain  possession  of  Magh  Feimin  till  the  fifth  century,  when,  on 
expulsion  of  the  Ossorians,  the  territory  was  bestowed  on  them  by  Aenghus 
of  Cashel.  Thenceforward  O'Bric  held  sway  in  Waterford  and  O'Phelan 
in  northern  Decies,  till  the  O'Brics  sank  under  the  O'Phelan's,  some  time 
previous  to  the  English  Incasion  (Cf.  O'Donovan's  note  to  O'Huidhrin). 

[66]  Apparently  Declan  in  his  speech  to  the  Clann  claims  a  tanist's 
rights  or  something  akin  thereto. 

[67]  Feargal.  The  name  Ferrgil  occurs  twice  in  the  Deisi  genealogies 
(Book  of  Ballymote)  but  in  neither  case  is  its  owner  returned  as  son  of  Cormac  ; 
in  one  case  he  is — F.  son  of  Artgal,  son  of  Leitetech,  and  in  the  other — 
F.  son  of  Bee,  son  of  Faelan. 

[68]  St.  Patrick's  Well.  "Patrick's  Well,"  about  one  mile  west  of 
Clonmel,  consists  of  a  great  basin  filled  to  the  brim  with  bubbling  crystal  water 
and  still  regarded  with  much  local  veneration  (see  Map) .  Close  by  it  in  the 
marsh  is  a  stunted,  rude  and  early  Celtic  cross  which  marks  a  former  peni- 
tential station.  There  are  likewise  the  ruins  of  a  small  seventeenth  century 
church,  proved  to  be  the  successor  of  a  primitive  Celtic  structure  by  fragments 
of  the  earlier  building  which  survive  incorporated  in  the  present  ruin. 

[69]  Sechnall  ;    otherwise  Secundinus,  first  bishop  of  Slane. 

[70]  Synod  of  Cashel.  Lanigan  unreservedly  rejects  this  account  of 
the  synod  as  a  patched-up  story  of  later  date  intended  to  support  certain 
claims  to  jurisdiction,  &c.  This  hypothesis  leaves  unexplained,  however, 
the  payment  of  tribute  (see  three  paragraphs  later)  to  Declan  from  Cashel— a 
payment  evidently  claimed  by  Declan's  successors  at  the  time  when  the 
present  Life  was  written. 

[71]  Archbishopric  of  Munster.  Possibly  archbishopric  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  most  ancient  and  historic  bishopric.  More  probably  however 
the  title  and  perhaps  the  story  also  and  the  rann  are  of  a  date  posterior 
to  Rathbreasail  and  to  the  transfer  from  Emly  to  Cashel  of  the  chief  bishopric 
of  Munster. 

A  Latin  rendering  of  the  rann,  composition  of  which  is  here  attributed 
to  Patrick,  is  given  by  Ussher  and  elsewhere ;  it  accentuates  the  verses' 
significance : — 
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"Albeus  est  humilis  dixit  Caephurnia  proles  ; 

Patriciusque  esto  hinc  Ailbee  Momonia. 

Declanus  pariter  patronus  Desius  esto  ; 

Inter  Desenses  Patriciusque  suos." 
[72]  In  Pagan  Times.  It  is  rather  anomalous  that — accepting  the  modern 
diocesan  boundaries  as  identical  with  the  later  territorial  limits — Mullogh- 
noney  is  now  outside  the  Decies.  But  so,  too,  are  other  places  specially  located 
by  the  text  within  that  region.  There  must  have  been  frequent  change  or 
shrinkage  of  boundary  at  this  north  as  at  the  western  side  of  the  region. 

[73]  Rath  Na  nIrlann  ;  in  the  Latin  Life  variously — "Raith  na 
Yrlane,"  "Raith  na  nIrlann,"  and  "Magh  na  nGherlann."  The  passage 
throws  an  interesting  light  as  well  on  the  ancient  topography  of  Cashel  as 
on  the  arrangement  or  purpose  of  buildings  within  a  kingly  Dun.  There 
was  a  special  place  of  detention  for  hostages  ;  compare,  in  this  connection, 
the  Mound  of  the  Hostages  at  Tara.  The  name,  Rath-na-ngerlann — 
presuming  the  rendering  here  given  to  be  correct — suggests  that  the 
structure  may  have  also  been  used  as  an  armoury. 

[74]  Dercan.  Unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  this 
individual  or  site  of  his  homestead.  It  avails  nothing  that  Dercan's  name 
was  perpetuated  in  "Clog  Dercain,"  the  title  of  a  well  known  bell  (or  pillar 
stone)  in  northern  Decies  which  survived  in  the  writer's  day  and  around 
which  the  army  of  Decies  marched  before  it  took  the  field.  I  imagine  clog 
(a  bell)  here  has  been  written  in  mistake  for  clock  (a  stone)  In  this  connexion 
it  is  suggestive  that  the  Latin  Life  has  "stone."  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
an  army  solemnly  marching  around  a  hand  bell ;  it  is  different  when  the 
centre  of  circumambulation  is  a  pillar  stone.  The  name,  however,  has 
disappeared  and  probably  the  stone  too.  It  is  possible  however  that  the 
latter  is  identical  with  "Cloch-Fhada"  a  remarkable  pillar  stone  standing 
alone  on  a  hilltop  within  the  townland  of  Giant's  Grave  in  the  parish  of 
Rathronan,  near  Clonmel  (see  Map).  The  remarkable  monument  is  visible 
for  miles  in  every  direction  :  it  is  tall  (nine  feet  above  ground),  tapering  and 
slender  and  is  marked  with  two  inscribed  crosses  of  early  Irish  pattern. 
There  are  two  sketches  of  this  cloc  from  the  pencil  of  Du  Noyer  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  Library.  In  the  parish  of  Cahir  and  townland  of 
Grangemore  there  lies,  at  a  cross  roads,  a  remarkable  boulder  of  limestone 
locally  known  and  venerated  as  "St.  Patrick's  Stone." 

[751  Coningean.  I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  locate  this 
establishment,  identification  of  which  would  be  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant. Kiltagan  the  site  of  an  early  church,  near  Clonmel,  suggests  itself 
— but  we  can  only  conjecture.  Popularly,  in  west  Decies,  where  the  story 
of  the  cooked  dog  is  well  known  to  Irish  speakers,  Coninga  is  believed  to 
be  Conna,  near  Tallow.  Conna  however  is  not  in  Magh  Feimin  and  I  suspect 
the  only  reason  for  equating  it  with  Dercan's  homestead  is  similarity  of  name 
sound.  Again,  in  mid-Waterford,  the  pass  or  gap  over  the  Comeragh  Mount- 
tains  known  as  "Bearna  Mhadraidh"  (Dog's  Gap)  is  pointed  out  as  the  road 
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taken  by  the  resuscitated  dog,  for  the  tale  there  is  that  the  animal  was 
restored  to  life  by  Declan.  The  whole  story  was  probably  founded  in  Folk's 
etymology,  based  on  the  name  Coninga  (Con-lonjA).  That  the  place  sought 
for  lies  to  north  of  the  Knockmaeldown  range  is  evident  from  the  text  and 
likewise    from  the  Felire  Aengussa   (Stoke's  edition  of  190,   p.   77)  : — "Do 

Coningnib  do i     .    tuath  fi.1  fri  Sliab  Cua  atuaid  ocus  ic 

Ard  Finain  ata,"  i.e.the  Comingi  are  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  Slieve  Gua,  &c. 
[76]  Coman  and  Ultan,  &c.  Ultan  succeeded  Declan  as  head  of  the 
monastery.  Colgan  devotes  a  whole  page  to  him  under  March  14th,  and 
succeeds  in  telling  us  practically  nothing.  Apparently  Ultan  was  Declan's 
favourite  disciple  ;  yet,  strangely  enough,  his  memory  does  not  survive  in 
any  Deisian  place-name— unless  indeed  it  be  Kyllelton,  an  ancient  church  site 
near  Stradbally.  Shearman,  on  what  authority  I  do  not  know,  credits  Ultan 
with  foundation  of  Maghnidh  in  Magh  Femin.  Magh-nidh,  which  the  Book 
of  Hymany  describes  as  "-fii5-po-pu  C4ifil/'  in  Magh  Femin,  has  not  been 
identified.  I  suggest  that  it  is  Mowney  an  ancient  parish  and  church  in 
the  barony  of  Slieveardagh,  Co.  Tipperary.  Coman  may  perhaps  be  com- 
memorated in  Kilcommon  near  Cahir,  Mochaba  (rectius  Mocopa  according 
to  Colgan)  in  Kilcop,  near  Waterford,  and  MacErc  and  Mac  Laisren  (mo-ÍAife) 
respectively  in  Killerk  and  Kilmolash,  near  Clonmel. 

[77]  Bregia.  Brega  Midi  was  a  people  of  Meath  and  a  plain  of  the 
same  province — the  original  home  of  the  Deisi  of  Munster.  Bregia  would 
include  roughly  the  present  baronies  of  Deece,  Duleek  and  Slane  with  Mon- 
asterboice  as  somewhere  near  its  centre.  Thanks  to  Rev.  Paul  Walsh,  M.A., 
of  Mullingar  I  am  able  to  identify  Declan's  religious  foundation,  wherein  he 
established  the  Canons  and  left  the  Book-shrine.  The  church  referred  to 
gave  name  to  Kilegland,  a  diminutive  parish  of  one  townland,  which  surrounds 
the  village  of  Ashbourne  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  Co.  Meath.  Ashbourne 
is  close  to  the  border  of  Co.  Dublin  and  five  miles  ea:t  of  Dunshaughlin  ; 
a  brief  notice  of  it  appears  in  Cogan's  "Meath,"  vol.  II.,  p.  38.J.  The  evolution 
of  the  name  Kilegland  may  be  thus  expressed  : — Kildeglan — Kileglan — 
Kilegland.     (Cfr.   Hogan'e  Onomastcon,  pp.  188,  190). 

[78]  The  place  has  not  been  identified  but  in  all  probability  it  is  Kil- 
colomb,  the  site  of  an  early  church,  in  the  barony  of  Ida,  Co.  Kilkenny. 
Our  martyrologies  have  no  mention  of  a  Columdearg.  It  is  interesting 
however  to  find  his  name  associated  with  a  holy  well  at  a  place  called 
Knockanaris  in  the  parish  of  Clashmore,  Co.  Waterford  ("Place-Names  of 
Decies,"  p.  81).  Close  to  the  church  remains  at  Kilcolomb  is  a  rough  stone 
boulder  with  three  basin  shaped  hollows  on  its  upper  surface  ;  it  is  known 
as  ctoc  Coltnm  and  held  in  great  reverence  locally. 

[79]  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  of  the  present  with  an  incident 
previously  recorded.  What  was  the  necessity  for  a  boat  if  the  channel  had 
been — as  the  narrative  records— already  dried  up  !  The  hatred  too  of  the 
Ait-Breasail  folk  for  Declan  is  rather  unintelligible  ;  there  is  something  left 
understood,  which  the  writer  might  have  told  us. 
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[80]  Instances  are. not  rare  in  these  Irish  "Lives"  of  wild  animals, 
especially  deer,  surrendering  themselves  as  beasts  of  burden,  &c.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  alleged  incident  on  Columba's  interview  with  the  bishop, 
Etchen,  who  was  to  ordain  him  on  the  morrow — when  wild  deer  came 
unled  from  the  woods  to  take  the  place  of  oxen  in  the  plough. 

[81]  The  Latin  Life  gives  the  name  of  the  place  as  Mag-Gabra 
(ttlAj  jad^a)  which  perhaps  we  may  take  as  represented  by  the  present 
townland  of  Mogowry  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  some  miles  to  east 
of  Cashel  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird  and  diocese  of  Cashel  The  name 
of  the  grantee  might  be  represented  to  day  by  Dorney. 

[82]  The  baptism  of  a  future  saint  is  an  incident  frequently  emphasised 
in  the  "Lives."  Its  introduction  seems  to  be  a  motive  on  which  to  hang  a 
prophecy  of  the  infant's  future  greatness.  An  incident  exactly  like  the 
present  is  related  in  Mochuda's  Life,  q.v. 

[83]  Tiprut.  Tubrid,  in  the  barony  of  Iff  a  and  Off  a  West,  Co.  Tipperary, 
and  diocese  of  Lismore,  where  St.  Ciaran,  bishop  of  that  place,  is  honoured 
on  November  10th.  The  Holy  Well  of  Tubrid,  a  large  circular  basin  at  which 
stations  were  formerly  made,  has  recently  been  enclosed  by  a  wall.  A 
public  pump  too  has  been  erected  in  connection  with  it.  Tubrid  is  called 
Tioprat-mic-Nenna  in  the  martyrology  of  Donegal.     (See  Map.) 

[84]  Grot  and  Cua.  The  name  Ui  Faithe  survives  in  Iffa  and  Offa, 
the  designation  of  two  baronies  of  South  Tipperary,  Slieve  Grot  is  the 
Galtee  mountain  range  and  Slieve  Cua  the  nearly  parallel  Knockmaeldown 
chain.  Tubrid  is  situated  almost  midway  between  the  two  ranges  of  Sliabh 
Grot  (the  Galtees)  and  Sliabh  Gua  (Knockmaeldown).  Here  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  the  old  graveyard  beside  the  Holy  Well,  the  ashes  of  Dr 
Geoffrey  Keating  await  the  resurrection. 

[84a]  Habellum  This  word — variously  written  gabellum,  cabellum, 
and  habellum — has  sorely  puzzled  commentators.  Du  Cange  ("Gloss.  Med.  et 
Infim.  Lat.")  renders  Cabella  pro  Gabella  thus  •—"Ohm  tributum  omne, 
nunc  illud  solum  quod  sali  imponitur."  He  adds — -"Eodem  nomine 
appellatur  tributum  quod  ex  vino  penditur."  Gabella,  he  states  to  be — 
"vox  ejusdem  originis  et  notionis  ac  Gablum.  Nam  qui  aliunde  etymon 
arcessunt  toto  coelo  aberrant."  Finally,  he  glosses  Gablum — "census, 
tributum,  reditus,  ex  Saxonico  Gafol  vel  gafel  eadem  notione."  The 
"Glossarium"  subjoins  four  or  five  further  particular  meanings  in  all  of 
which  the  idea  of  tax  or  tribute  is  evident.  Cabellum  at  once  suggests  the 
ancient  gabal  or  cabal  (cApAtl),  a  small  wiry  horse  bred  in  Ireland  and 
exported  thence,  but  the  obvious  meaning  of  our  term  is  a  coin  or  other 
such  medium  of  ecclesiastical  tribute.  Possibly  the  alleged  petrified  habellum 
so  long  preserved  at  Ardmore  is  identical  with  the  stone  object  referred  to 
in  note  [43]  aniea.  The  Latin  Life  calls  the  object  stolen — Magnum  habel- 
lum, on  which  the  Bollandist  editor  observes  : — "quid  sit  habellum,  nescio." 

[85]  Druim  Luctraidh  ;  most  probably  the  ridge  of  Lochluachra, 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Deisi  territory  and  on  the  direct  ancient 
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highway  from   Cashel  to    Ardmore.     (See   Journal,    R  S.A.I.,   vol.   35,   pp. 
110-129). 

[86]  Castle.  The  Latin  Life  renders  the  name  of  the  place  "Collis 
Stabilis"  and  adds  that  between  the  castle  and  the  place  whence  Declan  hurled 
the  staff  was,  at  least  in  time  of  the  writer,  a  high  wood  called  Cuirt — (qy. 
Scairt).  "Collis  Stabilis"  at  once  suggests  Crohan  (CfiuA-OAn — "Hard  Ridge") 
a  place  about  one  mile  to  west  of  the  pass  across  the  Suir  at  Molough.  On 
this  townland,  which  is  of  great  extent  (1,860  acres)  are  the  sites  of  two 
early  churches — Cill  tiAt  and  c.  nA  gCtoijeAnn.  The  narrow  intervening 
townlands  of  Middlequarter  and  Killnacarriga  (coitl  tia  CAitifiAije),  with 
their  suggestive  sub-denominations,  Coitt-trió|i,  CoitL--oA}iAi5e,  &c,  are 
reminiscent  of  a  former  forest  covered  area.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  Irish  chieftain's  "castle"  would  have  been  of  wood  or  wattle. 

[87]  Maglacha.  Now  Molough,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suir  close 
to  the  village  of  Newcastle.  Here  are  considerable  remains  of  a  later  church 
and  some  monastic  buildings.  The  author  of  our  life  is  corroborated  by  the 
Martyrology  of  Donegal  in  his  statement  that  the  monastery  of  Molough 
owed  its  origin  to  the  daughters  of  Cinaedh  ;  under  September  24th  the 
martyrology  in  question  commemorates  : — InjetiA  CA11T015I1  ó  mAij  tochA 
Compare  with  the  present  dedication  the  neighbouring  CiU--riA-mAc 
Molough  was  granted  at  the  suppression  to  Sir  Henry  Radchffe.  Beside  or 
close  to  the  abbev  was  one  of  the  chief  passes  over  the  Suir  into  Southern 
Deisi.     (See  Map.) 

[88]  To  Commemorate  this  Miracle.  Near  the  southern  end  of  the 
ford,  on  the  townland  of  Clashganny,  and  beside  of  the  ancient  roadway, 
is  a  primitive  church  site  with  a  stunted  pillar  stone  and  some  boulders, 
possibly  portion  of  the  cross-crowned  pile  alluded  to  in  the  text.  The  Latin 
Life  adds  that  the  place  was  called  Ulladh  or  Vlu,  a  name  which  has  much 
mystified  the  commentators.  It  is  simply  the  Irish — oIa,  a  penitential 
station  or  sanctified  place. 

[89]   See  note  [76]  antea. 

[90]  River.  The  Lickey  river  which,  rising  in  the  Slieve  Grian  range, 
discharges  into  the  Blackwater  below  Clashmore.  Three  or  four  miles  from 
Clashmore  this  stream  was  crossed,  at  Aughnacurraveil,  by  the  Rian-Bo- 
Phadraig  or  ancient  Cashel-Lismore- Ardmore  roadway  already  alluded  to. 
The  Latin  Life  gives  the  name  of  the  stream  as  Luth,  but,  independently 
of  this  testimony,  the  place  is  easily  identified. 

[91]  The  Latin  Life  reads: — "Ut  sepelivetur  apud  sanctum  Declanum." 

[92]  Leinstermen.  O'Hanlon  cavalierly  states  that  this  place  "is 
undoubtedly  identical  with  the  present  Dungarvan."  Without  corresponding 
emphasis  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  place  is  not  and  cannot  be  Dungarvan. 
Dungarvan  is  not  in  the  east  of  Decies  and  is  not  close  to  the  Leinster- 
men. Kilmacleage,  however,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  Tramore,  fulfils 
both  conditions  and  moreover  embodies  the  name  MacLiag.  The  remains 
of  the  old  church,  of  quasi-cycolpean  masonry,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  clay 
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cliff  which  juts  out  into  the  Back  Strand  of  Tramore  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  latter.  The  Latin  Life  adds  that  MacLiag's  church  was  near  the  bay 
called  Ymleach.  This  latter,  I  take  it,  is  Waterford  harbour,  otherwise 
Loch-Da-Caoc,  an  ancient  name  of  which  was  Loc  Miletach.  From  this 
last  name  the  scribes  have  evolved  Ymleach  thus — Miletach,  Imletach  (and 
Leathach),  Ymleach.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Irish  name  of  Woodstown  Strand,  Waterford  Harbour,  is  C-pÁij;  fhílif ,  that 
the  headland  which  forms  its  southern  boundary  is  Cnoc  a  ttlilip  and 
that  Belle  Lake,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  a  mile  or  two  inland,  was  Lough 
Miles  according  to  Speed's  Map  of  1610. 

[93]  Disert  Declain.  This  name  is  perpetuated  in  Dysert,  the  official 
title  of  a  townland  to  east  of  Ardmore  village.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  half-a-mile  from  the  Cathedral,  tower  and  oratory,  stands  the  ruin  of 
a  later  (probably  twelfth  century)  church.  Beside  this  ruin  is  the  Holy  Well 
of  Declan  already  alluded  to.  Doubtless  this  marks  the  spot  to  which  the 
saint  retired  before  the  end  as  noted  in  the  text.  The  place  is  now  bare 
of  timber,  but,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  south,  or  sea,  gales,  it 
is  capable  of  growing  trees.  Over  the  holy  well  some  rude  modern  carved 
crucifixes,  &c,  are  set  in  masonry.  Others  were  maliciously  mutilated  some 
ninety  years  ago,  when  the  foolish  and  ill-advised  act  led  to  a  considerable 
display  of  popular  feeling  against  certain  members  of  the  community. 

[94]  Compare  the  Life  of  St.  Mochuda  for  an  example  of  similar  retire- 
ment "to  make  his  own  soul"  before  the  end. 

[95]  Mochuda's  "Life"  ends  somewhat  similarly.  In  his  retirement 
Mochuda  is  visited  by  aged  and  infirm  members,  &c  ,  of  the  community, 
"for  he  was  the  prop  of  the  aged,  the  health  of  the  infirm  and  the  comfort 
of  the  sorrowing." 

|N  [96]  Tomb.  The  word  in  the  Latin  text  is  "Leuiciana"  the  meaning 
of  which  was  unknown  to  the  Bollandists  and  apparently  also  to  Du  Cange. 
From  other  Irish  "Lives"  (Cf.  St.  Mochuda's)  it  is  quite  clear  that  leviciana 
is  a  tomb  or  cemetery. 

The  ending  shows,  or  suggests,  that  the  Life  was  intended  for 
reading  in  refectory  or  choir. 
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[1]  Mochuda.  Lanigan  thinks  it  probable  that  the  saint's  original 
name  was  Cuda  (Cuttai)  to  which  Carthage  Senior  prefixed  the  term  of 
affection,  mo,  and  the  learned  Doctor  conjectures  that  the  name  Carthage 
was  applied  later  because  of  the  bearer's  connexion  "with  the  older  saint. 
The  hypothesis  however  seems  gratuitious  ;  it  appears  too  to  be  untenable 
in  face  of  the  specific  statement  of  the  "Life"  that  his  baptismal  name  was 
Carthage  and  Mochuda  but  a  pet  designation.  Carthage  (Carthach)  was 
a  personal  name  of  occasional  occurrence  in  ancient  Ireland,  Cfr.  Martyr. 
Oengus.,  vSept.  9th,  Oct.  21st,  &c. 

[2]  Ciarraighe  Luachra.  An  ancient  sub-division  of  South  Munster 
which  derived  its  name  from  Ciar  son  of  Fergus  Mac  Riogh  and  Maev  of 
Connacht ;  it  was  approximately  co-extensive  with  the  present  baronies  of 
Trughanacmy,  Clanmorris,  and  Irachticonnor  in  North  Kerry  and  some- 
times it  is  taken  to  signify  all  North  Kerry  (Onomast.  Godelicum). 

[3]  Fergus  Mac  Roigh  ;  the  great  Ulster  prince  and  warrior  whose  shade 
related  to  Murgen  the  lost  story  of  the  Tain.  Through  hatred  of  Connor 
Mac  Nessa,  who  had  slain  the  sons  of  Uisneach  for  whose  safety  Fergus  had 
pledged  his  faith,  the  chivalrous  Fergus  went  into  voluntary  exile  to  Con- 
nacht. In  the  latter  province  Fergus,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred 
exiled  Ulstermen,  took  service  under  Maev  and  from  Connacht  he  led  the 
famous  Tain  or  expedition  against  Ulster.  Fergus  was  eventually  slain  at 
the  instigation  of  Maev's  husband  Ailill,  who  had  apparently  but  too  much 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  the  Ulster  warrior.  The  "Exile  of  Fergus,"  now  lost, 
was,  teste  the  Book  of  Leinster,  one  of  the  great  Irish  historic  tales.  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise  it  was  who,  according  to  another  version,  from 
dictation  of  the  ghost  of  Fergus  wrote  down  on  the  skin  of  his  pet  cow  the 
history  of  the  classic  raid. 

[4]  The  story  alluded  to  seems  to  be  this: — Nessa  married  Fergus  on 
condition  that  Connor,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  should  be  allowed 
to  reign  for  one  year  as  king  of  Ulster.  Fergus,  infatuated  with  the 
scheming  widow,  assented,  and  the  result  was  that  Connor  retained  the 
throne  while  Fergus  was  left  to  make  a  living  by  bis  sword.  The  Connor  in 
question,  who  is  better  known  as  Mac  Nessa,  was  king  of  Ulster  about  the 
time  of  Our  Lord's  death,  as,  thanks  to  T.  D.  Sullivan's  fine  ballad,  all  the 
world  knows. 

[5]  Eochaid  Feidhlig.  The  Death-tale  of  Fergus  Mac  Roich  is 
published  by  Meyer  in  the  R.I. A.  Todd  Lecture  Series,  from  a  MS.  (the  only 
copy  known)  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh.     The  story  runs,  that 
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as  the  heroes  were  bathing  in  Findloch  of  Magai  after  deeds  of  valour  Fergus 
went  into  the  lake  also.  Maeve  under  lascivious  impulse  went  in  too.  Whereat 
Ailill  enraged  requested  Lugaid,  his  blind  brother,  to  cast  his  spear  at 
Fergus  on  the  pretence  that  the  object  indicated  was  a  deer.  Lugaid,  whose 
-spear  was  never  known  to  miss  its  mark,  cast  his  javelin  as  directed  and 
unconsciously  pierced  Fergus,  his  bosom  companion,  through  the  heart. 
Fergus  is  said  to  have  had  three  sons  by  Maeve,  scil.  : — (a)  Core,  ancestor 
of  the  Corcomroe  of  Thomond,  (b)  Conmac,  ancestor  of  the  Conmaicni  of 
Connacht,  and  (c)  Ciar. 

[6]  Laune.  The  present  River  Laune,  Co.  Kerry.  It  rises  in  Killarney, 
whence  it  carries  the  superfluence  of  the  Lower  Lake,  flows  ten  miles  in  a 
north  westerly  direction  and  discharges  itself  into  Castlemaine  Harbour. 
In  the  ancient  graveyard  attached  to  the  ruined  abbey  or  church  of  Castle- 
maine (of  which,  by  the  way,  our  saint  is  patron)  lies  a  bullan  popularly  known 
as  Cloch-Mochuda.  It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  that  the  church  of  Kiltullagh 
is  likewise  locally  regarded  as  under  the  tutelage  of  Mochuda. 

[7]  Comhgall.  He  is  perhaps  after  Columba  the  most  renowned  of 
all  the  Irish  monastic  founders.  Of  Ulster  origin  and  lineage  he  founded 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Bangor  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  and 
under  him  were  trained  very  many  of  the  great  saints  of  Ireland — our  Mochuda 
amongst  them.  Comhgall  died  in  602  at  the  age  of  eighty  and  his  feast  is 
kept  on  May  10th.  He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  Irish  Monastic  Rules 
and  to  him  Gougand  (Hermanthena,  Vol.  16,  p.  61)  would  attribute  com- 
position of  the  hymn  "Versiculi  familiae  Benchuir"  in  the  antiphonary  of 
Bangor.  The  Irish  hagiologists  manifest  great  anxiety  to  represent  their 
■saints  as  pupils  or  disciples  of  Comhgall. 

[8]  St.  Brendan.  This  is  Brendan,  otherwise  Brennain,  of  Clonfert, 
who  like  Mochuda  was  a  native  of  Kerry.  Brendan  was  fostered  by  St.  Ita 
and  is  best  known  as  the  daring  navigator  who  sailed  unknown  seas  and 
discovered  many  new  lands,  including,  it  is  sometimes  contended,  the 
shores  of  America.  Brendan  enjoyed  a  considerable  fame  on  the  Continent 
in  mediaeval  times  when  the  story  of  his  voyages  was  one  of  the  staple  motives 
of  European  romance.  He  founded  a  famous  monastery  at  Clonfert,  Co. 
Galway,  and  a  nunnery  at  Annaghdown  in  the  same  county,  over  which 
Tie  set  his  sister  as  superior.  Brendan  died  in  577  and  his  festival  is  kept 
on  May  16th. 

[9]  Raithen.  Now  Rahen,  a  townland  containing  the  remains  of  two 
ancient  churches,  in  the  barony  of  Ballycowan,  about  five  miles  from  Tulla- 
more.  Here  Mochuda  founded  a  monastery  over  which  he  presided  as 
abbot  and  bishop  for  about  forty  years  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  ruled 
•over  eight  hundred  monks.  The  remains  at  Rahen  are  of  great  arch- 
aeological interest  and  importance  ;  these  belong  to  two  churches  of  which 
the  older  would  probably  date  from  the  ninth  century  and  the  other  from 
about  the  eleventh.  The  later  building,  incorporated  in  the  present 
.Protestant  church,   possesses  a  richly  decorated  chancel  arch  and  in  the 
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east  gable  a  wonderful  circular  window  the  actual  apertures  of  which  are, 
as  Dunraven  notes,  four  circular  openings  set  in  the  angles  of  a  square  and 
decorated  with  carved  human  faces.  Dr.  Petrie  classes  the  style  of  ornament 
used  in  the  chancel  arch  with  the  type  shown  in  the  doorways  of  Kildare 
and  Timahoe.  The  older  church  is  roofless  but  otherwise  practically  perfect ; 
its  roundheaded  west  doorway  is  ancient  but  the  east  window  is  a  later  in- 
troduction. In  its  details  the  second  or  older  church  is  analogous  to  the 
not  far  distant  church  of  Fore  as  the  latter  must  have  appeared  before 
addition  of  a  chancel  arch.  Both  Archdall  and  Lanigan  are  in  error  in 
equating  the  Rahan  of  Mochuda  with  the  present  Rathyne  of  Fertullagh, 
Co.  Westmeath.  If  there  were  any  grounds  for  doubt  Ussher's  authority 
should  decide  the  point : — "  Rathenim  locum  hunc  hodie  nominat  in 
occidentali  Midia  atque  viii.  miliarium  a  Dearmachano  Colombae  monasterio 

situm  non  procul  a  Landelo quod  in   Fercallia    construxit 

Colmanus  abbas."     (Brit.  Eccl.  Antiq.,  Cap.  xvii.) 

[10]  Fircheall  ;  now  represented  by  the  barony  of  Eglish,  formerly 
Fircell,  King's  County.  The  territory  originally  included  also  the  present 
baronies  of  Ballycowan  and  Ballyboy.  Muinter  Maolmuaid  seems  to  have 
been  a  synonym. 

[11]  Mochuda's  Mother.  Accounts  of  ante-birth  and  at-birth  signs 
and  portents  occur  with  great  frequency  in  the  "Lives."  Compare  the 
globe  of  fire,  &c,  at  the  birth  of  Declan,  &c,  &c. 

[12]  Slieve  Mish.  There  are  three  Irish  mountains  so  named.  Our 
present  S.  Mish  is  a  mountain  range  in  the  baronies  of  Troughanacmy  and 
Corkaguiney,  Co.  Kerry  ;  the  chain  with  an  average  width  of  about  three 
and  a  half  miles,  extends  due  west  for  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  from 
the  valley  of  the  Maine.  Slieve  Mish  proper  is  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
range;  another  (the  highest)  is  Bantegaun  (2,796  feet).  The  Slieve  Mish 
range  terminates  at  its  western  end  in  a  ravine  through  which  runs  the  road 
from  Dingle  to  Tralee.  The  mountains  to  west  of  the  defile  are  not  regarded 
as  portion  of  the  Slieve  Mish  group. 

[13]  Maing — the  River  Maine,  Co.  Kerry.  It  rises  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Troughanacmy  barony,  runs  four  and  a  half  miles,  W.S.W.,  to  con- 
fluence with  the  Tallig  at  Castlemaine,  thence  a  like  distance  to  junction 
with  the  Fleskroe  and  thence  to  the  sea  at  Castlemaine  harbour. 

[14]  Achadh-di.  I  am  unable  to  identify  this  place.  The  Latin 
Life  in  Plummer  writes  the  name,  Achad  Dian,  which  it  glosses  ager  velox. 
O'Hanlon,  following  the  Bollandists,  makes  it  Astaddin.  It  may  possibly 
be  represented  by  the  two  townlands  of  Astee  in  the  parish  of  Aughavallon 
and  barony  of  Iraghticonnor. 

I  find  the  name  Moailtuile  at  least  twice  in  the  Uibh  Toma  genealogies 
(MacFirbis,  MS.  R.I.A.  23.,  P.  1.,  p.  554),  scil.  :— 

"Maelthail  in  Tuathghaile,  m  annchadha,  m  Donngaile,  m  Uidhir,"  &c, 
and  (several  generations  earlier)  : — "M.  m  Dungaile,  m  Duncon,  m  Cuain,  m 
Carthag,  &c." 
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[15]  Tuaim.  This  is  evidently  the  place  styled  Druim  Fertain  by  the 
martyrology  of  Oengus.  Tuaim  of  the  text  is  doubtless  a  scribal  error  for 
Druim.  The  exact  place  in  question  has  not  yet  been  identified,  though 
its  general  locality  is  so  clear  that  its  identification  by  one  possessing  detailed 
local  knowledge  should  not  be  too  difficult.  Kiltomy  an  ancient  parish 
and  site  of  an  ancient  church  suggests  itself  as  probably  the  monastery  of 
Carthage,  or  perhaps  the  adjoining  ancient  church  and  parish  of  Kilcaragh 

{C.    CAflCAIj). 

[16]  SjÁr  tiA  hujifAn  does  not  sound  very  intelligible.  O'Reilly 
however  gives  as  one  of  the  significations  of  SjÁt — "a  large  bundle  of  rods 
tied  together  and  used  as  a  door." 

This  Bishop  Carthach  is  better  known  St.  Carthage  the  Elder,  the  tutor 
and  fosterer  of  his  greater  namesake.  Carthach  was  of  the  Eoghanacht 
of  Cashel  and  son,  or,  more  probably,  grandson  of  that  Aenghus  of  Cashel 
whom  Patrick  had  baptized.  He  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  Ciaran  who 
had  condemned  him  to  condign  penance  for  a  sin  of  the  flesh  committed 
in  his  younger  days.  On  completion  of  his  canonical  penance  Carthage 
was  reinstated  as  a  member  of  the  religious  brotherhood.  Afterwards  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  Tuaim  or  Druim  (see  note  [15]  antea)  and  another 
monastery  in  the  upper  island  of  Lough  Sheelin,  Co.  Meath  (Mart.  Oeng.) 
In  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice  is  a  townland  called  Monument  on  which  are 
some  scant  remains  of  an  ancient  church  called  Cilt  CÁficAij. 

[18]  Sliabh  Luachra  ;  now  Slieve  Lougher  near  Castleisland  ;  this 
is  a  broad  based  mountain  chain  which  divides  the  baronies  of  Magonihy  and 
West  Muskerry  on  the  borders  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  The  Sliahb  Luachra 
range  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  near  Millstreet  to  the 
sources  of  the  Sullane,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Lee.  Clan  Torna  or 
Uibh  Torna  was  the  tribe  name  of  the  Ciarraidhe  Luachra  people,  while  the 
family  name  appears  to  have  been  O'Cuirre,  now  almost  extinct.  The 
prophecy  smacks  strongly  of  interpolation  the  motive  of  which  may  be  read 
even  by  him  who  runs. 

[19]  Take  their  Name  ;  the  reference  is  not  quite  clear ;  it  suggests 
that  the  cheiftains  of  C.  Luachra  had  a  nickname  which  afterwards  became 
a  regular  cognomen  (O'Foran) .  Fuaradh  near  Tralee  has  not  been  identified 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  though  most  likely  identification  would  be  quite 
possible  and  perhaps  easy  with  adequate  knowledge  of  local  topography 
and  toponomy.  A  Feorand  in  Munster,  scene  of  a  battle,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  p.  591.  Fuarán,  in  the  sense  of  a  cold  spring  well,  enters 
commonly  enough  into  the  composition  of  place-names. 

[20]  Another  instance  of  an  interrupted  miracle.  See  Life  of  Declan 
(C.  20).  Possibly  nró  in  the  prophecy  is  a  scribal  error  for  jiíj.  Plummer's 
Latin  text  reads  : — -"dux  ex  semine  ejus  non  deesset  in  eternum." 

[21]  Kiltulac,  i.e.  Kiltallagh,  a  parish  in  the  barrony  of  Trughanacmy. 
A  modern  Protestant  church  occupies  site  of  the  ancient  sixth  century  foun- 
dation of  Mochuda. 
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[22]  Southern  part  of  Kerry  ;  i.e.  southern  part  of  Ciarraidhe 
Luachra. 

[23]  Luimnech  ;  i.e.  the  Estuary  of  the  Shannon  from  which  the  name 
was  transferred  later  to  the  Danish  stronghold.  Cfr.  Leabhar-Na-hUidhre 
98a— "Inis  Erci  in  mari  illo  quod  dicitur,  Luimnech." 

[24]  Visit  the  Church  first.  One  of  our  scribe's  predecessors  omitted 
a  word  or  two  from  the  text  here,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  sense.  The 
Latin  Life  comes  to  our  aid  however  and  enables  us  to  make  good  the  omission  ; 
the  latter,  by  the  way,  puzzles  our  scribe  who  is  like  a  man  fightng  an  in- 
visible enemy — correcting  a  text  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  defect. 
Insertion  of  the  words  "walking  backwards"  immediately  after  "church," 
in  the  angel's  answer,  will  enable  us  to  see  the  original  writer's  meaning. 
The  parenthetical  clause  should  probably  read — it  was  M's.  custom  to  walk 
backwards  from  the  door  of  the  church. 

[25]  Monastery  ;  see  preceding  note.  Having  missed  the  point  in- 
volved in  Mochuda's  practice  of  walking  backwards  from  a  church  the  scribe 
was  nonplussed  here  and  omitted  something  which  fortunately  the  Latin 
text  enables  us  to  supply — "pervenit  ad  monasterium  Benchor  and  fecit 
si  cut  angelus  de  eo  predixit." 

[26]  Rosgiallan.  Plummer  has  identified  this  place  as  Rostellan  in 
the  barony  of  Barrymore,  Co.  Cork.  Presumably  the  Holy  Well  at  Rostellan 
marks  site  of  this  early  religious  establishment. 

[27]  Sliabh  Gua.  See  note  [84],  Life  of  St.  Declan.  The  ancient 
roadway  from  Lismore  to  Cashel  (which  possibly  had  not  yet  been  made 
in  Mochuda's  day)  crossed  the  Blackwater  by  the  ford  at  Round  Hill  and 
taking  a  due  northerly  course  led  over  the  mountain  range  at  a  sort  of 
depression  or  saddle  in  the  latter.  It  crossed  the  Tar  at  Kildanoge  and 
the  Suir  at  Ardfinnan,  and  appears,  at  least  in  later  ages,  to  have  been 
punctuated  at  intervals  by  a  series  of  stations  or  devotional  monuments 
— Tober  Mochuda,  Tobernacallighe,  Séipéal-an-Ultaig,  &c. 

[28]  The  Nemh,  i.e.  the  Blackwater  which,  a  little  below  Lismore, 
abandons  the  due  east  trend  which  it  has  maintained  all  the  way  from  Kerry 
and  turns  sharply  to  the  south. 

[29]  Clonfert.  This  is  Clonfert-Molua,  now  Kyle,  two  miles  north- 
west of  Borris-in-Ossory,  in  the  barony  of  Clandonagh,  Queen's  County. 
Some  remains  of  an  old  church  stand  here  in  a  much  used  ancient  cemetery. 
Molua,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Mochuda's  disciple  of  the  same  name, 
was  himself  a  grandson  of  St.  Carthage  senior — hence  Mochuda's  friendship 
towards  him.  Like  Mochuda  too  he  had  been  educated  at  Bangor.  His 
death  is  variously  placed  at  605,  608,  and  609,  and  he  is  honoured  in  the 
Irish  Calendar  under  August  4th.  The  Latin  Life  incidentally  notes  here 
that  leaving  Clonfert  Mochuda  carried  on  his  back  his  two  satchels  of  books. 

[30]  Colman's  Monastery.  The  place  is  now  Lynally,  about  two  miles 
south-west  of  Tullamore,  King's  County,  and  quite  close  to  both  Rahan 
and   Durrow.     The   propinquity  of   so   many  large  monasteries   became   a 
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source  of  trouble  later  as  we  shall  see.  Colman  was  a  nephew  of  Columcille, 
his  mother  being  a  sister  to  the  apostle  of  the  Picts.  He  was  noted  for  his 
literary  attainments  and  of  him  it  is  related  that  in  punishment  for  an  act 
of  intellectual  pride  he  became  afflicted  with  total  loss  of  memory  till  cured 
by  St.  Mochua.  He  died,  in  or  about  610,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two  and 
he  is  honoured  with  two  feast  days — September  26th  and  October  3rd. 
Scarcely  anything,  save  an  ancient  cemetery,  remains  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a  once  very  famous  monastic  centre.  From  Clonfert  to  Land-Elo  Mochuda 
in  all  likelihood  travelled  by  an  ancient  road  skirting  the  eastern  base  of 
Slieve  Bloom,  via  Camros,  and  Killinure  Bridge  to  Rosenallis  or  Clonaslee. 
From  one  of  the  two  latter  places  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Clodiagh 
river  to  his  destination. 

[31]  Colman  :  for  Colman  the  Latin  Life  has  Columcille,  at  this  place. 
[32]  The  buildings  were  of  course  of  wattle,  in  the  style  of  the  period. 
A  number  of  stout  posts  were  driven  into  the  ground  marking  the  outline 
of  the  building.  These  were  then  made  firm  and  kept  in  place  by  cross 
pieces  nailed  or  mortised  in  ;  next,  saplings  were  woven  basket  fashion 
between  the  uprights  and  a  roof  of  thatch,  rushes,  straw  or  reed  was 
added,  and  the  whole  exterior  and  interior  surface  of  the  walls  (or  wall  for 
the  house  was  generally  circular  or  oval  in  plan)  was  plastered  with  earth 
and  occasionally  whitewashed.  The  perishable  nature  of  their  materials 
explains  the  non-survival  of  early  Irish  monastic  buildings. 

[33]  Amongst  other  foreign  disciples  is  mentioned  (e.g.  in  Stowe  H.  4,  1, 
and  in  the  Brussels  Codex)  a  half,  or  entirely,  legendary  Constantine  of 
whom  most  marvellous  stories  are  related.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  an 
ex-king  of  the  Britains,  to  have  been  possessed  of  prodigious  strength  and 
an  appetite  in  proportion,  and  to  have  erected  single  handed,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  the  earthen  ramparts  of  the  abbey.  Constantine 
appears,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Christian  Fionn  Mac  Chumbal. 

[34]  This  story  is  very  interesting  as  indicating  the  survival  of  official 
paganism  up  to  close  of  the  sixth  century — a  full  century  and  a  half  from 
the  arrival  of  Patrick. 

[35]  Compare  this  incident  with  the  miracle  of  the  deer  in  Declan's 
"Life,"  note  [80]. 

[36]  From  this  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  original  establish- 
ment of  Mochuda  at  Rahan  stood  at  north  side  of  the  present  graveyard 
to  west  and  north  of  entrance  gate  to  the  present  church. 

[37]  Ita,  Abbess  of  Conall  Gabhra.  Like  D.eclan  himself  Ita  was 
of  the  Deisi  and  on  her  father's  side  descended  (eighth  generation)  from 
Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar.  Though  beautiful,  wealthy  and  gifted  she  retired 
from  the  world,  abandoned  her  home  and  native  territory  and  with  other 
pious  females  established  herself  at  Cluain-Credail  (now  Kilmeedy)  of  Hy 
Conall  Gabhra,  Co.  Limerick.  The  name  Hy  Conall  Gabhra  is,  by  the  way, 
perpetuated  in  the  present  barony  designations,  Upper  and  Lower  Connello. 
Kilmeedy  itself  is  in  the  Barony  of  Glenquin.     Site  of  the  ancient  religious 
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establishment  is  indicated  by  a  ruined  church  and  a  holy  well.  Only  the 
chancel  however  of  the  church  survives  and  this  was  clearly  an  addition  to 
a  primitive  Celtic  church  of  pre-chancel  type.  Ita's  memory  is  perpetuated 
in  at  least  two  place-names  within  her  native  Decies,  scil.  : — Kilmeedy 
(C.  mo  Voe)  near  Youghal  and  Kilmeadan  (c.  mo  í-oeÁn)  near  Waterford. 

[38]  Like  Clonmacnoise  Iona  and  Glendalough,  Lismore  became  one 
of  the  great  cemeteries  of  Erin — the  desired  final  resting  place  of  kings  and 
bishops.  Muircheartach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  for  instance,  and  St.  Celsus, 
primate  of  Armagh,  sought  and  found  a  grave  in  its  holy  soil. 

[39]  Muincine.  Lemanaghan,  in  King's  County,  may  be  the  place 
meant.  An  obvious  objection  to  this  identification  is  that  the  direct  line 
to  Rahen  would  not  take  a  traveller  via  Delbna,  but  circumstances  such  as 
necessity  of  avoiding  the  bog  country  to  north  of  Frankf  ord  might  compel  him 
to  the  Lemanaghan  route.  Mochuda  might  have  gone  voluntarily  somewhat 
out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mainchen  at 
Lemanaghan.  Probably  there  ran  an  ancient  road  more  or  less  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Brosna,  via  Cloghan  and  Ferbane  towards  Lemanaghan  : 
to  such  a  route  it  may  of  course  be  objected  that  it  would  involve  a  crossing 
of  the  Brosna  near  Lemanaghan.  From  location  of  the  Ui  Enna  in  Co. 
Limerick  it  has  been  conjectured  and  with  much  probability  that  the  incident 
of  the  creaking  wheels  occurred  in  the  latter  county  somewhere  near  Lough  Gur 
and  not  in  King's  County.  Certainly  Lough  Gur  would  be  the  more  likely 
place  as  being  in  the  direct  line  of  travel.  Evidence  for  a  locality  in  the 
King's  County  is  suggested  by  the  statement  that  the  lake  was  in  Delbna. 
The  scribe  may  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  writing  Delbna  here,  from 
occurrence  of  that  name  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Of  the  various  places  called  Delbna  the  region  known  as  Delbna 
Bethra  (or  Ethra),  now  Mac  Coughlan's  country,  barony  of  Garrycastle, 
King's  County,  is  that  to  which  Mochuda's  foster  son  belonged.  The 
Clodiagh  river  in  which  the  child  was  drowned  flows  by  the  walls  of  Rahan. 
It  rises  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Rosenallis  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  moun- 
tains and,  after  a  course  of  fifteen  miles  in  which  it  describes  a  kind  of  double 
semi-circles  through  low  lying  moorland,  it  falls  into  the  Brosna. 

[40]  Ui  Ennae.  Ui  Enda  Aine  Aulium,  near  Knockainy,  in  the  barony 
of  Small,  Co.  Limerick  (Sweetman's  Calendar,  also  Onomasticon  Goed.) 

[41]  Caoinche  MacMellain.  This  is  evidently  a  scribal  error  for 
Mochua  Mac  Mellain.  Mochua,  otherwise  known  as  Cronin,  was  the  founder 
of  Clashmore  on  the  Blackwater  some  miles  below  Lismore,  where  his  holy 
well  is  still  held  in  popular  veneration.  Mochua  appears  to  have  been  placed 
by  Mochuda  over  a  branch  establishment  at  Cluain  Da  Chrann  near  Rahan 
and  to  have  been  expelled  with  the  latter  whom  he  accompanied  to  Decies. 
His  feast  day  is  February  10th. 

[42]  Mochoemog.  He  is  distinct  from  Mochoemog  of  Liath,  in  Eli, 
who  is  given  as  son  of  Beoan,  whereas  our  Saint  in  the  Latin  Life  is  called 
filius  Uaift.     Mochoemog  is  really  a  form  of  Coemgin — hence,  per  dilectionem 
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— M.=pulcher  juvenis.  There  is  a  Citt-mo  ÚAomóig  in  the  Decies,  parish 
of  Kilmeadan  and  barony  of  Upperthird,  Co.  Waterford,  near  which  is  a 
once  well  known  holy  well  called  as  Tobar-na-nAingeal.  The  date  of  its 
pattern  is  unknown. 

[43]  Goban,  Straphan,  and  Laisren.  Straphan — probably  Sraffan 
of  Clonmore,  May  23rd.  Laisren — son  of  Nascae,  at  October  25th  (Martyr., 
Donegal),  "from  Art  Mic  Nasca  on  the  brink  of  Loch  Loig  (Belfast  Lough) 
in  Uladh." 

[44]  Mulua,  i.e.  Molua  ;  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  him  in  the 
list  of  Moluas.  Very  probably  he  is  the  Molua  whose  church  was  at  Kilmaloo 
(parish  of  Kinsalebeg),  or  at  Derry  (parish  of  Modeligo)  in  the  southern  Decies. 

[45]  Lugair  ;  his  name  seems  to  signify — Leper.  Under  May  11th  the 
Martyr.  Donegal  commemorates  St.  "  Luguir,  Infirmitas." 

[46]  Mochomog  Eile.     Eile  is  a  stream,  near  Tullamore. 

[47]  Aodhan.  This  is  Aedhan,  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  name,  in  the 
Martyr.  Donegal.  He  founded  a  church  afterwards  called  Cill-Fiachna  in 
Ciarraighe  Luachra.     (See  following  note). 

[48]  Fachtna  Coinceann.  For  Fachtna,  is  elsewhere  written  Fiachna 
and  Fiochrae.  His  day  is  April  29th.  Fachtna  owes  his  surname  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  community  originally 
established  at  Coningen  by  St.  Declan  (see  note  [75],  Declan's  Life). 
Volksetymologie  has,  as  usual,  busied  itself  with  the  sobriquet  of  which  this 
is  its  explanation  : — 

"Fiachrae  Coningen,  i.e.   a  great  nail  was  on  him  like  a  wolf's  claw 

good  was  his  grasp,  a  wolf's  claw  on  him  as  regards  its  length. 

A  man  of  the  community  of  Lismore  in  the  Desi  is  he  and  of  the 
Coninging  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  Sliabh  Cua  and  at  Ard  Finnain  he  is"  (Martyr. 
■Oengusa) . 

Kilfeighny,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  Co.  Kerry 
perpetuates  his  name. 

[49]  Finnlog.  The  name  occurs  four  times  in  the  martyrology  of 
Donegal ;  which  of  these — if,  indeed,  any — belongs  to  the  present  claimant, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate. 

[50]  Cluain  Da  Chrann.  This  place  was  not  far  from  Rahan  and 
close  to  site  of  the  present  Jesuit  College  of  Tullabeg.  Near  the  college  is 
a  field  still  called  the  Crann  Field  ("Onomasticon  Goedelicum").  Mochua, 
by  the  way,  is  more  commonly  known  as  Cronan. 

[51]  Eochaidh  Eacach.  The  Ui  Eacach  were  the  descendants  of 
Eochaidh,  son  of  Cas,  of  which  race  the  O'Mahonys  are  the  principal  family. 
They  were  originally  in  the  barony  of  Kinelmeaky  (Co.  Cork),  "the  plain 
of  brown  nuts,"  but  afterwards  they  encroached  on  Corca  Laighe  (Ivagh) 
of  which  region  they  made  themselves  masters.  The  O'Brics  of  Waterford 
were  also  of  the  Ui  Eacach. 

[52]  Dioma.  As  already  notes  (Life  of  Declan)  several  persons  of  the 
name    are    commemorated    by    the    Irish    martyrologists.      Their    descent, 
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however,  excludes  all  of  these,  except  three,  from  possible  identity  with  our 
present  bishop  and,  of  the  excepted  three,  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  equates 
with  Dioma  of  the  Hy-Eachach. 

[53]  Ciarraighe  Chorca.  This  is  the  present  small  barony  of  Kerry- 
currihy,  Co.  Cork.  It  extends  along  the  western  shore  of  Cork  harbour  from 
Red  Island  to  Cork  Head  and  embraces  the  following  parishes — Bearnahely, 
Kilmoney,  Liscleary,  Murmullane,  Templebready,  and  Monkstown,  with 
parts  of  Ballinaboy,   Killanully,   Carrigaline,  and  Kilpatrick. 

[54]  Cairbre  Mac  Criomhtan.  He  fought  a  battle  in  571  against 
Colman  Beg  Mac  Diarmait  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated. 

[55]  Cathal  Mac  Aodha  ;  he  died,  according  to  the  Four  Masters, 
in  620,  but,  four  years  later,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

[56]  Inis-Pic.  This  is  Spike  Island,  Cork  harbour.  The  "Onomast. 
Goed."  suggests  that  the  place  in  question  is  Inish  Pite  on  the  Shannon. 
There  are,  or  were,  some  eight  or  nine  islands  in  Cork  Harbour  but 
at  present  there  are  no  ecclesiastical  remains  on  any  except  Great 
Island  and  Little  Island.  Hawlbowline  is  now  a  naval  dockyard  and 
Spike  a  fort,  so  we  need  expect  no  remains  on  either,  though  most 
probably  there  were  remains  on  Spike  before  its  dedication  as  a  convict 
settlement.  A  third  island,  Fota,  is  all  included  in  Lord  Barrymore's 
demesne.  On  the  Great  Island  there  are  at  least  two  ancient  church  sites 
and  one  on  the  Little  Island.  An  Irish  speaking  old  man  of  much  intelligence 
informed  the  writer  he  always  understood  that  Barnahely  Church  near 
which  he  lived,  on  the  mainland,  was  originally  founded  by  Mochuda,  about 
whom  he  knew  nothing  further  except  that  he  landed  at  Lough  Beag. 
Mr.  Michael  Murphy,  Solicitor,  who  has  made  a  special,  and  rather  minute, 
study  of  the  place-names  of  Cork  neighbourhood,  assures  me  I  am  perfectly 
safe  in  equating  Oilean  Cathail  of  the  narrative  with  Rocky  Island  beside 
Hawlbowline,  now  a  naval  magazine,  and  that  Rossmore  and  Rossbeag  are 
Ringskiddy  and  Currogbinny  promontories  respectively.  Independently  of 
Mr.  Murphy's  testimony,  and  relying  solely  on  the  narrative  and  on  a  local 
tradition,  unconscious  of  its  own  importance,  which  associates  Mochuda 
with  Ringskiddy  and  Barnahely,  I  had  previously  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Barnahely  was  the  site  of  one  of  Mochuda's  religious  establishments 
alluded  to. 

[57]  Dardomaighen.  The  Latin  text  has  Domangenum  which  is- 
more  likely  to  be  the  correct  form.  On  April  29th  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal 
commemorates  "Domanigen,  bishop  of  Tuaim  Muscraighe,  i.e.  son  of 
Foinnlugh,  brother  of  Brenainn,  son  of  Fionnlugh,  who  was  of  the  race  of 
Ciar,  son  of  Fergus,"  &c. 

[58]  Ath  Ubhla  in  Fermoy.  Now  Ballyhooley  four  or  five  miles  west 
of  Fermoy  on  the  Blackwater.  Fermoy  in  text=plain  of  Fermoy  (Cjhaca 
ati  CAoiite),  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  O'Keefes  and  O'Duggans.  It 
would  include  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  in  addition  to  barony 
of  Fermoy. 
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[59]  Cluain  Dallain  in  Mochuda's  Parish.     The  Latin  text  styles 

the  locality  Feic  or  Feich  "que  dicitur  Cluain  Dallain."     Clondulane  is  a 

village  on  the  Blackwater  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of  Fermoy. 

[60]  The  Latin  text  adds  "tu  vero  es  statua  aurea  in  medio  ejus." 

[61]  Northern  Part  of  Munster.     We  are  not  told,  unfortunately, 

what  community  Mochuda  had  in  North  Munster. 

[62]  Confession.     Probably  the  public  confession  of  faults,  prescribed 

in  religious  rules.     The  monk  who  accused  himself  of  the  uncharitable  feeling 

towards  the  miller  was,  teste  the  Latin  text,  named  Colman,  son  of  Iona. 

[63]  The  obits  of  Mochuda's  successors,  down  to  Christian  O'Conarchy, 

are  chronicled  as  follows  : — 

a.d.  650.  Cuanan,    maternal    uncle    and    immediate    successor    of 

Mochuda  (Lanigan). 
a.d.  698.  Iarnla,    surnamed    Hierologus    (Four    Masters).      In    his 

time  King  Alfred  was  a  student  in  Lismore. 
a.d.  702.  Colman,  son  of  Finnbhar  (Acta  Sanctm.)     During  his  reign 

the  abbey  of  Lismore  reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame. 
a.d.  716.  Cronan  Ua  Eoan  (F.  Masters). 
a.d.  719.  Colman  O'Liathain  (Annals  of  Inisfallen). 
a.d.  741.  Finghal  (F.  Masters). 
a.d.  746.  Mac  hUige  (Ibid). 
a.d.  747.  Ihrichmech  (A.  of  Inisf.) 
a.d.  748.  Maccoigeth  (F.  M.) 
a.d.  752.  Sinchu  (F.  M.) 
a.d.  755.  Condath  (Ibid). 
a.d.  756.  Fincon  (Annals  of  Ulster.) 
a.d.  761.  Aedhan  (F.  M.) 
a.d.  763.  Ronan  (Ware). 
a.d.  769.  Soairleach  Ua  Concuarain  (F.  M.) 
a.d.  771.  Eoghan  (Ibid). 
a.d.  776.  Orach  (Ibid). 
a.d.  799.  Carabran  (Ibid). 
a.d.  801.  Aedhan  Ua  Raichlich  (A.  of  Inisf.) 
a.d.  823.  Flann  (F.  M.) 

a.d.  849.  Tibrade  Ua  Baethlanaigh  (F.  M.)     At  this  period  the  town 
was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Danes  who  had  sailed 
up  thither  on  the  Blackwater. 
a.d.  849.  Daniel  (A.  of  Inisf.) 

a.d.  854.  Suibne  Ua  Roichlech  (F.  M.  and  A.  of  Ulster).     What  is 
probably  his  gravestone  is  one  of  five  Irish-inscribed 
slabs  built  into  the  west  gable  of  the  Cathedral. 
a.d.  861.  Daniel  Ua  Liaithidhe  (F.  M.) 

a.d.  878.  Martin  Ua  Roichligh   (Ibid).     Another  of  the  inscribed 
stones  above  referred  to  asks  "A  prayer  for  Marfan." 
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a.d.  880.  Flann  Mac  Forbasaich  (A.  I.) 

a.d.  899.  Maelbrighte  Mac  Maeldomnaich  (Ibid.) 

a.d.  918.  Cormac  Mac  Cuilennan  (A.  I.)     He  is  to  be  distinguished 

from  his  more  famous  namesake  of  Cashel. 
a.d.  936.  Ciaran  (F.  M.) 
a.d.  951.  Diarmuid  (Ibid.) 
a.d.  957.  Maenach  Mac  Cormaic  (Ibid.) 
a.d.  958.  Cathmog  (Ibid.)     He  was  also  bishop  of  Cork. 
a.d.  963.  Cinaedh  (F.  M.) 
a.d.  1025.  Omaelsluaig  (Cotton's  "Fasti"). 
a.d.  1034.  Moriertach  O'Selbach,  bishop  of  Lismore  (Cotton). 
a.d.  1064.  Mac  Airthir,  bishop  (Cotton). 
a.d.  1090.  Maelduin  O'Rebhacain  (Ibid.) 
a.d.  1112.  Gilla  Mochuda  O'Rebhacain  (A.  of  I.) 
a.d.  1113.  Nial  Macgettigan.     His  episcopal  staff,  possibly  enclosing 
the  venerable  oaken  staff  of  the  founder  of  the  abbey, 
is  still  preserved  at  Lismore  Castle. 
a.d.  1134.  Malchus.     Most  probably  he  is  identical  with  the  first 
bishop  of  Waterford.     During  his  term  both  St.  Malachy 
and  King  Cormac  MacCarthy  dwelt  as  fugitives,  guests 
or  pilgrims,  at  Lismore. 
a.d.  1142.  Ua  Rebhacain. 

a.d.  1186.  St.  Christian.  He  had  however  resigned  the  bishopric. 
[64]  St.  Finian.  The  identity  of  this  Finian  is  not  clear.  He  cannot 
have  been  the  great  founder  of  Clonard  whose  period  was  a  century  earlier. 
[65]  Lachtaoin.  St.  Lachten,  abbot  of  Freshford,  Co.  Kilkenny.  He 
too  was  a  Munsterman,  of  Muskerry  in  Cork.  Like  Mochuda  he  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Comhgall  at  Bangor.  His  holy  well  at  Lisnaskea,  in  the  diocese 
of  Cashel,  became  such  a  centre  of  disorder  or  superstition  that  Archbishop 
Bray  issued  an  excommunication  against  those  who  should  frequent  it. 
The  remains  at  Freshford  contain  some  of  our  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Hiberno-Romanesque. 

[66]  The  account  in  the  Latin  Life  differs  slightly  from  the  version 
here  given.  In  the  former  the  monk  is  alleged  to  have  found  the  shovel, 
but  as  it  had  lost  its  handle,  he  abandoned  it  as  useless. 

[67J  Flandnait.  Flanna(=Flandnait)  signifies  the  ruddy,  and  Brig 
(root  of  Brigid)  signifies  power,  strength  or  virtue. 

[68]  Diarmuid.  At  the  date  of  Mochuda's  expulsion  (635)  Blathmac 
was  merely  a  provincial  king  and  not  actually  Ardrigh  as  he  is  here  repre- 
sented. He  did  become  Ardrigh  or  rather  joint  monarch  with  Diarmuid  in 
657.  Both  Blathmac  and  Diarmuid  are  believed  to  have  died  of  the  plague 
in  658. 

[69]  Cluain  Earaird.  Now  Clonard, a  village  in  Meath  three  miles  south 
of  Hill-of-Down  station  on  M.G.W.  Railway.  It  was  an  early  Irish  monastery 
of  the  very  first  rank  and  the  highest  standing,  its  abbot  and  founder,  Finian, 
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sharing  with  Comhgall  of  Bangor  the  reputation  of  most  distinguished  and 
successful  master  of  the  religious  life  in  Ireland.  Among  the  pupils  of  Finian 
are  numbered  Ciaran  of  Saighir  and  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise,  Columcille, 
two  Brendans,  Ruadan  of  Lorrha,  Molua  of  Clonfert,  &c.  There  was  a 
manifest  inclination  of  later  hagiographers  to  associate  their  patrons  with 
either  Bangor  or  Clonard,  or  with  both.  All  remains  of  the  early  establish- 
ment at  Clonard  have  vanished  for  ages.  A  remarkable  ancient  baptismal 
font  is  however  still  preserved  and  a  curious  old  carved  corbel  popularly 
and  locally  believed  to  represent  the  head  of  St.  Finian. 

[70]  Around  the  eviction  of  Mochuda  from  Rahen  quite  a  literature 
has  grown.  The  martyrology  of  Oengus  (September  9th)  styles  the 
expulsion  one  of  the  three  worst  counsels  done  in  Ireland  on  the  advice 
of  saints — the  other  two  being  the  exile  of  Columba  and  the  cutting 
short  of  Ciaran's  life.  Mochuda's  expulsion  has  a  tract  all  to  itself  in  the 
Book  of  Fermoy  the  account  in  which  is  substantially  that  embodied  in  the 
present  Life.  Keating  has  quite  another  version — more  dramatic  even  than 
ours.  Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  regarding  the  cause  of 
Mochuda's  expulsion— the  bishop's  difference  with  his  neighbours  on  the 
paschal  question,  the  intrusion  of  a  Munster  community  into  Meath,  &c. 
There  is  no  need  however  to  go  far  afield  in  search  of  a  cause  :  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity  was  quite  a  congeries  of  great  monastic  houses — Durrow, 
Clonard,  Fore,  Lann  Elo,  Rahen,  Clonfert — Molua,  &c,  each  with  a  com- 
munity which  (allowing  amply  for  exaggeration)  was  very  large.  Here 
therefore  are  all  the  materials  required  to  brew  mutual  jealousy,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  would  not  require  any  addition  of  odium  theologicum 
or  odium  extraneorum  to  cause  friction,  nor  much  friction  to  cause  fire. 

[71]  The  prophecy  can  scarcely  be  claimed  as  fulfilled  as  regards,  at 
least,  its  natural  or  tangible  part.  Both  Blathmac  and  Diarmuid  lived 
for  many  years  afterwards.  Blathmac  succeeded  to  the  Ardrighship  by  a 
path  of  blood,  Diarmuid  was  united  with  him  in  the  sovereignty  and  both 
died  the  same  year.  They  were  succeeded,  665,  by  Seachnasach,  son  of 
Blathmac,  who  reigned  five  years  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Finnacht  Fleadhach. 

[72]  Herenach  of  Cluain  Earaird.  The  Erenach  (Airchinnach) 
was  the  hereditary  steward  or  manager  in  temporals  of  the  monastic  property. 
He  was  more  than  an  agent  and  less  than  an  owner.  For  Cluain  Earaird 
see  note  [69]  antea.  This  Erenach  of  Cluain  Earaird  is  almost  certainly 
identical  with  the  Erenach  of  Cluain  Aonghusa  referred  to  in  other  accounts 
of  the  expulsion. 

[73]  Colman.  This  was  Colman  mac  hua  Telduib,  abbot,  or  perhaps 
erenach  only,  of  Cluain  Earaird. 

[74]  Cross  of  the  Angels.  This  was  perhaps  replaced  by  the 
ancient  stone  cross  of  Rahen  known  later  as  O'Suanaigh's  Cross  to  which 
there  is  a  curious  reference  in  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  35.  From  the  date  of 
Mochuda's  expulsion  in  630  to  middle  of  the  eighth  century  we  are  left  without 
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notice  of  Rahen  if  we  except  some  references  to  the  half  mythic  British  monk 
Constantine  who  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  Mochuda.  Under  dates  750 
and  758,  however,  the  Four  Masters  record  the  deaths  respectively  of 
Fidhmuine  Ua  Suanaigh,  anchorite,  and  Fidhairle  Ua  Suanaigh,  abbot,  of 
Rahen.  The  Ua  Suanaighs  were  evidently  the  second  founders  of  the  abbey 
and  hence  the  abbots  of  Rahen  were  styled  coarbs  of  O'Suanaigh  and  not 
•of  Mochuda. 

[75]  Blathmac's  Drowning  ;  thus  in  text,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is 
not  quite  accurate  here.  The  Latin  text  reads  : — "cymbalum  scotice  dicitur 
'Clog  rabhaydh  Blaithmecc,'  id  est,  cymbalum  extinguens  Blaithmecc." 
Plummer  with  his  usual  sagacity  suggests  that  the  words  in  inverted  commas 
are  not  a  clause,  but  a  name  merely,  and  that  rabhaydh  is  not  equivalent 
to  robaid  as  it  seems,  but  is  a  noun  scil : — robaid,  a  threat,  forewarning  or 
proclamation  (excommunication) . 

[76]  The  writer  does  not  say  here  as  in  connection  with  other  recorded 
prophecies  that  the  things  foretold  came  to  pass.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  the  prediction  (?)  was  not  fulfilled.  Doubtless  the 
inventor  of  the  prophecy  believed  he  had  history  on  his  side  and  possibly 
a  later  and  better  informed  scribe,  knowing  the  annals  would  not  back  him 
out,  omitted  the  formula  "and  thus  it  happened,"  usually  appended  to 
these  prophecies. 

[77]  The  long  litany  of  maledictions  closes  with  a  curse  upon  Columba's 
holy  city  of  Durrow  and  on  those  who  dwelt  therein.  Doubtless  this  is 
prophecy  after  the  event  and  from  it  we  may  conclude  that  a  tradition 
of  dissension  and  schism  at  Durrow  existed  in  the  writer's  time.  Durrow 
is  about  seven  miles  north-west  of  Rahen  and  within  the  ancient  territory 
of  Tefha.  Here,  on  the  verge  of  an  extensive  bog  and  probably  within 
a  wood,  Columba  founded  a  monastic  cell  which  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  famous  religious  centres  in  Ireland  and  the  parent  of  monasteries. 
Only  an  ancient  cross  survives  to  tell  of  Durrow's  departed  glory.  That 
glory  had  already  set  long  before  sixteenth  century  greed  had  seized  upon 
the  endowments  provided  through  the  piety  of  Irish  clans. 

[78]  The  narrative  of  the  expulsion  is  differently  related  by  Keating. 
His  version  runs,  that  the  renown  and  sanctity  of  the  Rahen  community 
grew  so  great  that  it  excited  the  bitter  envy  of  the  northern  communities. 
These  sent  a  message  to  Mochuda  to  abandon  Rahen  and  to  betake  himself 
to  Munster.  Mochuda  refused  to  leave  except  under  physical  compulsion 
at  the  hand  of  bishops.  The  northern  religious  then  besought  Blathmac 
and  Dermuid  Ruanach  to  put  Mochuda  out  and  at  this  instigation  the 
chieftains  with  many  clerics  set  out  to  wait  upon  Mochuda  at  Rahen.  When, 
however,  the  abbot  heard  of  their  approach  he  sent  to  them  the  famous 
Pictish,  or  British,  lay-brother,  Constantine,  to  beg  a  year's  respite.  This  was 
agreed  to  and  at  end  of  a  year  the  nobles  and  clerics  came  a  second  time  to 
demand  Mochuda's  withdrawal  from  Rahen.  Mochuda,  however,  successfully 
pleaded  for  a  second  year's  grace.     A  third  time  the  nobles  and  clergy  came 
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and  reaching  Rahen,  they  sent  Diomuid  Ruanach  with  the  archinneach  of 
Cluain  Aonghusa  to  lead  the  abbot  out  by  the  hand,  &c,  &c. 

[79]  The  Leper  establishment  at  Lismore,  which  existed  up  to  and 
after  the  writer's  time,  is  still  a  tradition  around  St.  Mochuda's  city,  and 
its  site  is  still  pointed  out — by  north  side  of  the  Bothar-na  Naomh,  about 
one  mile  east  of  Lismore  on  the  townland  of  Ballynelligan  Glebe  and 
nearly  opposite  the  present  entrance  gate  to  Head  View.  Another  memorial 
•of  the  Leper  Institute  is  Muine-na-Lobhar  ("the  Lepers'  Shrubbery")  the 
designation  of  a  townland  which  presumably  was  formerly  portion  of  the 
endowment  of  the  hospital. 

[80]  Druim  Cuilinn  ;  now  Drumcullen,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Eglish,  King's  County,  between  Geashill  and  Birr.  St.  Barrfmn  of  Droma 
Cula  is  commemorated  under  May  3rd  in  the  Martyrology  of  Oengus. 

[81]  Saighir  Chiarain  ;  now  Seirkieran,  the  ancient  burial  place  of 
the  kings  of  Ossory,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Birr.  St.  Ciaran 
(see  note  [45],  Life  of  Declan)  established  himself  here  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  only  remains  are  a  few  crumbling  walls,  a  stone  roofed  tower — twenty 
feet  high,  an  early  inscribed  grave  stone,  and  a  circular  rampart  of  earth 
embracing  an  area  of  ten  acres,  the  former  ecclesiastical  enclosure.  The 
holy  well  of  the  founder  at  Sierkieran  is  still  in  considerable  local  repute 

[82]  Roscre.  The  site  of  another  considerable  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment founded  a  few  years  previously  by  St.  Cronin — Mochua.  If  this 
story  of  Mochuda's  visit  and  the  passage  between  the  two  saints  be  not  an 
interpolation  and  if  the  abbot  of  Roscre  referred  to  be  really  Cronin  and  not 
a  successor  of  his,  then  the  incident  must  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier 
date  as  Cronin  was  already  ten  years  dead  in  635.  Cronin  was  a  native  of 
Ele  O'Carroll  where  he  founded  his  monastery  on  what  was  then  an  island, 
now  Monahincha.  Thence,  his  Life  states,  he  later  removed  his  establish- 
ment to  the  present  Roscrea  that  "the  poor  and  strangers"  could  more  easily 
find  him.  The  site  of  the  first  establishment  at  Monahincha  is  indicated  by 
the  well  known  and  exquisitely  ornate  Hiberno-Romanesque  remains.  The 
round  tower,  &c,  approximately  indicate  the  locality  of  the  second  establish- 
ment. 

[83]  Eile,  i.e.  Ele  O'Carroll  embracing  the  present  baronies  of  Clonlisk 
and  Ballybrit  in  King's  County,  with  baronies  of  Ikerrin  and  Eliogarty  in 
Tipperary  (Onomasticon  Goedelicum).  Ele  Descirt  would  be  approximately 
the  barony  of  Eliogarty. 

[84]  Cashel.  The  Munster  capital  had  not  at  this  period  developed 
into  the  ecclesiastical  city  we  find  it  four  or  five  centuries  later.  Emly 
is  at  this  period  the  ecclesiastical  capital  and  residence  of  the  bishop,  and 
Cashel  is  a  royal  dwelling  place  surrounded  by  the  cashel  or  dry  stone  wall 
which  gave  the  place  its  name. 

[85]  Failbhe.  Failbhe  Flann,  who  succeeded  Fingen  as  king  of  Munster, 
died,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  in  633,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years. 
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From  Failbhe  the  MacCarthy  sept  claim  descent,  while  from  his  elder 
brother,  whose  wife  was  the  famous  and  half-legendary  Mor  of  Munster, 
the  O'Sullivans  derive  their  origin. 

[86]  The  annals  have  no  record  of  any  battle  fought  in  Ireland  this 
year.  In  632  was  fought  the  battle  of  Athgoan  in  Iarthar-Lifi  in  which 
fell  Crimthann,  son  of  Aedh  MacSenach,  king  of  the  Leinstermen. 

[87]  Muscraige  Oirthir.  Muscraige  Iarthir  Feimhin,  west  of  Magh 
Feimhin,  in  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  Co.  Tipperary. 

[88]  Isiol  ;  now  Athassel,  otherwise  Religmurray,  four  miles  south- 
west of  Cashel  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Suir.  This  is  the  place  where 
Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  met  his  death.  A  magnificent  Augustinian  Priory 
(Canons  Regular)  was  founded  here  about  1200  by  William  Fitzadelm  de 
Burgo.  Within  its  walls  about  a  century  later  died  the  Red  Earl  of  Ulster, 
and  there  his  ashes  rest.  Athassel  is  majestic  and  splendid  even  in  its  desola- 
tion and  ruin. 

[89-90]  Decies Magh  Femin.     At  what  we  may  call  its 

ordinary  or  normal  extension  the  Decies  would  be  about  co-extensive  and 
coterminous  with  the  present  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  Southern 
Decies  (D.  Tuaiscirt)  would  equate  with  present  Co.  Waterford  and  the 
northern  Decies  with  Magh  Femin,  that  is  the  very  fertile  valley  from  the 
Knockmaeldown  range  north  to  the  plain  of  Cashel.  In  Magh  Femin  were 
Ard-na-Rig,  Domnach  Mór  and  Cell  Cromglaise  (Coir  Anmann).  Faife, 
daughter  of  Ugaine  Mor,  and  Sadbh,  daughter  of  Boob,  both  dwelt  here — 
[Onomast.  Goedel.]  M.  Femin  became  portion  of  the  Decies  only  in  the 
fifth  century,  when  it  was  donated  to  the  Deisi  by  Aongus  of  Cashel. 

[91]  Ard  Brennuin  ;  now  Ardfinnan  on  east  bank  of  the  Suir,  Co. 
Tipperary.  Here  half-a-century  later  a  church  was  founded  by  St.  Finian 
the  Leper,  of  the  race  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilioll  Olum.  Finian's  history  is 
rather  obscure.  He  was  a  Munsterman,  of  the  race  of  Fiachaidh 
Muilleathain,  and  his  first  monastic  home  was  at  Inisfallen,  whence  later 
he  transferred  himself  to  Clonmore,  Co.  Carlow.  A  connection  with  Swords, 
Co.  Dublin,  is  also  claimed  for  Finian.  He  died  at  Ardfinnan  or  at 
Clonmore — more  probably  at  the  latter  place — and  his  feast  is  celebrated 
on  March  16th. 

[92]  Maolochtair.  His  name  under  various  forms,  as  Maolocthairej 
Mailochtra,  &c,  occurs  a  few  times,  for  instance,  in  Morini's  Life  of  St. 
Cataldus  where  it  is  stated  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  chieftaincy  by 
Cataldus.  He  had  two  sons — one  of  whom  became  a  bishop.  The  other 
was  a  fool,  but  in  his  lucid  intervals,  he  passed  sentences  of  extraordinary 
wisdom.  When  óinrm-o  he  wandered  dry  foot  over  seas  and  waters 
and  slept  in  watery  places — nothing  hurting  him.  Fishes  used  to  rest  in 
his  hands  and  feet  when  he  slept  on  the  seas,  and  in  time  of  tempest  birds 
covered  him  with  their  wings  to  shelter  him  from  the  cold.  In  the  Latin 
Life  our  Maolochtair  is  styled  "Filius  Cobhthaigh  (Coffey)." 
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[93]  The  Latin  Life  says  one  noble  ("alius  nobilis")  ;  moreover  it 
gives  his  name,  Suibhne.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  in  Lismore  Cathedral  an  early  Irish-inscribed  slab  bearing  the  name 
— Suibne  m  ConchuiTMp.  The  Suibne  here  commemorated  Hayman  ("The 
Reliquary,"  January,  1864)  has  identified  with  Suibne  Ua  Roichlich, 
anchorite  and  abbot  of  Lismore,  who  died  854.  As  the  date  or  period  of 
these  inscriptions  has  not  however  been  definitely  established  it  is  possible 
that  the  Suibne  of  the  slab  is  Suibhne  of  our  text. 

[94]  Thus  suggests   some  sort  of  deed  or  legal  formality  or  procedure. 

[95]  Ceall  Clochair.  This  has  always  been  equated  in  Waterford 
tradition  with  Kilcloher  (c.  ClutrnAft)  in  parish  of  Whitechurch  and 
barony  of  Decies-Without-Drum.  The  present  annotator  has  identified  the 
ancient  church  site  in  the  corner  of  a  field  called  pÁi-pc  tiA  CiLte.  Hence, 
can  be  traced,  in  a  line  nearly  due  west  via  the  pass  of  the  Blackwater  at 
Affane,  to  Lismore,  the  ancient  Boher-na-Naomh.  See  Journal,  R.S.A.I., 
Vol.  xv,  Fifth  Series,  p.p.  110—129. 

[96]  Mochua  Mianain.  Among  the  twenty-six  saints  named  Mochua 
in  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  our  Mochua 
of  Kilcloher.  The  double  naming  of  saints  has  not  been  fully  explained  : 
compare  Fionntan-Munna,  Cronan-Mochua,  Carthage-Mochuda,   &c. 

[97]  Multiplication  of  food,  &c,  after  the  Old  Testament  pattern  is  a 
stock  motive  of  the  hagiographers.  Compare  the  incident  in  the  Life  of 
St    Cronan-Molua  when  St.  Mochoemog  and  his  retinue  visited  Roscre. 

[98]  Ath-Mheadhm  ;  now  Affane.  From  Kilclogher  ran — due  west — 
an  ancient  road,  partly  represented  still  by  a  little-used  public  roadway, 
to  the  crossing  place  of  the  Blackwater.  The  river  was  fordable  at  three 
points  below  Cappoquin  and  it  is  from  the  middle  or  chief  of  these  that 
Affane  derives  its  name.  It  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  of  crossing  here 
is  exaggerated  in  the  text.  At  any  rate  Affane  was  a  ford  in  frequent  use 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  social  intercourse,  and  war.  The  forces  of  Desmond 
crossed  here  in  1565,  and  no  doubt  many  a  time  before  and  after. 

[99]  Molua  and  Colman.  Both  names  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Irish  Martyrologies  and  Saints'  Lives  that  without  further  data  it 
seems  useless  attempting  identification  of  the  particular  saints  here  alluded 
to.  There  are  two  Kilmaloos  within  the  Decies,  also  a  Kilcolman  and  a 
Tobar  Cholmain. 

1.100]  Locus  Benedictionum  ;   the  name  is  now  unfortunately  obsolete. 

[101]  The  plan  of  the  primitive  church,  as  the  plan  of  the  lios 
chamber,  wattle  hut  and  beehive  cell,  was  circular  ;  the  monastic  cashel 
like  the  lios  rampart  was  similarly  circular. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  further  trace  of  the  virgin  Caimell. 

[102]  This  is  apparently  a  variant  of  an  incident  already  related.  The 
scribe  either  forgot  that  he  had  already  given  the  story  or  he  failed  to 
identify  it  as  the  same  tale. 
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[103]  Mochuda's  Well.  The  ancient  Holy  Well  of  Lismore.  Thi? 
at  present  is  believed  to  be  the  deep  well  within  the  wall  on  right  (south  or 
east)  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  railway  station  or  Devonshire  Arms 
Hotel  to  the  bridge  at  Lismore.  This  well,  now  covered  with  a  dome  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  is  known  popularly  as  Tobar-na-Ce&rdchan  (Well  of 
the  Forge) .  From  an  idea  that  Ceardchan  here  was  some  form  of  Carthage 
I  think  the  modern  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  this  well  has  arisen.  Investiga- 
tion very  carefully  made  on  the  spot  years  ago  convinced  me  the  Holy  Well 
occupied  the  approximate  site  of  the  present  back  entrance  lodge  to  the 
castle.  This  was  known  as  Tobar  Carthaigh  with  which  of  ccurse,  in  a 
sense,  the  present  well,  a  few  yards  down  the  incline,  may  be  said  to  be 
identical,  for  it  is  no  doubt  the  product  of  the  same  spring.  It  comes  to  the 
surface  lower  down  because  of  obstruction  or  closing  up  of  the  original  basin. 
There  is  a  second  Tobar  Mochuda  on  the  townland  of  Tobber  in  the  parish 
of  Lismore  ;  this  latter  well  which  is  of  considerable  depth  is  situated  on 
a  hill  top  and  beside  it  is  a  cillin  within  which  stood,  fifty  years  since,  a  rude 
stone  altar.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ballybacon  is  a  third  Mochuda's 
Well  ;  this  will  be  found  at  a  height  of  1,500  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Slieve  Gua  mountain  where  the  latter  was  crossed  by  the  ancient  roadway 
known  as  the  Rian  Bo  Phadruig. 

[104].  Mochuda's  Inch.  Locally  an  Inch  signifies  not  an  island  but  a 
river-holm.  Mochuda's  hermitage  to  which  he  retired  was  in  a  glen,  it  was 
remote  and  lonely,  it  was  beneath  the  monastery  near  enough  to  the 
latter  for  the  senior  monks  to  visit  the  saint  daily  and  the  way  back  was 
long  and  steep  enough  to  considerably  fatigue  the  ancient  religious.  Where 
and  what  was  it  ?  It  was,  I  think,  a  limestone  cave  close  to  the  river  bank 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bridge  or  rather  of  the  bridge  causeway.  To  be 
sure  there  is  no  limestone  cliff  there  now — none,  at  least,  containing  a  cave  ! 
Such  a  cliff  did  exist  not  so  many  years  since  as  an  examination  of  the 
locality  will  show.  Much  quarrying  has  taken  place  here — probably  in 
connection  with  erection  in  1775  of  the  exceedingly  graceful  bridge.  And 
the  glen  ?  It  was  partly  filled  up  and  effaced  by  construction  of  the  present 
causeway,  forty  feet  high,  which  carries  the  roadway  to  the  bridge  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  The  "Crux  Migracionis"  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  those 
"station"  crosses  with  which  Clonmacnoise,  Glendalough,  Inishmurray,  &c. 
makes  us  familiar  ;  it  was  perhaps  erected  at  a  later  date  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  venerable  founder  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Irish  saints, 
when  death  approached,  longed  to  die  in  the  open  air  ;  witness  Ciaran  of 
Clonmacnoise,  who  when  the  end  approached  had  himself  carried  out  to  die. 
The  cell  was  narrow  and  dark  and  ill-ventilated  and  the  dying  man  naturally 
desired  the  sunlight  and  the  air  ;  he  wished  also  for  the  sad  last  time  to 
see  the  brethren  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  labours  and  privations, 
to  hear  and  perhaps  join  in  their  prayers  for  his  happy  departure  to  give 
them  his  last  directions  or  advice 
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It  has  been  contended  that  Mochuda  can  be  styled  found  er  of  Lismore  only 
in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  O'Suanach  is  called  founder  of  Rahen, 
that  is  as  reviver,  restorer,  or  second  founder.  It  has  been,  and  is  some- 
times still,  claimed  that  an  abbey  existed  in  Lismore  before  Mochuda's  time. 
Contention  and  claim  are  both  based  on  the  fact  that  various  abbots  or  bishops 
of  Lismore  (v.g.  Laghaidh,  Neman,  Maidoc,  etc.),  alleged  predecessors  of 
Mochuda,  are  referred  to  by  the  Four  Masters,  Colgan,  Archdall  and  the 
battalion,  or  considerable  part  of  it,  of  second-hand  writers.  Lanigan,  however, 
(Vol.  ii.,  chap,  xiv.)  has  fairly  demonstrated  that  the  Four  Masters'  reference 
is  to  Lismore  an  island  of  the  Hebrides  and  that  Colgan  and  Archdall— the 
latter  especially — manage  to  confound  this  Scottish  island  with  the  Irish 
monastic  city  of  the  same  name. 
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Cattlemen 

Cattle,  Mochuda's  refusal  of 


157 


107 


75 
191 
159 
179 

63 
150 


186 

117 

117 

93,  117 


Ceallach,  son  of  Cormac,  5,  7,  154,  156 
Ceall  Clochair  ....         ....  139 

Ceann  Criadain  ....  ....  159 

Ceasar,  Caius  ....         ....  3 

Celestius,  disciple  of  Pelagius,  xix. 

Cell-Osnadha  (Kelliston)       ....  165 

Cells,  separate  for  tried  Monks,  103 

Celsus,  buried  at  Lismore     ....  184 

CelticChurches  (early)  in  Decies,  168,  &c. 
Cemeteries,  great,  of  Erin     ....  184 

Cemetery  at  Lismore  ....  184 

Cemetery  at  Rahen,  Mochuda's 

last  visit  to  ....         ....  127 

Cemetery,  Consecration  of,         101,  143 
Chalice  (Stone)  of  St.  Colman,  161 

Chapels  at  Lismore  ....         ....  143 

Chessboard  of  Gold,  inlaid   ....  151 

Church  buildings  (early  Irish) 

of  wattle  or  wood  ....         ....  171,  183 

Church  sites  (early)  in  Decies,  168,  &c. 
Churches  at  Rahen   ....  ....  179 

,,        seven  around  Lismore,      163 
Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  xxxi. 

Ciaran   Mac  Eochaidh,  St.,  59 

,,     Fionntan  of  Rosgillian, 

"  87,  182 
,,       of  Clonmacnoise      ....  178 

,,  Saighir,       xix.,  xx.,  xxviii., 
164,  181 

,,  Tubrid     162,  175 

Ciarraighe  Chorea      ....  ....  107,  186 

Luachra,  75,  79, 178, 181, 182 
race, Mochuda's  coarbs  of  117 


Cill-Aeghain   .... 

105 

Cill,  Ceal  or  Cillin 

171 

Cill-Dioma  in  Caenraighe     .. 

162 

Cill-Fiachna    .... 

.  105,  185 

Cinaedh,  king  of  Decies 

.     63,  176 

Clanna-Neill  territory 

135 

Clanna-Ruadhan  in  Decies,  xxviii.,  89 


Clan  Torna     .... 

Clashganny     .... 

Clashmore 

Clear-island    .... 

Cloch-Fhada 

Cloch-Mochuda 

Clog-Dercain 

Clonfert 

Clonfert-Molua 

Clonmacnoise 
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83,  105 
176 
176,  184 
164 
173 
179 

51,  173 
179 

89,  182 
184 


Clothra,  daughter  of  Eochaidh  3 

Cluain  Berenn  ....         ....  103 

Cluain  Credail  (Kilmeedy)    ....  183 

Cluain  Da  Chrann     ....      105,  184,  185 

Cluain- Dallain  Ill,  187 

Cluain-Earaird  ....      123,  131,  188 

,,    ,  Erenach  of       127,  189 

,,  ,,       Prince  of,  cursed,     xii. 

Coarbs  of  Mochuda,  Kerrymen,         117 

Obits  of  187 

,,       ,,  O'Suanaigh,  ....  190 

Codex  Ardmachanus  ....  x. 

,,      Kilkenniensis  ....  x. 

,,      Salman  ticensis  ....  x. 

Coirbre  ....  ....  ....  162 

"Collis  Stabilis"         176 

Colman,  a  bishop       ....  ....  161,  165 

,,         an  unrelenting  chief  tain      129 

brother  of  Declan,  23 

,,  ,,  disciple         ,,  23 

Elo,  St 91,  99,  143 

fosterer  of  Declan  11 

Mac  Cobhthaie;h,  a  magnate,  89 

,,   hua  Telduib,  abbot,     189 

of  Lynally 182,  183 

,,         monk  of  Mochuda's,  xiii.,  131, 

141, 193 

Colmdearg,  St.  ....         ....  53 

Columcille       ....  hi.,  123,  183,  190 

Coman,  a  rich  man   ....  ....  xii. 

St.  51 

Comhghall,  St 75,  87,  179 

Communion  (Holy),  reception  of      123 
Conall  Gabhra,  St.  Ita's  monastery  at, 

101.  183 
Confessio  of  St.  Patrick        ....        xviii. 

Confession  of  Monks  to  Superior,  113, 187 
Coningean  (Coninga),  51,  53,  174,  185 
Conna,  near  Tallow  ....  173 

Connla  ....  ....  ....  154 

Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  5,  150, 

151,  152,  &c. 

Connor  Mac  Nessa    ....         ....  178 

Conn's-Half  23,  165 

Constantine,  a  Monk  of  Rahen,         190 
Corca  Athrach  ....         ....  159 

Corca  Duibhne  ....  xxviii.,  75 

Corca  Laighde  ....         ....  16 
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Core  Dubhne,  son  of  Cairbre,       5,  155 

,,      son  of  Fergus  ....  179 

Cormac  Mac  Art,     5,  7,  153,  154,  156 
, ,    of  race  of  Eochaidh-Eachach,  1 05 
,,    son  of  Fergus  ....  179 

Corner  Stone,  at  Cappoquin  161 

Corncrakes,  plague  of  ....  xii. 

Cork  Harbour,  islands  in     ....  186 

Criomthan  Nianair   ....         ....      151,  3 

Crannoge  at  Ardmore  ....  166 

Crohan  ....  ....  ....  176 

Credhe  ....         ....         ....  154 

Cronan,  a  rich  man  cursed  by 

Mochuda     127 

Cronan,  St.,  of  Roscrea        ....  135 

Cros-figul,  the  ....         ....  xiv. 

Crossford,  possibly — Ait-Breasail,    167 
"Cross  of  the  Angels"  at  Rahen,      131 
Crux  Migracionis       ....         ....  147,  194 

Cuana,  a  bishop         ....         ....  105 

„      Mac  Cailcin 109,  111 

Cuangus,  St.  ....         ....  166 

Cumar-na-dtri-nuisge  ....  158 

Curraghbinny,  a  promontory  in 

Cork  Harbour        187 

D'Achery's  Spicilegium        ....        xviii. 
Dairymaids  at  Rahen  ....  119 

Dal  Meiscorb  53 

Daluadh,  heals  broken  skin  57 

Dand,  wife  of  Maoltuile       ....  79 

Dardomaighen,  a  bishop      ....  109,  186 

David,  St xviii.,  25,  166 

Deaf  and  dumb  boy  made  speak,        95 
Decies  (Desii)  territory,  xx.,  xxxix.,  7, 
21,  37,  55,  137,  143,  159,  166,  175, 189 
Decies  (Desii)  churches  built  through- 
out by  Declan        ....         ....  33 

Declan,  disciple  of  Virgilius....       ■  xvii. 

Declan's  cult  ....         ....  xx. 

genealogy   ....         ....  3,  5,  &c. 

High  Place  ....  73 

,,         Monuments  at  Ardmore, 

xxii.-xxiv. 
,,         Name  absent  from  acts  of 


Patrick 
, ,         Oratory 
,,         "Pattern" 

Rock 
,,         Stone 
Well 
Deisi  of  Bregia 


xxn. 

xxii. 

xx. 

9 

....  xxiii.,  161,  164 
....  xvii.,  xxiii.,  177 
xvii,  7,  53,  174 


expulsion  of  156 

Munster        162,  183 

„    Kings  of  the,       29,41,45 

,,    bishopric  of,  43 

,,    their  pedigree  forged,  153 

Wales  ....         ....         xvii. 

Deithen,  mother  of  Declan,  9,  13,  161 
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Delbhna,  country  of  ....  101 

Delehaye,  "Legendes  Hagio- 

graphiques,"  ....  ....        xviii. 

Dercan,  feasts  Declan  and  party,  49,173 
Derrygrath     ....  ....  ....  154 

Dervorgil         ....  ....  ....  151 

Devil,  man  possessed  of       ....  97 

Diarmuid  Ruanach,  105,  125,  127,  188, 
Dibhilin  Domailgig,  an  envious 

bishop         ....         ....         ....  85 

Dil,  a  druid    157,  158 

Dineen,  of  Cork,  Irish  Scribe,        xxvii. 

Dioma  13,    185 

Discovery  of  America  by  Brendan, 

a  staple   motive  of   European 

romance      ....         ....         ....  179 

Disert-Declain  .,..         ....    69,  177 

Disert-Tipraite  xxiv 

Dobhran  161,  162 

Dog,  cooked  for  Declan  &  party,  49,173 
Domailgig  (Dibhilin),  an  envious 

bishop         ....         ....         ....  85 

Dormanach,  catches  stag  for  Declan,  57 
Drouiske  friary  ....  ....xxvii., 73 

Drowning  of  Patrick's  disciple,  65 

Druid  tempts  Mochuda        ....    93,  143 

Druim  Cuilinn  ....         ....  135,  191 

Druim  Luctradh        ....  61,  63,  175 

Drumdeel        ....  ....  ....  158 

Drumroe,  near  Lismore        ....  161 

Dubhsulach,  cursed  by  Mochuda,    xii. 
"Duibhin-Deaglain"....  19,  25,  27,  164 

Dulach,  who  mocked  Mochuda, 

cursed  ....         ....         ....  127 

Dun-Criomthan  ....  ....  151 

Dungarvan     ....  ....         ....  176 

Durrow-Columciile    ....         ....  190 

Durrow,  cursed,  by  Mochuda,  xii.,  131 

of  Eile         165 

Dysentry,  imprecated  on  Cailche,  127 

Early  Churches  of  Decies     ....  168 

Eile,  territory  of        135,  191 

Elder,  Scrub  plague  of  ....  xii. 

Ele-Descirt     191 

Elias  the  Prophet      139 

Emhain  (Armagh)     ....         ....  150 

Emly-Iubar  ....  ....       61,  63 

Enna  Cennselach       ....         ....  159 

Eochaidh  Eachach,  race  of  ....  105,  185 

Feidhleach,    3,  75,  150,  178 
Finn  ....  5,  153,  154 

Eoghanacht  of  Cashel,         23,  157,  165 

Eoghan,  brother  of  Declan         23,  165 

,,         son  of  Fiacha         ....      5,  154 

"Era  of  the  Martyrs"  ....  xv. 

Erc-Mac-Trein,  father  of  Declan,  7,  160 
Ethne  the  Dread       ....     157,  159,  165 
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Eugene,  bishop  of  Ardmore,  xxiv. 

Excommunication  against  Blath- 
mac  ....         ....         ....  190 

Excommunication  against  frequen- 
ters of  a  holy  well  ....  188 

Expulsion  of  Mochuda  from  Rahen,125 

Eviction  of  Mochuda,  literature 

concerning  ....  ...  189,  &c. 

"Exile  of  Fergus,"  one  of  the 

sorrowful  tales        ....         ....  178 

Fachtna  Coinceann,  monk  of 

Rahen        103,  185 

Failbhe  Flann,  king  of  Cashel, 

135,137,  191 
"Fasting  on"  a  King  ....  171 

Feachna,  a  disciple  of  Mochuda      105 
Fearadach  Finntechtnach  ....       5,  151 

Fearceall,  territory    ....  ....  135 

Feargal,   king  of  Decies,   41,   45,   172 
Feartach-Declain,  or  wonderworking 

staff 33 

Feast  given  by  Mochuda's  father, 

81,  167 
Feis  of  Tara   ....         ....         ....  152 

Felimidh  Reachtmhar,         5,  152,  154, 

160,  183 
Femhin ,  plain  of  (see  Magh  Femin) ,  37 
Feorainn,  near  Tralee  ....  83 

Fercheas-mac-Coman,  the  poet,        153 
Fergus-mac-Criomhthan       ....  107 

„   -Roigh     75,  178 

Fiacha  Finnolaidh     ....         ....      5,  151 

-Mac-Cathair  ....  157 

,,      Maellathan    161 

son  of  Fintan  ....  61 

,,      Suighde  ....  5,  153,  &c,  159 

Findloch  of  Magai,  a  lake     ....  179 

Finghen-Mac-Gnaoi  ....  ....  75 

Finian  of  Clonard      ....         ....  189 

Finneavna,  the  three  ....       3,  150 

Finnlaoc,  a  disciple  of  Declan,  23 

Finntann  Mac  Cartan  ....  83 

Fintan  ....         ....         ....  61 

Fionan,  St.,  ....  ....  117 

Fionnlog,  a  monk  of  Rahen  103 

Firbolgic  Tribes  ....  ....  150 

Fircheall  (Eglish,  King's  Co.),    75,    180 
Fireball,  apparation  of  ....    77,  107 

Fire,  column  of,  from  Mochuda's 

head  79 

Fish,  Lismore's  abundance  of,  139 

Flandnait,  dau.  of  Cuana,  111,  123,  187 
Fleet  of  foreign  pagans  ....  65 

Fodhran  (Fuaran,  Fuadhran),      83,  89 
Font  (ancient)  at  Clonard    ....  189 

Fore,  church  of  ....  ....  180 

Fosterage,  custom  of  ....  163 


Fuaradh,  a  place  near  Tralee, 
Fursev,  St 
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181 


Genealogies  of  the  Deisi        ....  172 

"Giant's  Grave"        ....         ....  173 

Goban,  a  monk  of  Rahen,  103,  109,  185 

Gort-an-oir     ....         ....         ....  153 

Gout  in  a  monk's  foot            ....  129 

Grave  (St.  Declan 's)               ....  164 

Gruel  (Monastic)        xiii. 

Habellum  stolen  from  Ardmore,  59, 175 
Hagiographical  literature  (Irish),     vii. 
Harvest  time  at  Rahen     ....  119 

Haulage  of  Monastery  done  by 

monks         ....         ....         ....  117 

Hiberno  Romanesque,  example  of 
at  Freshford  ....         ....  188 

Hi-Enna,  family  of  mischief 

makers         ....  ....  ....  103 

High  Sheep  Island     ....  ....  27 

Hilary,  Pope 17,  163 

Holy  Well  of  Declan  ....  177 

,,     Kilcolman       ....  161 

,,     Lisnaskea,  centre  of 

disorder       ....  188 

,,     Mochuda  ....  194 

,,     Tubrid  ....  175 

(St.  Patrick's)....  172 

Hui  Bairrche  expelled  to  make 

room  for  Deisi        ....  ...  157,  158 

Hy-Eachach  105 

Ibar,  St xix.,  21,  37 

Iberian  tribes  ....  ....  150 

Ibh-Neill,  territory  of  ....  89 

Icht  (Ycht,  Vecta,  &c),  sea  of ,  19,  164 
Illuminated  Book  left  by  Declan  in 
Bregia         ....         ....         ....  53 

Image  of  gold  reaching  to  skies,  89,  111 
Inch,  local  meaning  of  ....  194 

Inis-Pic  119,  186 

Inneoin  (Mullaghnoney)        ....     37,  171 

Irish  MSS.,  unpatriotic  trade  in,        xi. 
Isiol,  a  homestead      ....  ....  137 

Ita,  Abbess  of  Conall  Gabhra  183 


Jealousy  (Monastic),  result  of 
Jordan,  crossed  by  Josue 


189 

141 


Keating,  Dr.  Geoffrey  ....  175 

Kerrycurrihy,  barony  of ,     xxviii.,   186 
Kerry,  kingdom  of    ....         ....    85,  101 

Kerrymen,  Coarbs  of  Mochuda,        117 
Kevin,  a  disciple  of  Declan  ....  23 

Kilclogher       193 

Kilcolman,  near  Ardmore    ....  161,  193 
Kilcolomb       74 
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Kilcommin,  near  Cahir          ....  174 

Kilcop,  near  Waterford        ....  74 
Kildeglain,  near  Stradbally              xxii. 

Kilegland,  Co.  Meath            ....  174 

Kilfeigny,  Co.  Kerry              ....  185 

Killerk,  Co.  Tipperary          ....  174 

Killmuine,  church  of              ....     25,  165 
Killtulach  (Killtulach),  Co.  Kerry, 

85,  181 

Kilmacleage 167,  176 

Kilmagemoge             ....         ....  185 

Kilmaloo         193 

Kilmeadan      IS,  4,  185 

Kilmeedy,  Co.  Limerick        ....  183 

„     Waterford     ....  184 

Kilmolash       174 

Knockagh,  the  Dun  of          ....  153 

Knockanaris  (holy  well)        ....  174 

Knockmealdown  Mountain  171 

Lactain,  a  disciple  of  Declan,  23 

Lachtaoin,  St.  ....     117,  119,  188 

Laisrech,  St.  ....  ....  xii. 

Laisren,  a  monk  of  Rahen,  103,  109,185 
Lannelly,  monastery  of         ....  99 

Laune  River  ....  ....     75,  179 

Ledban,  pagan  prince  of  Decies,   39,  45 
Leinstermen  aided  by  Cashel  king,  137 

Lemanaghan,  King's  Co 184 

Leper,  cured  by  Mochuda    ....  95 

Leper  establishment  at  Lismore,       191 
Lepers  maintained  by  Mochuda,       133 

Leth-Cuinn     23 

Leuiciana        ....  ....  ....  177 

Lickev  River  176 

Ledban  172 

Lingaun  River  ....  ....  157 

Lismore,  xxviii.,  77,  101,  111,  137,  139, 
141,  143,  145,  159,  184,  195 
,,  Coarbship  of,  reserved  to 

Kerry  men  ....        xxxi. 

in  Hebrides  ....  195 

Ladder  reaching  to  heaven 
from         ....  ....  161 

,,  Seven  churches  around,      163 

Lioses,  owned  by  Mochuda's  father,  77 
Lios,  faitche  of  ....         ....  109 

Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  characteristics, 

&c,  of         ....         ....  ....      ix.-xii. 

Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  period  at  which 

written         ....  ....  ....  xi. 

Lochluachra  ....  ....  ....  175 

Lothola,  son  of  Eochaidh     ....  3 

Lough  Gur      ....         ....  ....  184 

Lugard,  a  blind  spear  thrower  with 

unerring  aim  ....  ....  179 

Lugaidh  Sriabhdearg  ....       3,  151 

Lugair,  a  monk  of  Rahen    ....  103,  185 


Luimneach 
Lunanus  (Runanus) 
Lynally,  near  Tullamore 
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85,  182 

163 

182 


Mac  Ere  51 

, ,    Fhiodaig,  king  of  Kerrv  Luachra,99 

„    Laisren,  St 53,  174 

,,    Luag       69,  71 

,,     Mellian,  Caoinche 

,,    Neill,   Prof.,   on   Irish  Tribal 


System 
Maedbh  (Mab) 
Maelruan,  Rule  of 
Magh  Cobha 
Cuirce 
,,      Femin,  37,  41, 


150,  &c. 

75,  150,  179 

xiii. 

5,  152 

107 

55,  57,  137,  153, 

171,  172 

,,      Gabhra  (Mogowry)      ....  175 

Laca  (Molough),  Monastery  at, 
63,  176 

Mocrumba       159 

„      Nidh  in  Magh  Femin....  174 

„      Sciath  ....   13,   15,   23,   143,    162 

Magnentius     viii. 

Mainchin,  a  youth  terrified  a  cry  of 

fishes     ....         ....  31 

St.  167,  184 

Maing  River  ....  77,  79,  85,  180 
Maolduin  Mac  Aodha  Beannain,  79 
Maolochtair,  king  of  Decies,  137,  192 
Maoltuile        79,  83,  180 


Mead,  mother  of  Mochuda   ... 

75 

Meal  Sacks 

113 

Meath              

89 

Meitheal  of  reapers        

89 

Menevia  (St.  David's) 

165 

Meschorp 

156 

Meyer,  Professor  Kuno 

xviii. 

Milesian  Colony 

152 

Miletach  in  S.E.  Ossory 

.  158, 

177 

Milk  changed  into  water, 

.  119, 

145 

Mill  and  work  thereat 

113 

,,    erection  of 

103 

,,    Mochuda  engaged  in 

97 

Miller  and  his  malevolence 

113 

Miracles  in  "Lives" 

.  vii., 

viii. 

,,         interrupted 

.  167, 

181 

Mish,  Slieve    .... 

77 

Missionary  method  of  Early 

Irish 

Church 

XV. 

Mobi,  St 

165 

Mocelloc 

23 

Mochaba  (Mocopa)    .... 

174 

Mochomog      ....          ....    103, 

184, 

185 

Mochuda  Mianain,  St. 

.  139 

193 

Mochua,  otherwise  Cronin   .. 

.  184 

193 

Mochuda's  Inch 

145 

,,           successors,  obits  of 

187 
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Mochuda's  Well         145 

Mocoba,  St.  53 

Mocollop,  a  Declan  foundation, 

according  to  Lanigan         ....  168 

Modomnoc,  introduction  of  bees 

by    ....  ....  ....  ....         xxvi. 

Moelettrim  O'Duibhe-ratha ....        xxiv. 

Mogha  Laraha  ....  ....  5 

Molua  (Mulua),        103,   141,   185,   193 
of  Clonfert  ....       89,  91 

Monastic  Rules  (Irish)  ....  xii. 

Motta,  an  abbot        164 

MSS.  (Irish),  unpatriotic  trade  in,      xi. 

Muincine,  a  lake         103,  184 

Muircheartach,  Ardrigh,  buried  in 

Lismore       ....  ....  ....  184 

Mulloghinneony,  near  Clonmel,  157, 172 
Multiplication  (miraculous)  of  food,  193 
Murgen  to  whom  story  of  Tain  told,  178 
Murphy,  John  (Na  Raheenach), 

Irish  Scribe  ....         xxv.,  xxvii. 

Muscraige  Oirther,   chief  of,   137,   192 

Nas,  son  of  Eochaidh  ....      3,  151 

Nascon,  three  sons  of  ....  109 

Nemh  River  (The  Blackwater) ,  89,  109, 
111,  113,  137,  139,  182 
Nettles,  plague  of      ....         ....  xii. 

Obedience  of  Rahen  monks  121 

Obesity  of  Cuana  Mac  Cailcin,  111 

Oblation  of  persons,  &c,  to  Saints 

and  Monasteries     ....  ....      xxviii. 

O'Brics  of  Decies,  153, 156, 159, 172, 185 
O'Clery,  Br.  Michael,     xxvi.,  xxvii.,  73 
O'Conarchy,  Christian  ....        xxxi. 

Oengus  Gaebuaidhtheach,  5,  154 

Ogham  inscribed  pillars  at  Ardmore,  157 
O'Heffernan  Eochy,  Irish  scribe, 

xxvi.,  73 

Oilean  Cathail  109,  186 

Oilioll  (Ailill,  &c),  king  of  Connacht,75 

,,       Olum    7,  150,  159 

O'Neills'  pedigree  from  Conn,  152 

O'Phelans  of  Decies,  153,  159,  172 
Ossorians  expelled  to  make  way  for 

Deisi  157 

Ossory,  Declan's  journey  through,      53 
O'Suanagh,  Fidhairle  ....  190 

Fidhmuine         ....  190,  195 

,,  's  Cross  ....         ....  189 

Overseer,  the  monastic         ....  117 

Patena  of  Stone         ....         ....  161 

Patience  of  Rahen  monks    ....  121 

Patrick,  composes  Rann       ....  43 

cures  a  wounded  foot  43 

meets  Declan  at  Inneoin,  37 
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Patrick  meets  Dedan  in  Italy,  17 

,,      St 25,  35,  65 

,.        ,,   his  disciple  drowned  in 

the  Licky         ....     65,  176 
,,   his  well  near  Clonmel, 

xx.,  41 

Penitentials  (Irish)    xiii. 

Penitential  Stations  ....  176,  194 

Pentarchate  (Irish)    150 

Pillar  Stone  at  Giant's  Grave,  173 

Clashganny  ....  176 

"Place  of  Blessings"  near  Affane,     141 
Plague  in  Munster  and  Cashel,  45 

Plan  of  Celtic  church  and  monastery, 
circular        ....  ....  ....  193 

Pope  Celestine  19,  35 

,,      Hilary 17 

receives  Declan  ....  17 

Prepatrician  Mission  of  Declan,      xix. 
Prophecy  unfulfilled  ....  190 

Prostration  of  Maoltuile  before 

Mochuda     85 

Rahen  (Raithen),  75,  91,  93,  99,  101, 

103,  105,  109,  111,  113,  117,  119,  123, 

125,  129,  133,  135,  137,  179,  183,  190, 

195. 

Rahen  (Raithen),  Bridge  at...  101 

,,  Churches  at,  179 

Ram  Head,  Ardmore  ....  xvi. 

Rann  composed  by  Patrick,  43 

Rath-na-nlrlann  at  Cashel,         45,  173 
Reiligin-Deglain,        ....   xxi.,    161,    162 

,,  ,,  seven  churches  around,  163 

Riadan  ....  ....  ....  23 

Rian-Bo-Phadruig,  ancient  roadway 
Cashel-Lismore,  162,  172,  176, 

182,  194 
Ringskiddy,  promontory  of  186 

Robbers,  try  to  kill  Mochuda  97 

Rock  (floating),  legend  of     ....  116 

Rocky  Island,  Cork  Harbour,  186 

Rods,  bundle  of,  for  building  a  house, 93 
Rome,  visited  by  Declan,   15,   17,   25 
Roscrea,  St.  Cronan  of  ....  135 

Rosgillian  (Rostellan),  monastery 

at     xxviii.,  87,  182 

Rosnat  (St.  David's)  ....  165 

Ross  Beg        109,  186 

,,     Mor        109,  186 

,,      son,  of  Fiacha  ....       5,  154 

Rule  of  Maelruan       ....  ....  xiii. 

St.  Benedict  ....  xii. 

,,    Carthach,  xxix.-xxxi. 

Rules  (Irish  monastic)  ....  xii. 

Runan  (Lunan),  son  of  Roman  King, 

17,  25,  27,  163 
Rye,  introd.  of,  ascribed  to  Declan, xxvi 
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Pave. 
Sacrament,  reception  of        ....  123 

Saighir  (Sier)  Ciarain,  135,  164,  191 
Sadhbh,  daughter  of  Conn   ...  7 

Saints  (Irish),  their  double  names,    193 
,,         ,,  ,,      longevity,  xiv. 

,,         ,,  ,,      love  of  morti- 

fication,       xiii. 
,,         ,,  ,,    love  of  solitude,  xiii. 

Satchel,  for  books  (Mochuda's),  182 
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Seachnal  (Secundums),  St 43,  172 

Seana  Phobal  161 

Seipeal  an  Ultaig       182 

Servile  Labour  of  Mochuda's  Monks,  93 
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,,       Grot     59,  175 

.,       Gua,   37,   55,  59,   89,   111,   139, 

171,  174,  175,  182 
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,,       Mish     77,  85,  180 
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St.  David's  (Menevia)  ....  165 

,,    Declan's  Stone     ....         ....  166 

Stone  Pile  as  memorial         ....  63 

St.  Patrick's  Stone    173 

Well      172 

Straphan,  a  monk  of  Rahen,  103,  185 
Successors  of  Mochuda,  obits  of  187 
Suibhne,  a  noble        ....         ....  193 

Suir  River       37,  41,   57,  59 

Synod  of  Cashel         172 

Rathbreasail  ....  172 

Tacitus,  ref.  to  Irish  harbours,       xix. 
Tain,  story  of  the      ....  ....  178 

Tara,  Banqueting  Hall  of     ....  153 

,,      Feis  of 152 

Teach  Dhercain  ....  ....  51 

Teagasg  Righ,  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  153 
Tigernach  in  Ossory  ....  158 

Tiopruid  Tireach       ....  5,  151,  152 

Tiprut  (Tubrid)  59 

Tlactga  ....         ...  ....  152 
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,,       Cholmain         ....         ....  193 

„       Mochuda         182,  194 

Traigh  Mhilish  177 

Tralee  ....         ....  ....  83 
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Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  5,  151,  152 

Tuath  Amrois  ....  ....  152 

Tubrid  175 


Ui  (Hy)  Bairrche 

(Hy)  Eathach  Uladh 


Ennae 

Faithe 

Torna  ' 
Ulfada 
Ulladh,  or  Vlu 
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Wheels  revolving  and  making  terrific 
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The  Irish  Texts  Society  was  established  in  1898  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  texts  in  the  Irish  language,  accompanied  by  such  in- 
troductions, English  translations,  glossaries,  and  notes  as  might  be 
deemed  desirable. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  7/6  (American  subscribers,  two 
dollars),  payable  on  January  1st  of  each  year,  on  payment  of  which 
members  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  current  volume  or,  at  the  option 
of  the  member,  any  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  which  may  still  be 
available.     There  is  no  entrance  fee. 

Vols.  I.,  II.  are  now  out  of  print  and  others  are  rapidly  becoming 
scarce.     The  ordinary  sale  price  to  non-members  is  10/6  per  volume. 

The  Committee  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  publication  of  Irish  Manuscripts  to  join  the  Society 
and  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  and  especially  to  the  Editorial  Fund, 
which  has  been  established  for  the  remuneration  of  Editors  for  their 
arduous  work. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


Irish  texts  society. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society  was 
held  on  30th  April,  1914,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  W.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  MacDonagh,  Mr.  Robin  Flower,  B.A.,  took 
the  Chair.     The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 


Sixteenth  Annual   Report. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the  completion, 
by  Miss  Maura  Power,  M.A.,  of  her  edition  of  the  Irish  Astronomical 
Tract  contained  in  MS.  B.  II.  i,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's 
Collection.     This  forms  their  volume  for  1912. 

A  second  publication,  now  approaching  completion,  is  Rev. 
P.  Power's  edition  of  the  Lives  of  St.  Declan  and  St.  Mochuda, 
two  early  Waterford  Saints,  which  form  part  of  O 'Clery's  collection 
of  Saints'  lives  now  deposited  in  the  Burgundian  Library  in  Brussels. 
The  collection  was  made  by  Michael  O'Clery  during  a  hasty  visit 
to  Ireland  about  the  year  1620.  It  is  one  of  the  MSS.  originally 
belonging  to  Father  John  Colgan,  whose  library,  collected  at 
Louvain,  was  afterwards  deposited  in  Brussels. 

The  Editor  is  adding  an  Introduction  dealing  with  early 
religious  conditions  in  Ireland  ;  in  this  he  discusses  the  disputed 
question  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick. 
The  Editor's  special  acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  the 
Decies'  country  should  add  to  the  value  of  this  volume. 

Rev.  John  MacErlean,  S.J.,  reports  that  he  hopes  to  have  the 
Irish  portion  of  the  third  volume  of  O'Bruadair's  Poems  in  the 
printers'  hands  by  the  beginning  of  July. 

Miss  Eleanor  Knott  reports  that  she  is  working  steadily  on 
her  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Tadhg  Dall  O'Higgin. 


Mr.  Tadhg  O'Donoghue  reports  that  the  text  of  the  O'Neill 
Poems  is  ready  for  press.  A  tentative  translation  of  all  has  been 
made.  Seeing,  however,  that  in  the  translation  of  these  bardic 
poems  we  are  on  practically  virgin  ground,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  revise  the  work.     This  revision  is  now  proceeding. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Keating 's  History,  con- 
taining the  Genealogies  and  Indices,  edited  by  Rev.  P.  S.. 
Dinneen,  M.A.,  is  now  gone  to  press. 

Other  volumes  are  in  progress. 

The  Council  have  to  record,  with  much  regret,  the  death  of 
one  of  their  Editors,  Professor  Thomas  O'Nowlan,  whose  proposed 
edition  of  the  "Contention  of  the  Bards"  was  announced  in  last 
year's  report.  It  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  a  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Editor,  Rev.  L.  MacKenna,  S.J.,  has  come  forward  with 
an  offer  to  take  over  the  materials  collected  by  Professor  O'Nowlan, 
with  the  intention  of  completing  the  work  for  the  Society.  It  is. 
hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  for  its  com- 
pletion and  publication. 

The  Council  also  have  to  record  with  regret  the  death  of. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  one  of  their  Consultative  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  the  Council  purchased  the  entire 
interest  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  David  Nutt,  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Society  and  thus  became  their  own  publishers.  In  consequence,, 
their  financial  resources  have  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
strain.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  new  members  should,, 
in  addition  to  the  current  volume,  order  the  available  back  volumes 
to  complete  their  sets.  The  volumes  still  in  stock  are  enumerated 
at  the  end  of  this  report ;  all  members  duly  elected  can  obtain 
them  at  the  original  subscription  price  (7/6  each,  post  free).  Their 
price  to  non-members  is  10/6  each. 

Many  members,  in  remitting  their  annual  subscriptions  this, 
year,  have  been  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  made 
in  our  last  report  and  have  sent  an  additional  2/6  towards  the 
Editorial  Fund — a  kindly  method  of  helping  our  work. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  as  a  result  of  the  joint  efforts, 
made  by  the  Gaelic  League,  the  Central  Welsh.  Board,  and  the- 


Highland  Association,  a  recommendation  has  been  made  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service,  that  "if  in 
the  future  a  language  such  as  Scottish  or  Irish  Gaelic,  or  Welsh, 
is  treated  by  the  Universities  as  a  subject  of  serious  academic  study, 
and  pursued  by  a  substantial  body  of  students,  it  should  be  included 
amongst  the  optional  subjects  of  examination,  provided  that  the 
standard  of  scholarship  prescribed  is  as  high  as  that  applied  to  the 
languages  and  literatures  which  are  already  included." 

The  sale  of  Dictionaries  is  steady,  200  large  dictionaries  and 
800  small  having  been  sold  during  the  year. 

Thirty-six  new  members  have  joined  the  Society  during  the 
year. 

Their  names  are  : — 

1.  Miss  Kate  Meade.  19.  Rev.  J.  Boyle. 

2.  Miss  N.  Kennedy.  20.  Mr.  J.  Conághan. 

3.  Mrs.  C.  Freemantle.  21.  Rev.  J.  MacCunnigeam. 

4.  Miss  A.  B.  Culverwell.  22.  Rev.  D.  MacGinley. 

5.  Miss  Anita  Nic  Mhathghamhna.       23.  Library  of  Missouri  University. 

6.  Mr.  John  F.  Boyle.  24.  Mr.  T.  F.  O'Connell,  B.A. 

7.  Mr.  M.  C.  Lynch.  25.  Library  of  Bonn  University. 

8.  Mr.  W.  P.  Ryan.  26.  Aid.  J.  Sheehan. 

9.  Mr.  Owen  J.  Redmond.  27.  Mr.  Ian  MacAoidh. 

10.  Mr.  J.J.  Mahony.  28.  Library  of  Illinois  University. 

11.  Mr.  J.  MacGarritv.  29.  Concord  State  Library,  N.H., 

12.  Dr.  H.  G.  Leach.'  30.  Rev.  D.  Breen.  [U.SA. 

13.  Mr.  H.  C.  Gates.  31.  Mr.  P.  J.  Purtill. 

14.  Mr.  A.  A.  McErlean.  32.  Rev.  M.  O'Donnell. 

15.  Mr.  E.  O'Riordan.  33.  Library  of  California  University. 

16.  Mr.  M.  McFadden.  34.  Rev.  P.  B.  Knox. 

17.  Rev.  J.  P.  Donaghey.  35    Mr.  John  F.  Crotty. 

18.  Rev.  J.  Kennedy.  36.  Carnegie  Library,  Kilkenny. 

The  following  members  have  deceased  during  the  year  :— 

1.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cashman.  5.  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  M.R.IA. 

2.  Mr.  W.  H.  Duignan.  6.  Mr.  D.  Lynch,  M.D. 

3.  Rev.  J.  S.  Gallagher.  7.  Mr.  P.  Morris. 

4.  Mr.  Michael  J.  Gill,  B.A.  8.  Professor  T.  P.  O'Novlan. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  Society  in  publish- 
ing volumes  of  Gaelic  Literature  of  first-rate  importance  never 
before  available  to  the  general  public.  He  hoped  that  the  Society 
would  receive  the  support  of  everyone  who  took  pride  in  the 
writings  of  the  Irish  poets  and  prose  authors  of  the  past. 


The  adoption  of  the  annual  report  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
O'Keeffe,  and  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Buckle)^. 

The  report  having  been  adopted, 

Mr.  Boyle  (Hon.  Treasurer)  said  that  he  thought  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  should  be  availed  of  to  draw  the  special  attention 
of  members  outside  the  Executive  Council  to  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Miss  Hull,  as  Honorary  Secretary, 
for  so  many  years.  Every  member  of  the  Council  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  fact  (which  might  possibly  escape  the  notice  of 
members  generally),  that  without  the  scholarship,  tact,  and  con- 
tinuous attention  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Society  by  Miss  Hull, 
the  Society  could  not  possibly  have  attained  the  success  on  which 
it  deserves  to  be  congratulated.  Mr.  Boyle  concluded  by  proposing 
that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  annual  meeting  of  members  should 
be  accorded  to  Miss  Hull.  Mr.  J.  Buckley  seconded,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Rhys,  who  spoke  as  one  having  expert  professional  know- 
ledge of  the  qualifications  required  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a 
Society  such  as  this,  supported  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
carried  b}^  acclamation. 

In  reply,  Miss  Hull  said  that  she  felt  most  grateful  to  the 
Council  for  this  spontaneous  vote  of  thanks  and  for  the  kind  and 
cordial  terms  in  which  it  was  moved  and  supported.  She  referred 
to  the  arduous  and  splendid  work  done  for  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  their  Hon.  Treasurer,  year  after  year,  and  to  the  assiduity 
of  the  Council  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The 
harmony  with  which  Officers,  Council,  and  Editors  had,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  worked  together  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Society,  had  made  her  own  share  of  the  work  much  lighter  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  feel 
that  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  their  volumes  was  steadily 
rising  and  that  their  editors  laboured  to  make  their  work  in  every 
way  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  the  Society.  The  work  of  the 
Irish  Texts  Society  had  been  one  of  the  chief  interests  of  her  life. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  Boyle,  then  submitted  the 
Financial  Report  and  Balance  Sheet. 


The   Irish    Texts   Society. 


Financial  Statement  Year  Ended  31st  March,  1914. 


THE    SOCIETY'S    ORDINARY    PUBLICATIONS. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

X 

s. 

d. 

tj 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  from  previous 

By  Editing            10 

0 

0 

year              

235 

17 

1 

,,   Postage           ....         ....       6 

13 

11 

,,    Subscriptions 

155 

7 

0 

,,    Printing  &  Stationery      12 

19 

0 

,,    Donations 

5 

12 

6 

„    Publishers       284 

16 

8 

,,    Interest 

1G 

18 

2 

„    Salary  (Assist.  Sec.)  ....     15 

,,    Sundries          ....          ....     10 

,,   Balance           ....          ....     73 

10 

11 

3 

0 
6 

2 

Total      ....              ....j. 

^413 

14 

9 

Total            ,£413 

14 

9 

THE    SOCIETY'S    IRISH-ENGLISH    DICTIONARIES. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

/ 

5.    d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Receipts 

...2864 

6     0 

By  Payments  already 

,,    Sales  (net) 

...  119 

16     7 

published      ....          ....2376 

,,    Printing  &  Binding  ....     19 

12 
8 

0 
9 

,,    Postage           ....          ....       2 

10 

10 

,,    Insurance  &   Sundries       5 

1 

11 

,,   Salarv  (Assist.  Sec.)....     15 

0 

0 

/2984 

2     7 

,,   Balance           ....          ....  565 

8 

7 

Total 

Total          ....           £2984 

2 

/ 

THE    SOCIETY'S    JOINT    CAPITAL    ACCOUNT. 


Assets. 

£     5. 

To  Balance — Ordinary  Pub- 
lications        ....  ....     73     3 

,,   Balance — Dictionaries    565     8 

Stock  in  hand  : — 

7172  Ord.  Vols.  508  large 
and  500  small  Diction- 
aries. 


Total 


./638  11     9 


Liabilities  and  Balances. 

£  s-   d- 

By  2  vols,  not  yet  published     0     0     0 

Net  Capital  :  — 
,,    Investments  ....  456  16     0 

,,   Cash  in  Bank  ....  155     9     7 

„   Cash  in  pub- 
lishers hands,  £21   6  2 
,,   Cash  in  Assist. 

See's,  hands      /5  0  0 

-  26     6     2 


Total 


/638  11     9 


(Signed)    SAM   BOYLE,    Hon.  Treasurer . 

Examined  Books,  Accounts,  and  Balances,  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)   E.    W.    LYNAM  \ 

C.  R.  COOKE -T AYLOR /  Auano}" 


In  submitting  the  Financial  Report,  Mr.  Boyle  stated  that 
the  Society  should  be  congratulated  on  securing  the  exclusive 
ownership  of  the  8,000  volumes  of  the  Society's  publications 
still  on  hands.  That  these  volumes  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Society  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  last  year  280  back  volumes 
had  been  sold,  yielding  £105.  The  annual  income  from  Dictionaries 
is  about  £120.  The  demand  for  complete  sets  of  the  volumes  left 
in  stock  is  increasing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  demand  will  be  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  issue  within  a  few  months  of  the  fourth  and 
final  volume  of  Keating's  History.  The  learned  Editor,  Father 
Dinneen,  had  devoted  to  its  arrangement  and  completion  special 
care  and  scholarship.  The  cost  to  the  Society  of  its  printing  and 
binding  will  largely  exceed  that  of  any  other  of  the  Society's  volumes. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  who  have  got  the  three  volumes  already  issued 
will  promptly  secure  the  concluding  volume,  and  that  non-members 
who  have  not  yet  purchased  the  earlier  volumes  will  now  order  the 
complete  set  of  four  volumes. 

The  Financial  Report  was  adopted  with  cordial  thanks  to 
Treasurer  and  Auditors. 

The  retiring  members  of  Council,  Mrs.  Banks,  Mr.  Frank 
MacDonagh,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston,  were  re-elected,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  O'Keeffe,  who  had  been  co-opted  on  the  Council  last  year,  was 
formally  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  auditors, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Cooke-Taylor  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Lynam.  These  gentlemen 
were  re-elected  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  re-election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  Professor  Douglas 
Hyde,  LL.D.  (President),  Miss  Eleanor  Hull  (Hon.  Sec),  and 
Mr.  Sam  Boyle  (Hon.  Treasurer)  was  carried. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  Flower  for  presiding,  the 
meeting  terminated. 


General   Rules. 


Objects. 

1. — The  Society  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  publication 
of  Texts  in  the  Irish  Language,  accompanied  by  such  Introductions,  English 
Translations,  Glossaries  and  Notes  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Constitution. 

2. — The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  an  Executive 
Council,  a  Consultative  Committee  and  Ordinary  Members. 

Officers. 

3. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  President,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  and  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 

Executive  Council. 

4.— The  entire  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  and  not  more 
than  ten  other  Members,  to  whom  the  Executive  Council  may  add  by  Co- 
option  not  more  than  two  members,  who  shall  retire  annually- 

5. — All  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  direct  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

6. — Three  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  retire  each  year  by 
rotation  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election, 
the  Members  to  retire  being  selected  according  to  seniority  of  election,  or, 
in  case  of  equality,  by  lot.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  co-opt  Members 
to  fill  up  casual  vacancies  occurring  throughout  the  year.  Any  Member 
of  Council  who  is  absent  from  five  consecutive  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Council  to  which  he  (or  she)  has  been  duly  summoned,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  vacated  his  (or  her)  place  on  the  Council. 

Consultative  Committee. 

7. — The  Consultative  Committee,  or  individual  Members  thereof,  shall 
give  advice,  when  consulted  by  the  Executive  Council,  on  questions  relating 
to  the  Publications  of  the  Society,  but  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Members. 

8. — Members  may  be  elected  either  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  or, 
from  time  to  time,  bv  the  Executive  Council. 
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Subscription. 

9. — The  Subscription  for  each  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  7/6  per 
annum  (American  subscribers,  two  dollars),  entitling  the  Member  to  one 
copy  (post  free)  of  the  volume  or  volumes  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
year,  and  giving  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

10. — Subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on  the  1st  January  in  each 
year. 

11. — Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  year  have  not  been  paid  are 
not  entitled  to  any  volume  published  by  the  Society  for  that  year,  and  any 
Member  whose  Subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid,  and  who 
receives  and  retains  any  publication  for  the  year,  shall  be  held  liable  for 
the  payment  of  the  full  published  price  of  such  publication. 

12. — The  Publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  sold  to  persons  other 
than  Members,  except  at  an  advanced  price. 

13. — Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  current  year  have  been  paid 
shall  alone  have  the  right  of  voting  at  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

14. — Members  wishing  to  resign  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  of  their  intention  to  do 
so  :  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  for  their  Subscriptions  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Editorial  Fund. 

15. — A  fund  shall  be  opened  for  the  remuneration  of  Editors  for  their 
work  in  preparing  Texts  for  publication.  All  subscriptions  and  donations 
to  this  fund  shall  be  purely  voluntary,  and  shall  not  be  applicable  to  other 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

16. — A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  each  year  in  the  month  of  April, 
or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  determine,  when  the 
Council  shall  submit  their  Report  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  when  vacant  seats  on  the  Council  shall  be  filled  up, 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  a  General  Meeting  transacted. 

Audit. 

17. — The  Accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  each  year  by  auditors 
appointed  at  the  preceding  General  Meeting. 

Changes  in  these  Rules. 

18. — With  the  notice  summoning  the  General  Meeting,  the  Executive 
Council  shall  give  notice  of  any  change  proposed  by  them  in  these  Rules. 
Ordinary  Members  proposing  any  change  in  the  Rules  must  give  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  seven  clear  days  before  the 
date  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
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List  of  Members. 


(N.B. — Members  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  Notice  of  Changes  of 
Address  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  to  avoid  mis- 
postage  of  Books  and  Notices). 


NAMES. 
Aherne,  Rev.  James 

Anderson,  J.  Norrie,  j.p. 
Anwyl,  Prof.  Sir  E.,  m.a. 
Arlen,  Charles  R. 
Assessors,  Board  of 

Ashbourne,  Lord 


ADDRESSES. 

St.  Agnes'  Church,  South  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, U.S.A. 

Provost  of  Stornoway,  Lewis,  Scotland. 

62  Marine  Terrace,  Aberystwyth. 

Chichester  Ho . ,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W . C. 

per  J.  J.  Keane,  Secretary,  Room  10,  City 
Hall,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Moorhurst,  Holmwood,  Surrey. 


Banks,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Barrett,  Rev.  Dr. 
Barron,  E.  W. 
Bartholomew,  J. 
Baudis,  Dr.  Josef 
Beary,  Michael,  c.e. 
Beglev,  Rev.  John 
Bell,  H.  Idris 
Bergin,  Prof.  Osborn  J. 
Berkeley,  George  F.  H. 
Berry,  Major,  a.s.c,  m.r.i.a. 
Bewerunge,  Rev.  H. 
Bigger,  F.  J.,  m.r.i.a. 
Blaikie,  W.  B. 

Bligh,  Andrew 
Boddy,  J.  K. 
Boland,  J.  P.,  m.p. 
Boland,  P.  J. 
Bolton,  Miss  Anna 
Borthwick,  Miss  N. 
Boswell,  C.  S. 
Bowers,  James  F. 
Boyd,  J.  St.  Clair,  m.d. 
Boyle,  Rev.  J.,  p.p. 
Boyle,  Rev.  Thomas,  c.c. 
Boyle,  Samuel 
Brannick,  Laurence 
Breen,  Rev.  D. 
Brennan,  James  F. 
Brennan,  Rev.  C. 
Brennan,  William  F. 
Brett,  Sir  Charles 
Brodrick,  Hon.  Albinia 


...  7  Wadham  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

..  St.  Colman's  College,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork. 

...  Woodstown,  Co.  Waterford. 

...  56  India  Street,  Edinburgh. 

..  Cechova  Trida  296,  Prague  vii.,  Bohemia. 

..  Abbeyside,  Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 

...  St.  Munchin's,  Limerick. 

..  British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 

..  University  College,  Dublin. 

..  Hanwell  Castle,  nr.  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

..  The  Castle,  Rich  Hill,  Co.  Armagh. 

..  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

..  Ardrigh,  Antrim  Road,  Belfast. 

..  c/o    Messrs.    Constable    &    Co.,    University 

Press,  11  Thistle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

..  Camden  House,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

...  319  Clapham  Road,  London,  S.W. 

...  40  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

..  Glenarde,  Galway. 

..  Rathenny,  Cloughjordan,  Co.  Tipperary. 

...  c/o  Irish  Book  Co.,  6  D'Olier  Street,  Dublin. 

...  Fair  seat,  Totnes. 

...  2048  Howe  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 

...  Chatsworth  House,  Malone  Road,  Belfast. 

..  Gortahork,  Letterkenny,  Ireland.    . 

..  Omeath,  Co.  Louth. 

...  37  Deauville  Rd.,  Clapham  Park,  London. 

..  Station  K,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 

..  85th  St.  and  23rd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

..  Peterboro',  N.H.,  U.S.A. 

...  St.  John's,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry. 

...  11  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 

..  Grctton,  Malone,  Belfast. 

..  Ballincoona,  Caherdaniel,  Co.  Kerry. 
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NAMES. 

Brogan,  Anthony,  J. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford,  A.,  m.a. 

Brophy,  Michael  M. 

Brown,  Professor  A.  C.  L 

Briinnow,  Prof.  Dr.  R.  E 

Bryant,  Mrs.,  D.sc. 

Buckley,  C.  P. 
Buckley,  Daniel 
Buckley,  James,  m.r.i.a. 
Buckley,  John  J. 
Buckley,  Michael  J. 
Buckley,  Rev.  Brendan,  o.s.f. 

Burchardi,  Gustav,  ph.d 

Burnside,  W. 
Byrne,  G.  P. 


ADDRESSES. 

185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

c/o  J.  Bain,    14   King  William  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C. 
48  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  U.S.A. 
Forty  Nine,  Library  Place,  Princeton,  New 

Jersey,  U.S.A. 
North    London    Collegiate    School,    Sandall 

Road,  London,  N.W. 
Kilcock,  Co.  Kildare 
Maynooth,  Co.  Kildare. 
11  Homefield  Road,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
National  Museum,  Dublin. 
5  Iona  Drive,  Dublin. 
Franciscan  Monaster}-,  Mount  Partry,  Ballin- 

robe,  Co.  Mayo  .. 
41  Hopefield  Avenue,  Salusbury  Road,  West 

Kilburn,  London,  N.W. 
The  Croft,  28  Bromley  Rd.,  Catford,  London. 
H.B.M.  Consulate  General,  Shanghai,  China. 


Cady,  Miss  Ruth 
Cahill,  Vincent 

Calder,  Rev.  George,  b.d 

Carey,  J. 

Carey,  Rev.  Thomas  M.  R 

Carrigan,Very  Rev.Wm.  Canon, 

D.D.,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Casey,  Rev.  Patrick,  c.c 

Cassedy,  James,  b.a. 
Castletown,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord     .... 
Cavanaugh,  Very  Rev   John, 

c.s.c. 
Christian  Brothers'  School 
Clongowes  Wood  College 
Cochrane,  Robert,  i.s.o.,  ll.d., 

Coffey,  George,  b.a.,  m.r.i.a 

Coghlan,  Rev.  G.  P. 
Cohalan,  Very  Rev.  J.  Canon, 
Colgan,  Nathaniel 
Collins,  Edward,  ll.d. 
Collins,  Jeremiah 
Conaghan,  John 
Condon,  Rev.  R. 
Condon,  Richard  F. 
Considine,  Rev.  M.,  c.c. 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Cooke,  John,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a. 
Corkerry,  Patrick  "... 

Costello,  Thomas,  m.d. 
Courtauld,  G. 
Cox,  Prof.  Edward  G. 

Cox,  Rt.  Hon.  Michael,  m.d., 


447   West   120th  St.,   West    Pullman,   Ills. 
7    Lavagh  Villas,   Ashfield   Rd.,  Ranelagh, 

Dublin. 
10  Glasgow  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
Clohanbeg  N.S.,  Cooraclare,  Co.  Clare. 
The    Presbytery,    Eden    Grove,    Holloway, 

London,  N. 
Durrow,  Queen's  Co. 

Ballymacoda,  Castlemartyr,  Co.  Cork. 

Tigh  Chluana,  Berkeley  Street,  Dublin. 

52  Green  St.,  Park  Lane,  London,  W. 

Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  U.S.A. 

per  The  Superior,  Westport,  Co.  Mayo. 

per  The  Rector,  Sallins,  Co.  Kildare. 

17  Highfield  Road,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 

5  Harcourt  Terrace,  Dublin. 

2141  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

The  Presbytery,  Bantry,  Co.  Cork. 

15  Breffni  Terrace,  Sandycove,  Co.  Dublin. 

E.D.O.,  Custom  House,  Dublin. 

29  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Gortahork,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 

Park    St.,    Campsie,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 

22  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Kildysart,  Co.  Clare. 

St.  Peter's,  Derry. 

66  Morehampton  Road,  Dublin. 

Bridge  Street,  Dingle,  Co.  Kerry. 

Bishop  Street,  Tuam,  Co.  Galway. 

The  Waver,  Wethersfield,  Braintree. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 

26  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 
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NAMES. 

Cragie,  W.  A.,  m.a.,  ll.d. 
Crawford,  W.  R. 

Crehan,  Rev.  B.,  c.c. 
Crimmins,  Hon.  John  D. 

Crone,  Dr.  J.  S.,  j.p. 
Cross,  Professor  T.  Peete 

Crotty,  John  F. 
Crowley,  T.,  m.d. 
Cuallacht  Chuilm  Cille 

Culverwell,  Miss  A.  B. 
Curran,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Curtis,  Edmund 


ADDRESSES. 

15  Charlbury  Road,  Oxford. 

Croghan,     3     Salisbury    Rd.,    Wealdstone, 

Harrow. 
An  Gleann,  Baile-idir-dha-abhainn,  Co.  Mayo 
Emmet  Arcade,  624  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York,  U.S.A. 
Kensal  Lodge,  Kensal  Green,  London,  N.W 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia, 

U.S.A. 
Lansing,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 
Larchfield,  Coachford,  Co.  Cork. 
(St.  Columba's  League),   per  President   St. 

Patrick's  College,  Maynooth, 
The  Hut,  Howth,  Co.  Dublin. 
Archbishop's  House,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 
80    Brookhouse    Hill,    Fulwood,    Sheffield 


Dalton,  John  P. 

Dalton,  Michael 

Day,  Robert,  j.p.,  f.s.a.,  m.r.i.a 

De  Bhal,  An  t-Athair  Tomás, 

De  Lury,  Alfred  T. 

Delany,  Very  Rev.  P.  Canon  .... 

Delany,  Very  Rev.  W.,  ll.d., 

Digby,  Everard  W. 

Dillon,  John,  m.p. 
Dobbs,  Miss  M.  C. 

Dodgson,  Ed.  Spencer,  m.a 

Donaghey,  Rev.  J.  B.,  ph.d 

Donnellan,  Dr.  P. 
Donnelly,  M.  J.,  m.d. 
Dottin,  Prof.  Georges 
Douglas,  W.,  m.d. 
Dowley,  Miss  Una 
Doyle,  J.  J. 
Dunn,  Professor  Joseph 


Portarlington,  Queen's  Co. 

Killeen,  Victoria  Place,  Blackrock,  Dublin 

Myrtle  Hill  House,  Cork. 

Drumcollogher,  Co.  Limerick. 

University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Co.  Tipperary. 

St.  Ignatius',  35  Lr.  Leeson  St.,  Dublin. 

c/o  Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.,  54  Parliament 

Street,  S.W. 
2  North  Great  George's  Street,  Dublin. 
Port-na-gabhlan,  Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim. 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  Ireland. 
Castlerea,  Co.  Roscommon. 
Summit  Hill,  Pa,  U.S.A. 
39  Boulevard  Sévigné,  Rennes,  France. 
Brandfold,  Goudhurst,  Kent. 
Carrick-on-Suir,   Co.   Tipperary. 
Inland  Revenue,  Adelaide  Street,  Belfast. 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


Eadie,  Captain  J.  Inglis 
Eire  Og,  Craobh  na  h-Eireann 

Oige. 
England,  Thos.  A.,  ll.d. 
Enschedé,  M.  Johannes 
Esler,  Mrs.  Rentoul 
Esmonde.SirT.Grattan,Bt.,M.p. 
Evans,  Miss  E.  M. 


c/o  Mrs.  L.  Batten.'Gillingham,  Dorset. 
Per  Miss  G.  Griffin,  Kilkee,  Co.  Clare. 

E.D.O.,  Somerset  House,  London,  W.C. 
Huize     "Ipenzode,"     Heemstede,     Holland. 
4  Queen's  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 
Ballynastragh,  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford. 
St.  Mary's,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire. 


Farrell,  R.  W. 

Fenton,  James 
Fish,  F.  P. 

FitzGerald,  Miss  Ellen 
FitzGerald,  M.  J. 


Merrion,  Thornford  Road,  Lewisham  Park 

London,  S.E. 
Westport,  Co.  Mayo, 
c/o   Wm.   Dawson   &    Sons,    St.   Dunstan' 

House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
Hotel  del  Prado,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
18  King  St.,  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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NAMES. 

Fitzmaurice,  Rev.  E.  B.,  o.s.F. 

Flannery,  Rev.  E. 

Flannery,  T.  J. 

Fleming,  Patrick  J. 

Flower,  R. 

Flynn,  J.  D. 

Fogerty,  George  J.,  r.n. 

Foley,  Miss  Aine 

Foley,  P.  J. 

Fraher,  Dame! 

Fraser,  James,  c.e. 

Freeman,  A.  Martin 

Freemantle,  Mrs.  Charles 

Fvnes-Clinton,  O.  H. 


ADDRESSES. 

Franciscan  Convent,  Drogheda. 
Santa  Lucia,  F.C.C.C.  Ext.,  Buenos  Aires. 
38  St.  George's  Road,  Forset  Gate,  E. 
N.S.,  Clashnagarrane,  Killarney. 
MSS.  Dept.,  British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 
516  M.  St.  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
67  George  Street,  Limerick. 
Ring,   Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 
2  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  S.E 
Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 
Inverness,  N.B. 

166  Lauderdale  Mansions,  Maida  Vale,   W. 
Meredith,  Gloucester. 

Weirglodd  Wen,  Upper  Garth  Road,  Bangor, 
N.  Wales. 


Gaelic  League,  Broadford 


Gaelic  League,  Limerick 
Gaelic  League,  London 
Gaelic  Societv,  Brockton 


Gaffney,  J.  S.,  b.a. 
Gaffney,  T.  St.  John 


Gahagan,  F.  Evett 

Gaidoz.  Professor  Henri 

Gallwey,  Col.  Sir  Thomas 

Gannon,  John  P. 

Garnett,  Edward 

Gates,  H. 

Gayley,  Professor  Charles  Mills 

Geoghegan,  Rich.  H. 

Gill,  T.  P. 

Glynn,  J.  A.,  b.a. 

Glynn,  Thomas 

Goblet,  Prof.  Yann  M. 

Godrill,  Neville  P. 

Gordon,  Principal 

Gore-Browne,  Miss  E.  M 

Grainger,  Wm.  H.,  m.d. 

Graves,  A.  Perceval,  m.a 

Gray,  Patrick 

Green,    J.    S.,    Lieut. -Colonel, 

R.A.M.C,  M.R.I. A. 

Greene,  George  A.,  m.a.,  litt.d. 

Gregory,  Lady 

Griffin,  Miss  G.  Leake 

Groder,  John  M. 

Gwynn,  Prof.  Edward,  f.t.c.d., 

Gwynn,  Stephen,  m.p., 


(Craobh  Dhaithi  Ui  Bhruadair),  Broadford, 

Dromcollogher,   Co.   Limerick. 
17  Thomas  Street,  Limerick. 
35  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.C. 
per  John  Bagge,  Secretary,  8  Harvard  St., 
Brocton,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Crown  Solr.  86  O'Connell  Street,  Limerick. 

.  American    Consul    General,     Hotel    Savoy, 
Dresden,  Saxony. 
8  Doughty  St.,  London,  W.C. 
22  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris  vi. 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  London,  S.W. 
Power's  Hotel,  Kildare  St.,  Dublin. 
The  Cearne,  Kent  Hatch,  Nr.  Edenbridge. 
56  Wilton  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N. 
2328  Piedmont  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  U.S.A 
East  Sound,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Department   of   Agriculture,  &c,  Dublin. 
St.  Jarlath's,  Ailesbury  Road,  Dublin. 
Gort,  Co.  Galway. 

1  Villa  Niel,  Paris  xvii. 
Stanhoe  Hall,  King's  Lynn. 
Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 
Fawley  Rectory,  Southampton,  Hants. 
408  Meridian  Street,  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A, 
Red  Branch  House,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Air  Hill,  Glanworth,  Co.  Cork. 

2  Tanfield  Court,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 
Coole  Park,  Gort,  Co.  Galway. 
Cluain  Ruadh,  Enniskerry,  Co.  Wicklow. 
Lisdoonan,  N.  S.,  Carrickmacross,  Ireland. 
34  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
House  of  Commons,   Westminster,  S.W. 


Hackett,  J.  D. 
Hamel,  Dr.  A.  G.  Van 


66  Jamaica  Avenue,  Flushing,  Long  Island, 

New  York,   U.S.A. 
Nieuwe  Haven  93,  Rotterdam. 
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NAMES. 
Hamilton,  George  L. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus 
Hanly,  P.  J. 
Haran,  J.  A. 
Harrassowitz,  Otto 

Harrington,  Rev.  D.  P. 
Hartland,  E.  Sidney 
Havard-Jones,  H.  T. 
Hayes,  Rev.  James 
Hayes,  Rev.  Michael 
Haynes,  Miss  Muriel  Sturgis  .. 
Headlam,  M.  F. 
Healy,  Maurice,  M.P.,  Solr. 
Hegarty,  Rev.  Thomas,  c.c.   .. 
Henry,  Miss  Anna 
Henry,  Robert  Mitchell,  m.a. 
Hickey,  Rev.  B. 

Hogan,  John 

Hogarty,  Thomas 

Holland,  W. 

Hollingworth,  Miss  Mary  A.   .. 

Hooper,  P.  J. 

Horsford,  Miss  Cornelia 

Hull,  Miss  Eleanor 

Hutton,  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Hyde,  Professor  Douglas,  ll.d. 


ADDRESSES. 

.  Dept.  Romance  Languages  and  Literature, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
.  Ballinteer  Lodge,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
.  Cartron  Hall,  Longford,  Ireland. 
.  P.M.O.'s  Office,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa 
.  Leipzig  (per  Wm.  Wesley  and  Son,  28  Essex 
Street,  London,  W.C.) 

701  North  40th  St.,  Omaha,  U.S.A. 

High  Garth,  Gloucester. 

South  View,  Cross  Green,  Soham,  Cambs. 

St.  Munchin's  College,  Limerick 

St.  Munchin's  College,  Limerick. 

Augustua,  Maine,  U.S.A. 

43  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

Ashton  Lawn,  Cork. 

Malin  Head,  Co.  Donegal. 

7352  Coles  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Queen's  University,  Belfast. 

St.  Mary's,  Wellington  Rd.,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

1  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

1367  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A. 

Ardfield,  Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork. 

Leithen,  Newnham  Road,  Bedford. 

Freeman's     Journal     Office,     211     Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

27  Craigie  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S.A. 

14  Stanley  Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 

17  Appian  Way,  Dublin. 

1  Earlsfort  Place,  Dublin. 


Ingram,  J.  Kells 

Irish  Club,  Johannesburg 

Iveagh,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  k.p. 


13  Hatch  Street,  Lower,  Dublin. 
Box  1054,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
per  Harold  Bruce  (Sec),  5  Grosvenor  Place, 
London,  S.W. 


Jack,  John 
Jennings,  H.  B. 

Jeudwine,  J.  W.,  ll.b. 
Johnston,  J.  P.,  sc.d. 
Jones,  Capt.  Bryan  J. 
Jorgénssen,  M.  Arne 
Joyce,  Wm.  B.,  b.a. 
Joynt,  Ernest  E. 
Joynt,  Miss  Maud 


53  High  St.,  Fortrose  by  Inverness,  N.B. 
Layham    House,    Layham,    Nr.    Hadleigh. 

Suffolk. 
Riverside,  Batheaston,  Somerset. 
Churchtown  Park,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Lisnawilly,  Dundalk. 

University  Library,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 
Mulcair,  57  Iona  Road,  Dublin. 
46  Tirconnell  Road,  Inchicore,  Dublin. 
21  Annesley  Park,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 


Kavana,  Miss  Rose  M. 
Keane,  J.  J. 

Keappock,  Rev.  Thomas 
Keating,  Miss  Geraldinc 
Keating,  Thomas  F. 
Keliher,  Thomas 
Kelly,  John  F.,  ph.d. 


300  S.ElmwoodAv.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  U.S.A 
City  Hall,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Miltown,   Rathconrath,   Co.  Westmeath. 
Cannon  Mill  Cottage,  Chesham,  Bucks. 
23  Warren  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
134  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
284   W.   Housatonia   St.,    Pittsfield,    Mass. 
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NAMES. 

Kelly,  Paul  Herrick 
Kelly,  Thomas 

Kelly,  Thos.  Aliaga 
Kemp,  A.  Gordon 
Kennedy,  Miss  N. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  J. 
Kenny,  J.  P. 

Kenny,  P.  J. 
Ker,  Prof.  W.  P. 
Kerr,  Rev.  Hugh,  p.p. 
Kiely,  James  P. 

Kiely,  John  M. 
Kinsella,  John  J. 
Knox.  H.  T. 
Knox,  Rev.  P   B. 


ADDRESSES. 

20  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

Orleans    Club,    King    Street,    St.    James's. 

London,  S.W. 
61  Anglesea  Road,  Donnybrook,  Dublin 
The  Limes,  Gayton  Road,  Harrow 
7658  Coles  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Falcarragh,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 
51  Strandville  Avenue,  North  Strand  Road, 

Dublin. 
1020  Francis  St.,  Jackson,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 
95  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Bunbeg,  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal. 
98   Blackhall   Street,   New   London,    Conn., 

U.S.A. 
The  Cott,  Cullin,  Millstreet,  Co.  Cork. 
22nd  and  Halsted  Streets,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Rivershill,  St.  George's  Rd.,  Cheltenham. 
St.  Patrick's  Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 


Lamotte,  W.  de  G. 
Lane,  J.  O'Neill 
Larkin,  N.  S. 
Laurel  Hill  Convent 
Law,  Hugh,  A.,  m.p. 
Lawlor,  Rev.  H.  J.,  d.d. 
Lawson,  T.  Dillon 
Leach,  Dr.  H.  G. 

Lefroy,  B.  St.  G. 

Lloyd,  Joseph  H. 

Longworth-Dames,  M. 

Loughran,  Owen 

Lyman,  W.  W.,  junr. 

Lynam,  E.  W. 

Lynch,  M.  C. 

Lynch,  P.  J.,  f.r.s.a.i. 

Lynch,  Timothy 

Lynch,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Patk. 

Lysaght,  S.  R. 


Solicitor's  Dept.,  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Tournafulla,  Co.  Limerick. 

Mungret,  Co.  Limerick. 

Limerick. 

Marble  Hill,  Ballymore,  Co.  Donegal. 

64  Palmerston  Road,  Dublin. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  Galway. 

American  Scandinavian  Foundation,  25  West 

45th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Derrycashel,  Clondra,  Longford. 
Buaiie  na  Gréine,  Stillorgan  Park,  Dublin, 
c/o  Messrs.  King  &  Co.,  45  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Inland  Revenue,  4  Asylum  Road,  Derry. 
2353  Prospect  St.,  Berkeley,  California. 
British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 
34  Seddon  St.,  Longsight,  Manchester. 
9  Northbrook  Road,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin. 
Sun  Lodge,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 
St.  Wilfred's,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
Backwell  Down,  Flax  Bourton,  Somerset. 


MacAlister,  Professor  R.  A.  S. 
Mac  Aoidh,  Ian 
MacAuliffe,  J.  J. 
MacBride,  A.,  m.d. 
MacBride,  Joseph  M. 
MacCaffrey,  Rev.  J. 
MacCann,  Daniel 
MacCanna,  Peadar 
MacCarthy,  Michael  J. 
MacCaul,  Rev.  P.  D. 
MacClintock,  Captain  H.  F.    . 
MacCollum,  Fionan 

MacCormick,  Rev.  F.,  f.s.a. 

,      (Scot.),  F.R.S.A.I. 


Newlands,  Clonskeagh,  Co.  Dublin. 

33  Curzon   Rd.,   Muswell  Hill,   London,   N. 

16  Northcote  Terrace,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Infirmary  House,  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo. 

Harbour   Commissioners'   Office,    Westport. 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

1223  Oak  Avenue,  Evanston,  Ills. 

128  Chapel  Street,  Newry. 

Abbeyside  N.  S  ,  Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 

St.  Eunan's  Coll.,   Letterkenny,  Ireland. 

16  Queensberry  Place,  London,  S.W. 

c/o  The  Gaelic  League,  624  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  U.S.A. 
Wrockwardine  Wood  Rectory,   Wellington. 

Salop. 
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NAMES. 

MacCunnigeam,  Rev.  J. 
MacDermott,  Rev.  John,  p.p. 

MacDomnaill,  Frederic  S 

MacDonagh,  Frank 

MacDonald,  Rev.  Thomas 
MacDowell,  T.  B. 
MacEnerney.Very  Rev  Francis, 

MacEnri,  Seaghan  P.,  m.d 

McErlean,  A.  A.,  ll.b. 
MacFadden,  M. 
MacFarlane,  W.  D. 
MacGarrity,  Joseph 
MacGarry,  John  A. 
MacGearailt,  Tomás  Dhaithi  ..., 
MacGinley,  Connell 
MacGinley,  P.  T. 
MacGinley,  Rev   D. 

McGoorty,  Hon.  John  P 

McGovern,  Rev.  J.  B. 
MacHugh,  Patrick 
MacKay,  A.  J.  G.,  ll.d. 
MacKay,  Eric 
Mackay,  William 

MacKenna,  William  C. 
MacKenzie,  Ian 
MacKenzie,  William 
MacKinnon,  Prof.  Donald 
Mackintosh,   Very   Rev.   Alex- 
ander Canon 
Maclagan,  R.  C,  m.d. 
MacLees,  William  H. 

MacLeod,  Norman 
MacLoughlin,  James  L. 
MacManus,  Padraic 
MacNaghten,  Hon.  Helen 
MacNamara,  Dr.  G.  U. 
MacNamara,  Lt.-Col.  J.  W.    ... 
MacNeill,  Patrick  Charles 

MacSuibhne,  Domhnall 
MacSuibhne,  Padraic 
MacSweeney,  E.  G.,  m.d. 
Maffett,  Rev.  Richard  S.,  b.a. 
Maher,  Rev.  John 
Mahony,  J.  J. 
Mahony,  T.  MacDonagh 

Mahony,  W.  H. 

Martin,  Rev.  J.  J.,  p.p. 
Martyn,  Edward 
Maude,  Mrs. 
Meade,  Miss  Kate 
Meagher,  Rev.  T.,  c.c. 


ADDRESSES. 

Derrybeg,   I.etterkenny,   Ireland. 
Croghan,  Boyle,  Co.  Roscommon. 
Box  240  Benoni,  Transvaal,  S.  Africa. 
"Thomond,"  176  Cavendish  Road,  Clapham 

Park,   London,   S.W. 
The  Presbytery,  Portadown,  Co.  Armagh. 
Secretary's  Office,  G.P.O.,   Dublin. 
Adm.,  City  Quay,  Dublin. 

2  Palmyra  Crescent,  Galway. 

22  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
The  Hotel,  Gortahork,  Co.  Donegal. 
Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada. 
5412  Springfield  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A 
1008  Security  Building,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
16  Norroy  Road,  Putney,  London,  S.W. 
Glasheydevitt,  Commeen,  Cloghan,  Donegal. 

3  Eastleigh  Drive,  Strandtown,  Belfast. 
Newtowncunningham,  Co.  Donegal. 
Court  House,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  Manchester,  S.E. 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

7  Albyn  Place,  Edinburgh. 

7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

c/o  Messrs.   Innes   and   Mackay,    Solicitors, 

Inverness. 
206,  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
38  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 
14  Westhall  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Presbytery,  Fort  William,  N.B. 

5  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

379  Grant's  Avenue,  Cypress  Hill,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

295  Byres  Road,  Glasgow. 

25  Westland  Avenue,  Derry. 

Mount  Charles,  Co.  Donegal. 

Runkerry,  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim. 

Bankyle  House,  Corofin,  Co.  Clare. 

Corofin,  Co.  Clare. 

Inland    Revenue,    Glenlivet,    Ballindalloeh, 
Banffshire. 
.  945  West  54th  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
,  5  Highfield  Avenue,  Cork. 
.  481  Main  Street,  Brockton,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

17  Herbert  Road,  Sandymount,  Dublin. 
.  Salina,   Kansas,   U.S.A. 
.  Suite  608,  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Cuileannach,     Lindsay     Road,     Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 
.  Springfield  Avenue,  Chatham,  New  Jersey. 

U.S.A. 
.  Tarbert,  Listowel,  Co.  Kerry. 
.  Tullyra  Castle,  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway. 
.  Trevor  Hill,  Newry. 
.  3249  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
.  Corofin,  Co.  Clare. 
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NAMES. 

Meehan,  William 
Merriman,  P.  J.,  m.a. 
Merthyr,  Lord 
Mills,  James 
Milne,  Rev.  John,  d.d. 
Mintern,  Joseph 
Mockler,  Rev.  T.  A. 
Molloy,  Rev.  Dr. 
Moloney,  Francis 

Mooney,  James 

Moore,  Norman,  m.d. 

Moore,  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill, 

D.D.,  M.R.I. A. 

Morris,  Patrick 

Mount  Melleray,  Rt.  Rev.  Lord 

Abbot  of 
Mount    St.    Joseph,    Rt.    Rev. 

Lord  Abbot  of 
Murphy,  J.  J.  Fintan 

Murphy,  Rev.  A.  W.,  p.p 

Murphy,  Rev.  D.,  c.c. 

Murphy,  Rev.  James  E.  H 

Murphy,  Rev.  P. 
Murphy,  William,  n.t. 
Murray,  J.  H.  P. 


ADDRESSES. 

6  O'Connell  St.,  Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 

3  Buxton  Terrace,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 

The  Mardy,  Aberdare,  South  Wales. 

Public  Record  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Newlands  Manse,   W.  Linton,   Peeblesshire. 

Kilmurry,  Passage  West,  Co.  Cork. 

St.  John's  College,  Waterford. 

S  t .  E  unan  's  College,  Letterkenny,  Co .  Donegal . 

314-15  Beacon  Building,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smith- 
sonian Inst.,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

67  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square, 
London,  W. 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare 
Place,  Dublin. 

Donaghmoyne,  Carrickmacross,  Co.  Monag- 
han. 

Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford. 

Roscrea,  Co.  Tipper ary. 

12  Effra  Road,  Brixton,  London,  S.W. 
Brosna,  Co.  Kerry. 
Dunkerrin,  Roscrea,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Rathcore  Rectory,  Enfield,  Co.  Meath. 
House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy,  Ireland. 
10  West  View,  Queenstown,  Co.  Cork. 
Chief  Judicial  Officer,  Port  Moresby,  Papua, 
British  New  Guinea. 


National  Literary  Society 
New  York  Philo-Celtic  Society 
Nic  Gabhann,  Caitlin 
Nic  Gearailt,  Maighread 
Nichols,  Miss  Mary 
Nic  Mhathghamhna  Anita 
Ni  Ogain,  Una 
Nitze,  Prof.  Wm.  A. 
Nixon,  William 

Nolan,  Rev.  Gerald,  m.a 

Noonan,  J.  D. 
Norris,  Rev.  T.  Canon 


6  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

341  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Dangan,  Summerhill,  Co.  Meath. 

Kilmurry,  Lissarda,  Co.  Cork. 

Kilbrack,  Doneraile,  Co.  Cork. 

An  Caol,  Achill,  Co.  Mayo. 

Brockley  Park,  Stradbally,  Queen's  Co. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

10  Whitehall  Street,  Dundee. 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

95  Harberton  Road,  Highgate,  London, 

Catholic  Rector}',  Brentwood,  Essex 


N. 


O'Briain,  Padraig 

O'Brien,  Edward,  m.a. 

O'Brien,  James,  b.a.,  ll.b. 

O'Brien,  Michael 

O'Brien,  Miss  B. 

O'Brien,  Rev.  Denis,  d.ph.,  d.d. 

O 'Byrne,  Owen 

O 'Byrne,  Patrick 

O 'Byrne,  Rev.  Laurence,  pp. 

O'Byrne,  Wm. 


Ballyferriter,  Dingle,  Co.  Kerry. 
E.  D.  O.,  Custom  House,  Dublin. 
26  Marlboro'  Street,  Derry. 
Ballymakeera,  Macroom,  Co.  Cork. 
N.S.,  Templedigan,  New  Ross,  Co.  Wexford. 
St.  Munchin's  College,  Limerick. 
87  Leinster  Road,   Rathmine?,  Dublin. 
Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal. 
Rush,  Co.  Dublin. 

Druim    Aoibhinn,    New    Road,    Clondalkin, 
Co.  Dublin. 
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NAMES. 

O'Callaghan,  Rev.  D. 
O'Callaghan,  Rev.  T. 
O'Carroll,  J.  T. 
O'Carroll,  Joseph,  m.d. 
O'Carroll,  Rev.  P. 
O'Cleirigh,  Tadhg 

O'Connell,  John  A 
O'Connell,  Maurice 
O'Connell,  P.,  m.d. 
O'Connell,  T.  F.,  b.a. 
O'Connor,  Michael 

O'Dea,  Rev.  D.,  b.a.,  c.c 

O'Doherty,  Rev.  John,  c.c 

O'Dolan,  James 

O'Donnell,  Dr.  Nicholas  M 

O'Donnell,  Most  Rev.  Dr 

O'Donnell,  P.  H. 

O'Donnell,  Rev.  M. 
O'Donoghue,  Rev.  Philip 
O'Donoghue,  Tadhg 
O'Donovan,  T. 

O'Donovan,  J.  J. 

O'Driscoli,  Rev.  Denis,  p.p 

O'Farrelly,  Miss  A.,  m.a. 

O'Flainn,  Micéal 

O'Flynn,  John 

O 'Gallagher,  M. 

O'Gorman,  Rev.  John  J.,  d.c.l., 

O'Gorman,  T. 

O'Hagan,  Dr.  Thomas 

O'Halloran,  Rev.  P.,  c.c 

O'Hegarty,  P.  S. 

O'Hickey,  Rev.  M.,  d.d. 

O'Keeffe,  J.  G. 

O'Keeffe,  Richard 

O'Kelly,  J.  J. 

O' Kelly,  Thomas 

O'Kinealy,  P. 

O'Leary,  H.  J. 

O'Leary,  Jeremiah  W. 

O'Leary,  John 

O'Leary,     Very     Rev.     Peter 

Canon,  p.p. 
O'Liathain,  Séan 
O'Madden,  Patrick  L. 
O'Maoldhomhnaigh,  An  t-  4thair 

O'Morain,  Rev.  P.  S.,  c.c 

Onahan,  William  J. 

O'Neill,  Eugene  M. 

O'Neill,  His  Excellency,  The  .... 

O'Rafferty,  Miss  Jeanie 

O'Rahilly,  T.  F. 


ADDRESSES. 

Athy,  Co.  Kildare. 

St.  Bridget's  Church,  South  Omaha,  U.S.A. 

29  Mount  Park  Crescent,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

43  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 

St.  Brendan's  Seminary,  Killarney. 

19  Regent    Street,    Ascot    Vale,    Victoria, 
Australia. 

St.  Patrick's  Art  Works,  Lower  Rd.,  Cork. 

41   Courthope   Road,   Gospel  Oak,   London. 

Stillorgan  Castle,  Stillorgan,  Co.  Dublin. 

Leamy's  School,  Limerick 

Clooncurra  N.S.,  Lispole,  Co.  Kerry 

The  Cathedral,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 

St.  Eugene's,  Derry. 

Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

160     Victoria     Street,     North     Melbourne, 

Victoria,  Australia. 
Letterkennv,   Co.  Donegal. 
1218     Ashland     Block,     Randolph     Street, 

Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
St.  Jarlath's,  Tuam,  Co.  Galwav. 
P.  Ó.  Box  474,  Jefferson,  Texas,  U.S.A. 
Upper  Clonturk  Villa,  Dublin 
3  St.  Michael's,   Sarsfield   Road,   Inchicore, 

Dublin. 
2  Querin  Villas,  Ballinacurra,  Limerick. 
Enniskean,  Co.  Cork. 
National  University,  Dublin. 
Gaelic  League,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry. 
New  St.,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Co.  Tipperary. 
1027  East  76th  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
225  Fourth  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
49a  King  Street,  Cork. 
Editor,    "The    New    World,"    1122    South 

Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S. A 
Corofin,  Co.  Clare. 
6  Merview,  Queenstown,  Ireland. 
Clonhffe  College,  Dublin. 
Glendhu,  Cecil  Park,  Pinner. 
N.S.,  Ballyhooley,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork. 
13  Smythville,  Clonturk  Park.  Dublin. 
102  Constantine  Rd.,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Mount  Hall,  Great  Horkesley,  Colchester. 
17  Grantham  Street,  Dublin. 
45  Derby  St.,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 
Cashel,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Castlelyons,  Co.  Cork. 

St. Manchan's  House,  Ballycumber,  King'sCo 
Stella  Maris,  Salt  Hill,  Galway. 
O'Brien's  Bridge,  Co.  Clare. 
Ennistymon,  Co.  Clare. 
1254  Macalister  Place,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S  A. 

20  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
59  Rua  das  Flores,  Lisbon. 

22  Kenwyn  Rd.,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. 
66  Botanic  Road,   Glasnevin,   Dublin. 
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NAMES. 

O'Reilly,  George 

O'Reilly,  Rev.  John  M.,  c.c.  .  .. 

O'Reilly,     Very     Rev.     Hugh, 

O'Rinn,  Uilliam 

O'Riordan,  E. 

O'Riordan,  Rev.  John,  p.p 

O'Rourke,  Rev.  Andrew 

O'Seochfradha,  P. 

O'Shea,  John 

O'Shea,  John 

O'Shea,  Padraig 

O'Suilleabhain,  Eoghan 

O'Sullivan,  D.  K. 

O'Sullivan,  Daniel 

O'Sullivan,  James 

O'Sullivan,  Michael 

O'Sullivan,  Rev.  A. 

O'Sullivan,  Rev.  T. 

Pedersen,  Dr.  Holger 

Perry,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Phillips,  John,  m.p. 

Plunkett,  Count 

Plunkett,  Thomas 

Pochin,  Miss 

Pokorny,  Dr.  J. 

Poole,  Prof.  Stanley  Lane 

Poulton,  John  J. 

Powel,  Thomas.  Prof,  of  Celtic 

Power,  Rev.  P.,  m.r.i.a. 

Prendergast,  Rev.  E. 

Press,  Mrs.  Muriel  A.  C. 

Prokosch,  Prof.  E. 

Purcell,  Joseph 

Purser,  Prof.,  l.c,  f.t.c.d 

Purtill,  P.  J. 
Quiggin,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Quinlivan,  P. 

Quinn,  John 


ADDRESSES. 

26  Trinity  Street,  Drogheda. 

Carna,  Connemara,  Co.  Galway. 

St.  Colman's  College,  Violet  Hill,  Newry. 

4  Sackville  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Suite  608  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Cloyne,  Co    Cork. 

St.  Mary's,  Swinton,  Manchester. 

Gleeson's  Hotel,  Killarney. 

232  Baltic  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Derrincorrin  N.S.,  Adrigole,  Bantry,  Co.  Cork. 

Glengariff,  Co.  Cork. 

34  College  Place.   Camden  Town,   London. 
89  Emmet  Road,  Dublin. 

Caherdaniel.  N.  S.(  Co.  Kerry. 

Rockfield  N.  S.,  Beaufort,  Co.  Kerry 

Ardeevin,  Claremorris,  Co.  Mayo. 

Abbeydorney,  Co.  Kerry. 

89  Emmet  Place,  Dublin. 

Eleanorsvej  8,  Charlottenslund,  Copenhagen 

Stonor  Park,  Henley-on-Thames. 

House  of  Commons,  S.W. 

26  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin. 

Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

The  Manor  House,  Wigston,  Leicester. 

Vienna  IX.,  Schwarzspanierhof. 

Donganstown,  Wicklow. 

9131  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 

University  College,  Cardiff. 

University  College,  Cork. 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Avon  Wood,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1155  Edgewood  Avenue,  Madison,  U.S.A. 

Curragower  View,  Newgate,  Limerick. 

35  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
St-.  John's  Quay    Kilkenny. 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
Inland  Revenue,  Shandon  St.,  Bandon,  Co. 

Cork. 
31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Redington,  Miss  Matilda 
Redmond,  Owen  J. 

Rhys,  Ernest 

Rhys,  Prof.  Sir  John,  p.c. 

Rice,  Hon.  Mary  Spring 

Rice,  Ignatius  J. 

Robertson,  Wm.  John 

Robinson,  Prof.  F.  N. 

Rolleston,  T.  W. 

Ross,  Mrs. 

Rushe,  Denis  Carolan,  Solr. 

Ryan,  Mark,  m.d. 

Ryan,  Rev.  P.  C. 
Ryan,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Ryan,  W.  P. 


Kilcoran,  Oranmore,  Co.  Gahvay. 

4   Up.   Northwood   Avenue,   North  Strand. 

Dublin. 
•18  West  Heath  Drive,  Golders  Green,  N.W. 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
Mount  Trenchard,  Foynes,  Co.  Limerick. 
Roselawn,  Ballybrack,  Co.  Dublin. 
14  Bridge  Street,  Manchester. 
Harvard  Universitv,  Cambridge,  Mass.,U  .S.  A 
Ineld,16PrinceArthurRd.,Hampstead,N.W 
66  Fitzwilliam  Square,  Dublin. 
Far-Meehul,  Monaghan. 
53    Pembridge    Villas,    Notting 

London,   W. 
Fethard,   Co.   Tipperary. 
P.  O.  Box  93,   Harrisville,   R.I. 
18  Fllcrdale  Road,  Hampstead, 


Hill    Gate, 


,   U.S.A. 
N.W. 
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NAMES. 

Scanlan,  Joseph,  M.D. 

Scannell,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard     .... 

Schick,  Dr.  J. 

Sephton,  Rev.  John 

Seton,  Malcolm  C. 

Shahan,  Very  Rev.  Thos.  J..D.D. 

Shaw,  Thomas  J. 

Sheehan,  Aid.  J.,  j.p. 

Sheehan,  John 

Sheehan,  Most  Rev.  R.  A.,  d.d. 

Sheehan,  Rev.  M. 

Shekleton,  J.  Jno. 

Sheran,  Hugh  F. 

Skrine,  F.  H. 

Slatter  &  Rose 

Smith,  Rev.  Geo.  Nuttall 

Smyth,  F.  Acheson 

Smyth,  Rev.  H.  P. 

Stack,  D. 

St.  Joseph's,  Dundalk 


ADDRESSES. 

511  Duke  Street,  Glasgow. 

Bishop  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  U.S.A. 

4  Ainmiller  Strasse,  Munich,  Germany. 

90  Huskisson  St.,  Liverpool. 

13  Clarendon  Rd.,  Holland  Park,  London,  W. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

La  Mancha,  Belvedere,  Mullingar,  Ireland. 

110  Mortimer  Rd.,   Kingsland,  London,   N. 

William  Street,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork. 

Bishop's  House,  John's  Hill,  Waterford. 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

37  Dalmore  Rd.,West  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 

46  Woodbine  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

147  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Mitre  House,  16  High  Street,  Oxford. 

Kelly  Rectory,  Lifton,  Devon. 

45  Dartmouth  Square,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin. 

Corner     Oak     Avenue     and     Lake     Street, 

Evanston,  Ills. 
41  Elsham  Road,  Holland  Park,  London,  W. 
per  The  Rector. 


Talbot-Crosbie,  Bligh 
Thompson,  Miss  E.  Skefnngton 
Thurneysen,  Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf 
Tierney,  Rev.  C,  b.d. 

Tierney,  Rev.  John,  d.ph 

Todhunter,  Dr.  John 
Townshend,  Miss  CM. 
Treacy,  John 

Trench,  Miss  Margaret  Chenevix 
Trench,  W.  F. 
Twigg,  John  Hill 
Twomey,  D.  Ryan 


Ardfert  Abbey,  Co.  Kerry. 

Glenelly,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Universitát,  Freiburg-in- Baden,  Germany. 

Ballyshannon,  Co.  Donegal. 

Naas,  Co.  Kildare. 

Orchardcroft,  Bedford  Park,  London,  W. 

Castle  Townshend,  Co.  Cork. 

P.O.  Station  U.,  103rd  Street  and  3rd  Avenue 

New  York,  U.S.A. 
9  Radnor  Park  West,  Folkestone. 
Downshire  Lodge,  Blcssington,  Co.  Wicklow. 
Harlow  Manor  House,  Harrogate,  Yorks. 
1231    Unity    Buildings,    127    N.    Dearborn 

Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Ua  Ceanáin,  S.  F. 
Ua  Concheanaiun,  T. 
Ua  Fachtna,  Uilliam 
Ua  Tallamhain,  Seamus 
Unthank,  H.  W. 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher 


Ballinalee,  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland. 

Lios  na  Mara,  Bothar  na  Tragha,  Galway. 

Alt  Mhin,  Cregagh,  Belfast. 

Sliabh  Bhaile  na  gCailleach,  Co.  Meath. 

12a  Fieldsway  House,  Highbury,  London  N. 

1  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  W.C 


Vendryes,  Professor  J. 


85  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris. 


Walker,  Charlton,  b.a. 
Walsh,  D.  F. 
Walsh,   Most  Rev.   Dr. 
Walsh,  Rev.  Paul 
Walsh,  Rev.  R.  F.,  c.c. 
Walshe,  M.  C,  j.p. 


Guest  House,  Isle  of  Caldey,  Tenby,  S.  Wales. 

Freemount,  Charleville,  Co.  Cork. 

Archbishop's  House,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

St.  Finian's  College,  Mullingar. 

Ruskey,   Gortin,  Co.  Tyrone. 

10  Thayer  St.,  Manchester  Square, London,  W. 
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NAMES. 

Ward,  John  C. 

Waters,  George,  A.,  Fleet-Sur- 
geon, R.N. 
Watson,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Carmichael 
Webster,  K.  G.  T. 
Weldrick,  George 
Westropp,  T.  J.,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a. 
Wheeler,  Miss  Ethel  Rolt 
White,  Col.,  J.  Grove,  j.p.,  d.l. 
White,  Rev.  H.  F.,  cm 

White,  Wm.  Grove 
Whitworth,  Mrs.  Mary 
Wiiliams,  David 
Williams,  Richard  R. 

Williams,  T.  W. 
Wilson,  Rev.  T.,  c.c. 
Windisch,  Prof.  Dr.  Ernest     .... 
Wood,  Alexander 
Woodstock  College 

Woulfe,  Rev.  Patrick,  c.c 

Wright,  A.  R. 


ADDRESSES. 

St.  Eunan's  College,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 
H.M.S.     "Drake,"     5th    Cruiser    Squadron, 

Gibraltar. 
17  Merchiston  Avenue,  Edinburgh. 
Gerry's  Landing,  Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S.A. 
40  Park  Avenue,  Sandymount,  Co.  Dublin 
115  Strand  Rd.,  Sandymount,  Co.  Dublin 
59  Stradella  Rd.,  Heme  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
Kilbyrne,  Doneraile,  Co.  Cork. 
Mount  Hope  Retreat,  Arlington,  Baltimore, 

Maryland,  U.S.A. 
13  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  Cork. 
An  Grianan,  Blackrock,  Dundalk. 
437  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
252    Ridgewood    Ave.,    Glen    Ridge,    New 

Jersey,  U.S.A. 
Bank  Chambers,  Corn  Street,  Bristol. 
Ballyhooley,  Co.  Cork. 
c/o  Otto  Harrassowitz,  Leipzig. 
24   Montgomerie    Crescent,    Saltcoats,   N.B 
W7oodstock,  Maryland,    U.S.A. 
Kilmallock,  Co.  Limerick. 
8  Colyton  Road,  Honor  Oak,  London,  S.E 


Yorke,  Rev.  Peter  C. 
Young,  Miss  Rose  M. 
Young,  P.  T.,  ll.b. 
Yule,  A.  F.,  Miss 


1200  Florida  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
Crowmarsh  Battle,  Wallingford-on-Thames. 
2  Drummond  Gardens,  Crow  Road,  Glasgow. 
Taradale,  Ross-shire,  Scotland. 
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Libraries. 


Aberdeen,  University  Library 


per  P.  J.  Anderson,  Librarian. 


Baillie's  Institution 

Belfast  Free  Public  Library 

Belfast  Library  and  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Knowledge  (Linen  Hall 
Library) . 

Belfast,  Queen's  University  Library 

Berlin,  Royal  Library 

Birmingham  Public  Library 
Blackrock,  Carnegie  Free  Library    ... 
Bonn,  Konigliche  Universitats 

Bibliothek. 
Boston  Public  Library,  Mass. 


per  J.  C.  Ewing,  Librarian,  153  West 

Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 
Royal  Avenue,  Belfast, 
per    F.    J.    P.    Burgoyne,    Librarian, 

Donegall  Square,  North,  Belfast. 

per  Librarian,  Belfast. 

per   Asher    and   Co.,    14    Bedford   St., 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Ratcliff  Place,  Birmingham. 
Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
M.  Ermann,  Direcktor. 

per  Bernard  Quaritch,  11  Grafton  St., 
New  Bond  Street,  London.,  W. 


California  University  Library 

Cardiff  Central  Library 
Chicago  Public  Library 

Chicago,  University  Library 
Christiania,  University  Library 


Concord,  State  Library 

Copenhagen,  Royal  Library 
Cork,  Carnegie  Free  Library 
Cork,  University  College  Library 


per   Stevens   and   Brown,    4   Trafalgar 

Square,  W.C. 
per  Librarian,  Cardiff,  South  Wales, 
per    Stevens    &    Brown,    4    Trafalgar 

Square,  London,  W.C. 
per  Stevens  &  Brown, 
per    Cammermeyers    Boghandel,    Karl 

Johans     Gade,     41-43,     Christiania, 

Norway. 
Arthur  H.   Chase,   Librarian,   Concord 

N.H.,  U.S.A. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
per  Librarian,   Anglesea  St.,   Cork, 
per  Librarian. 


Dresden,    Konigliche   Oeffentliche 

Bibliothek 
Dublin,  Trinity  College  Library 
Dundalk,  Free  Library 


per     Simpkin,    Marshall   &    Co.,    Ltd., 
31-32  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 
per  A.  de  Burgh,  Librarian. 
St.  Leonard's,  Chapel  Lane,  Dundalk. 


Edinburgh  Public  Library 
Edinburgh  University  Library 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Librarv 


per  Hew  Morrison,  Librarian. 

per     J.     Thin,     54-55     South     Bridge, 

Edinburgh, 
per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 

St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


Freiburg-in-Baden,  Grossherzogliche-  per  Asher  &  Co.,   14  Bedford   Street, 
Bibliothek  ....       Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Galway,  University  College  Library 
Glasgow,  The  Mitchell  Library 
•Grosvenor  Public  Library 

Harvard  College  Library 


per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104  Grafton 

Street,  Dublin. 
..  per   F.   T.   Barrett,    Librarian,   North 

St.,  Glasgow. 
...  per    Stevens    &    Brown,    4    Trafalgar 

Square,  W.C. 

...  per  E.  J.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 
St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


Johns  Hopkins  University  Library, 
Baltimore,  U.S.A. 


per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Kilkenny,  Carnegie  Free  Library     ....  per  Ed.  MacSweeney,  Librarian. 
King's  Inn,  Dublin,  Hon.  Society  of     per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104  Grafton 

Street,  Dublin. 


Leeds,  Central  Public  Library 
Leipzig  University,  Library  of 


per  T.  W.  Hand,  Librarian, 
per  Otto  Harrassotwiz,   Leipzig. 


Limerick,  Carnegie  Free  Library 
Liverpool  Public  Library 
London  Library 

London,  University  College 


....  per  J.  P.  McNamara,  Director. 

....  per  C.  Cowell,  Librarian. 

....  per  C.  J.  Hagbert  Wright,  Librarian. 

St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
....  per  Librarian,  Gower  St.,  W.C 


Manchester  Free  Library 
Meadville  Theological  School  Library 
Mechanics'  Institute 
Melbourne,  Public  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Meyrick  Library 

Missouri  University  Library 

Munich  Roval  Library 


Librarian) ,     per 
Victoria,     Mel- 


per    C.    W.    Sutton,    Librarian,    King 

Street,  Manchester, 
per    Stetchert    &    Co.,    2    Star    Yard, 

Carey  St.,  W.C. 
57   Post   Street,    San  Francisco,   Cal., 

U.S.A. 
(E.     C.     Armstrong 

Agent-General     for 

bourne  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 
per     T.     Wilson     Hedley,     Librarian, 

10th  St.,  above  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  U.S.A. 
per   E.    E.    Genner,    Librarian,    Jesus 

College,   Oxford, 
per  Stetchert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey 

St.,  W.C. 
per  Asher  &  Co.,   14  Bedford  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


National  Library  of  Ireland 

National  Library  of  Wales 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago 

New  York  Public  Library 

North  Carolina  University  Library 

Northwestern  University  Library, 

Evanston,  U.S.A. 
Nottingham  Free  Public  Library 


per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104  Grafton 

Street,  Dublin, 
per  Librarian,  Aberystwyth,  Wales, 
per    Stevens    &    Brown,    4    Trafalgar 

Square,  W.C. 
per  Stevens  &  Brown. 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A. 
per    Stevens    &    Brown,    4    Trafalgar 

Square,   W.C. 
St.  Peter's  Church  Side,  Nottingham. 
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Ottawa,  Library  of  Parliament 


per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 
St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


Paris,  Bibliothéque  Nationale 
Philadelphia  Free  Library 


per  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  31 
&  32  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

per  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  W.C. 


Royal  Dublin  Society 

Royal  Irish  Academy 
Rylands  Library,  John 


per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104  Grafton 

Street,  Dublin, 
per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co. 
per  H.  Guppy,  Librarian,  Deansgate, 

Manchester. 


Strassburg,  Kaiserliche  Universitáts    Strassburg,  Germany, 
und  Landes  Bibliothek 


Taylor  Institution,  Oxford 
Toronto  Library 


per  Parker  &  Son,  27  Broad  St.,  Oxford, 
per  Messrs.  Cazenove  ct  Co.,  26  Hen- 
rietta St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Uppsala,  Library  of  the  Royal 
University. 


Akademiska  Bokhandeln,  Uppsala. 


Vienna  Imperial  Library 
Vienna  University  Library 


per    Asher    &    Co.,    14    Bedford    St. 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
per    Asher    &    Co 


Wales,  University  College  oi  ....  per  J.  D.  Williams,  Librarian,  Aberyst- 

wyth. 

Washington,  Library  of  Congress     ....  per    Stetchert    &    Co.,    2    Star   Yard, 

Carey  St.,   W.C. 

Watkinson  Library,  Hartford,  U.S.A.  per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 

St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

Worcester  Public  Library,  Mass.,  ....  per  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  68-74 
U.S.A.  Carter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Yale  University  Library 


....  per  E.  J.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 
St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


r 
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List  of  /rish 
Text  Society's  Publications. 


(Issued  1899.     Out  of  print). 

(i.)  510UA  ax\  ptjjA.    [The  Lad  of  the  Ferule]. 

e^curuN  ctoinne  H15  tu\  ti-iopuAit>e  [Adventures  of  the 
Children   of  the   King  of  Norway]. 

(16th  and  17th  century  texts). 
Edited  by  DOUGLAS   HYDE,   LL.D. 


(Issued  1899.     Out  of  print). 

(2.)  pie-o  totucnen-o  [The  Feast  of  Bricriu]. 

(From  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  with  conclusion  from 
Gaelic  MS.  XL.  Advocates'  Lib.,  and  variants  from  B.  M. 
Egerton,  93  ;  T.C.D.  h.  3.  17  ;  Leyden  Univ.,  Is  Vossii  lat. 

4a.  7). 

Edited  by  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  M.A.,   Ph.D. 


(Issued  1900.     Out  of  print.     See  New  Edition). 

(3)  T)áwca  Ao-óAgÁm   Uí  il^tAiue    [The  Poems  of  Egan 
O'Rahilly].     Complete  Edition. 

Edited,   chiefly   from  mss.    in   Maynooth   College,   by 
REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  M.A. 
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[Issued  1911.)     {See  No.  3.) 
(3A.)  New  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  Egan  O'Rahilly. 

Revised  by  TADHG  O'DONOGHUE   (Ua-ó^  Ó  T)onnc.vóA) 
and  REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  M.A. 


{Issued  1901.) 

(4.)  po^Af  peAfA  a\\  éitMtin     [History  of  Ireland].    By 
Geoffrey  Keating. 

Edited  by  DAVID  COMYN,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A. 
(Part  I.  formed  the  Society's  volume  for  1901.) 


{Issued  1904.) 

(5.)  CAitfiéim   Con&AiL   CUininjmj,  preserved  in  a  paper 
MS.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (23  H.  1  C.) 
Edited  by  PATRICK  M.   MacSWEENEY,   M.A. 


{Issued  1907.) 
(6.)  The  Irish  Version  of  Virgil's  /Eneid  from  the  Book 
of  Ballymote. 
Edited  by  REV.  GEORGE  CALDER,  B.D. 


{Issued  1908.) 
(7.)  "OuAtiAipe  pnn.  [Ossianic  Poems  from  the  Library 
of  the  Franciscan  Monastery,   Dublin]. 
Edited  by  Professor  JOHN  MacNEILL,   B.A. 


{Issued  1908.) 
(8  and  9.)  Vols.  II.  and  III.  of  Keating's  History  of 
Ireland. 
Edited  by  REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  M.A. 
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{Issued  1909.) 
(io.)  Two   Arthurian    Romances    [e^ccfvA   m^c^oitti 

Edited  by  Professor  R.  A.  S.  MacALISTER,  M.A 


(Issued  1910.) 
(n.)  Poems  of  David  O'Bruadair.     (Part  I 
Edited  by  REV.  J.  MacERLEAN,  S.J. 


{Issued  1913.) 
(i2.)  Buile  Suibhne  Geilt,  A  Middle-Irish  Romance. 
Edited  by  J.  G.  O'KEEFFE. 


(Issued  1913.) 
(13.)  Poems  of  David  O'Bruadair.     (Part  II.) 
Edited  by  REV.  J.  MacERLEAN,  S.J. 


(Issued  1914.) 
(14.)  An  Irish  Astronomical  Tract,  based  in  part  on  a 
Mediaeval  Latin  version  of  a  work  by  Mess- 
ahalah. 
Edited  by  MAURA  POWER  M.A., 


FOR  VOLUMES    IN    PREPARATION 
See  pages  3-4. 

The  Society's  Larger  and  Smaller  Irish-English  Dic- 
tionaries, edited  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  M.A., 
price,  respectively,  7/6  net  (member's  price  6/-) 
and  2/6  net,  can  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
Members  must  apply  direct  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  to 
obtain  the  Larger  Dictionary  at  the  reduced 
price. 
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